How many children will come close to a realization of their potential? Which 
of these will be committed to an institution for mental illness? How can 
teachers encourage the first outcome and deter the second? 
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PREFACE 


Quesnons asked bj teachers hate, as m the /irsc edition, formed the 
background for the outline of this tolume Why is mental hygiene of 
such importance* How do I know a wise procedure for handling children 
who differ so widely* VVh^ is ic so difficult to reach certain children 
who haie problems^ What routine things should he done to preserve 
and improve mental health* What special approaches are atailable to 
classroom teachers* How can I better understand myself* 

The answers to such quesoons arc not single or simple Each pupil is 
the product of hrs own widely different potenoal and experience How- 
ever, there are understandings that can be developed and approaches that 
are generally effective Man) teachers have expressed their apprcciaaon of 
the first ediQon of this book, especially of its practical suggestions Tins 
volume conunues the emphasis on apphcabibty, but new chapters havT been 
added One of the new chapters reflects the growing recognition of the 
impact of social class on the aencudes, behavior, and aspirations of pupils. 

It calls aftennon to the loss of human resources due to the difficulties ex 
penenced by lower-class pupils in staying and succeeding in school — 
difficulties experienced despite their intellectual potential Another addi- 
tion is a reflection of the growing interest in presiding special attention 
for the slow learner and for those with unusually high intelligence The 
increase of special sen ices— -social workers psychologists, and psychi- 
atrists — m the schools is recognized in another new chapter 
A few of the chapters have remained much the same — except for con 
densaaon, but new lights on the nature of adolescence, discipline, and 
the role of music and art in self realintion hai e resulted in complete 
rew nting of many chapters The condensing of matenal has meant that 
despite the addition of three new chapters this volume is about the same 
size as the first edition 

Part I defines mental health and menwl hygiene and indicates what 
n! 
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can and must be done The nature and needs of chddren and adolescents 
are described Social class is discussed m terms of its impact on pupils 
and Its implications for teachers 

Part 2, the major subdivision of the booh, deals with approaches to 
mental health through ordinary classroom techniques Discipline, teach- 
ing methods, teacher personality, and children with problems are all dis- 
cussed as part of the concevc in which pupils must be understood and 
individually treated The importance of teacher personality m salutary 
human relations is a focal emphasis The part ends by raising some ques- 
tions about the wisdom of certain school practices of long standing and 
b) outlining some approaches which are generally effective 

Part 3 shows how some teachers have used art, music, writing, litera- 
ture, drama, and play as means of understanding and helping children 
Special services are described so that teachers may know what rakes place 
m individual therapy and how the necessary support may be provided 
when the pupil is returned to the classroom Finally, the limitations in- 
volved in rebuilding personality— when it is necessary — are discussed so 
that teachers may be realistic in their hopes and expectations 
Part 4 deals with the most important theme of all the mental health 
of the teachers themselves Suggestions are given which may serve to 
make their life and w ork more enjoyable 
It IS hoped that many of the readers of his book will find their skepti- 
cism about the advisability or utility of the suggestions turned into a 
feeling of gratification Many students who have studied these approaches 
ha\e said that their study of mental hygiene has been one of their most 
profitable professional experiences 

It IS certain that ultimate wisdom for using mental hygiene practices 
in the schools has not been achieved If this presentation stimulates teach- 
cre to read further and to experiment, it will have served a worthwhile 
purpose It is hoped that this book may serve in the synthesis of novel 
and experimental ideas with tested practices Teachers will find that a 
sincere effort to bring about improvement xvill not only encourage and 
help pupils toward more complete and well rounded development but 
also add much enjoyment to the life of teaching 


Harold W Hemard 
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PART I 

Basic Considerations 



CHAPTER 1 


meaning and importance of 

MENTAL HYGIENE 


Few of the many challenges faced by adults transcend that of 
the most of our nch human assets — of keeptng children and youth 
f mentally, physjcallj', emotionally, and spiritually sound This js the 
challenge and the opportunity shared by teachers through adoption of 
the mental hygiene vieu poin^ Dunng childhood and jouth the banc 
patterns of thought, feeling, and behayjor are being established, and 
teachers «an do much coward forming the ^oundaaons of adult happiness! 
and effectiveness Admittcdl), parents are a major influence, bur the) do 
not^^pically have the sime opporrum^ as teachers for formal stud) ( 
of the behavioral sciences, uhich might enhance their beneflcenc 
Sjnfloencc 

Knowledge is available today which would grcatl) facilitate more 
harmonious living More refined and inumatc scientific kniwledge is 
continually being made explicit The big obstacle is the task of putnng 
proven pnnciples into actual operation There is no use m asking « bo 
IS primarily responsible Parents, of course, since they control children 
during the most imprcMionable years, are inmalK m the most strategic 
portion Social workers, statesmen, commumt)’ leaders, church si orkers, 
and the ordinary citizen play a part, but they do not have continuous 
contact with children 

/Teachers arc a powerful group of men and women who have studied 
the nature of individual growth, who have become acquamted uith the 
techniques for reaching new behaviors, and who deal with people white 
they arc still v cty much in the process of “becoming “ Teachers might 
well take the mtnanic in putting into active opcrarion the wav of life 
which can justly he called menra! health >Vc must stop “passing the 
buck"— blaming parents, soact), and titftcml condnwns~-4nd act on the 
3 
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assumption that teaching the djnamics of mental health must begin ^Mth 
immediately available avenues We cannot wait for psjchiatnsts and 
psychologists to solve all the problems for us We cannot wait for 
improvement of all those factors which condition mental health outside 
the school to be reahzed before taking some steps Teachers can afford 
to become acquainted with fundamental principles of mental health 
because to know and apply them will result in greater personal satis 
faction and m greater service to a rapidly changing cuilization The 
question why something should be done is relatively easy to answer The 
major part of this hook will deal wath the problem of ho'U teachers can 
help more effectively m building mental health 

Governmental Recognition of the Problem A significant step toward the 
achievement of better mental health for the nation was taken in the 
passage of the National Mental Health Act in July, 1946 This Act 
formally recognized that mental health is a problem of great conse 
quence The Act does three things (I) It gives recognition to the fact 
that mental hygiene means more than care for those already mentally 
ill (2) it implies that mental illness is preventable and (3) it makes 
funds available for the study and dissemination of knowledge The pur- 
pose of the Act IS to provide 

Federal support for the development of preventive mental health 
services m the States and commumnes for research and for training 
of professional personnel The goal of this program is to give every 
American the opportunitv to achieve good mental health — to help him 
to live m peace with himself his neighbors and the world ’ 

The provisions of the Act are threefold (1) training of mental health 
personnel (2) research directed toward the problems of mental illness 
and (3) development by the states of preventive mental health programs 
in the community The provisions are put into action by making grants 
to institutions for improving their facilities and for supplying training 
stipends to selected graduate students There is no intent to take over the 
functions of states m canng for the mentally ill but to help the states 
bv removing stigma from mental illness and to replace superstition with 
scientific facts about the causes and prev ention of mental illness 
Teachers may find a clue to their responsibihty for mental health in 
the concluding words of the brochure which describes the Act But 
the ultimate development of sound mental health programs depends on 
the local men and women who arc closely m touch with the resources 
and needs of their community and who are deeply concerned with brine 
mg optimum mental health to all their neighbors 


Public HdUh Sm ice T! i Naumd Mmd Hedlh 
VrogTji t Memal Health Series no 4 June 1948 Forew ord 
* Ibid^ p 7 
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B, virtue of the Act, the Fedeml goveromem accepts a pert of the 
mpomibihty for promoong mental health as it does for iontmlhog 
cancer tuberculosis and venereal dneases- Just as there remains much to 
be done about tuberculosis and aenereal diseases by residents of local 
communmes so in the field of mental h>gtcne people must awake to the 
importance of the problem and take an active parr Just as teachers hate 
played a dominant role in spreading IcnotOedge about phj'sical health 
and improving attitudes toward it they must take a leading part m the 
attack on mental illness In fact the teachers’ part can be even greater 
in mental health education than in physical health education since some 
mental health problems are caused by school situations and others arc 
^^^t^iated by school conditions, ^eachen by direct effort can remove 
some of the causes and aggravating factors of mental illness Shey need 
not rely-^ entirely on the effectiveness of their verbal instruction, as the) 
had to do so largely m the successful attack on physical health problems 
That something can 6e done to improve conditions of mental hciftfi 
IS indicated by data compiled during the decade after passage of the 
Act In l9Jd, for only the second ome since statistics have been available 
there was a decrease m the pauents resident m mental hospitals Although 
more people were taken in the rate of discharge was at an a)) time high 
(13 per cent increase over 1955) It is felt that the decrease of I 3 per 
cent of residents vv as due to the use of new therapies and long range 
programs for improvement of care* 

Intemahenal Recognition of the Problem of Mental Health hu ndred 
persons from thirty nvo countries met in Copenhastn in 19S7 for the 
tent h-annua l meeting of the World Federation for Mental Health 
Phvsiaans, psychiatrists pediatriaans psychologists and educators dis 
cussed a variety of problems ranging from child reanng and adoption to 
delincjuency and insanity 

The United Nations Educational Scienafic and Cuhunl 0 cmizarion 
devoted its 1952 annual meeting to the problem of mental health The 
report on the meeting was published under the heading of Eiucatton and 
Mental Health^ and one reviewer stated The worlds of children and 

*Thc prowtli of interest m mental health ts shown in increased congressional ap 
propnations for the National rosonitc for Alcfttal HeaJih which in 1948 were 
M2JOOOO as compared with $52 419000 fot fiscal 1959 \o Longer Atone Annuo! 
Rebort New\ork National Assoctatwn for Mental Mc^ith 1958 p 6 
' Factr on Monto! HeAth »n f Mental Ittnett Bethewla \( I Pul lie Hcattit Sen icc 

US Department of Health Education and Melfarc 1957 I 5 

•Beta Barron U orld Federation of Mental Health Chlircn 4 VS \oicmlier 
Decemlwr ^9^ and Mental HeAtb Tie Hague Holland UNFSCO 

195-* Distributed m the United State* bv Iniematioiul Documents Sersice New 
York Columbu Universii} Press 1955 
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youth stould be transformed m a mnk were responsible educators and 
leaders m demesne affairs to act in terms of the sciennfic lno« ledge and 

mterpretaaon it presents , j i j ^ u, 

^ Recognihon of the Mental Health PfoWem by Educotor* Individual cdu 
cators have recognized the proldcm of mental health, and frequent 
references to its importance are made in Iwoks dealing with philosophv, 
psychology, methods of teaching, and personnel work A number of 
books deal exclusivcl) with the techniques of improving mental h>gicnc 
conditions m the classroom It is recognized that 

(■prevention depends upon diagnosis of carlv svmptoms m which the 
N teacher can help *1110 growth of mental health as a positive robust 
quality takes place m association with intellectual and emotional dev cl 
opment, a function of the school A third important step toward im- 
proving the welfare of all of our children is the provision of a mental 
health program ^rMcntal hv gicnc should be introduced more gencrallv 
into our school studies and the pnnciplcs of mental health should l>e 
recognized m the organization and administration of the school pro- 
gram and mental health specialists should be avaibbJc to those who 
need treatment*) 

Recogntaon of the problem ts in tmporrant step but cciraml) nor 
the only one k •will probabU be a long time before enough specialists 
can be prepared to meet the msisrcnr needs of even one out of twenrv 
students Some steps toward meeting these needs have been taken The 
state mental health society of Michigan aided the schools in prcscnnng 
an eight week television course on mental health Schools and colleges 
throughout the country arc using a biblmgraph), prepared bv the NV 
tional Associaaon for Mental Health for students who wish to stud) 
vanous aspects of mental health* Courses in mental h)gjenc will be a 
forward step but the attitudes toward self, others work, and responsi- 
bility and the daily living habits which the teacher encourages in pupils 
have basic significance There is much that can be done immediately bv 
teachers to create a school environment conducive to mental health and 
to help children who have minor symptoms of maladjustment Admin 
istrators have the responsibility of encouraging their teachers to study' 
mental hygiene and of providing opportunities for the teachers to work 
With individual students and their problems of mental health 
Recognition of the problem of mental health is also reflected in the 
^^’^Hmvard 1 ane UNESCO on Mental Health" Children 4 30 Januar> Februarj 

•Nauonal Education Association of the United States Proceedings of the Eighty 
s^enth Amual Meeting Vol 87 Washington DC The Association 1949 p 325 
Uy permission of the National Educanon Association 

Assocution for Mental 
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introduction of college courses m mentn! hygiene An exaniininon of 
college cinlogues indicates that most of the institutions for prepanntr 
teachers have courses m mental hygiene and personal adjustment In 
addition, there arc menral h}giene emphases in courses m educational 
psjchologj, child development and p^chology of adjustment, and m 
the courses dealing with teaching methods In some stares, work in the 
area or mental hygiene for both teachers and administrators is a requisite 
for certification ^ 


Another indication of the growing awareness of the problem of 
mental health m the schools can be noted in the number of articles m 
professional magazines dealing with the subject In 1955 the National 
Society for the Stud^ of education y\hich has since 1902 been publishing 
yearbooks on important problems in education for the first time devoted 
a lolume to mental h}giene in the schools** In 1957 the National Asso« 
Clarion for Mental Health ceased issuing one of its publications Under- 
standing the Child, which svas devoted largely to mental hygiene m 
schools This action was taken because the association felt that so many 
teachers had become aware of the problem and so many articles were 
appearing in other professional magazines that it was no longer necessary 
to devote a publicaaon etclusnely to mental hygiene in school Numer- 
ous educauonal conferences have sections, and sometimes continuing 
themes of mental hy gicne as a working basis Many teacher m serynce 
projrrams ret oh e around the problem of improxmg the menral health 
conditions of the school 


THE EXTENT OF MENTAl lU-HEAlTH 


Evidences of Mentol Ilbheolib Staostics on the extent of mental ill 
health reveal something of the senousness of the problem we face. It is 
esumated that one out of every ten babies bom today ivill be hospitalized 
for mental iHnes'at some time during bis life.** In vietv of these stanstjes, 
the yyammg that the schools cannot wait for some dimly seen ideal’ 
time before they launch a large scale offensive against the greatest 
disabler of all diseases mental illness ’ '* is more pertinent than ever 
It IS estimated that of forty elementary pupi/s mo wifi spend some 
ume in an institution for treatmenr of a psychosis five will need psychi 
atne care, ten or more will have ihcir marnages terminated by the 


'National Socicrv for the Snid> o! Edneanon Menul Heeltb m Modem Edwi 
twii S4th^earboQlt Pan U Chicago Univeraty of Chicago J9« 

’•Jane B Rath “Description of a Uorbhop Project in Atental Health Menu! 
Hygicve 43 360-3^7 full I960 

"Factt on Menu! He/iftii and MentallUnesx p 7 , . r. r •• r.r,» 

"Robert H Felix "The Teachers Rdie m Mental Health Defense School Life 


JI 3 Jtauary 1949 
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distress of ditorce and rnanj will find it neccssan to consult pli)sicians 
for functional ailments ” 

There are man) who will fail to realize the best of their potcnual 
who wjj] find Ji impossible to lie hipp\ who will suffer from minor 
mental and ps\chosomaiic disturbances \ct will not be sumctcntly 
maladjusted to be committed to institutions or to scch help These too 
should be recognized as a Mtal part of the problem of mental health 
Dunng World War II it was found ncccssar\ to reject for military 
senjce because of mental and emotional lnstablllt^, 38 per cent of those 
exammed—and this supposedl), from that group which we consider to 
be m the prime of life “ More than one marnage out of four ends in 
divorce this too is a symptom of mabilitv to adjust Increasing!) the 
excessive use of alcohol is being recognized to be more than an unfortu 
nate habit it is a s)mptom of inadequacy m facing the exigencies of life 
and an attempt to escape routine pressures In 10>6 there vv ere ov cr five mil- 
hon excessive drinkers in the United States of which 1 254 000 were with 
complications (some diagnosable mental or physical disorder or both — 
formerly called chronic alcoholics ) ** This is a rate of 4 520 per 100 000 
of the adult population or roughU one out of tvvcnv two persons mani 
fesimg this one sy mptom of mental illness 
Delmquencv is a symptom of mental illness a s\*mptom about which 
exact statistics arc difficult to obtain because methods and vncw'points 
vary and because commumnes attempt to protect themselves from the 
unfavorable light of revealing facts” Nevertheless there has been an 
increased incidence of delinquency since World War II Tlicre was an 
increase of almost two and one half times m the number of juvenile 
court appearances of children 10 to 17 vears old from 1949 to 1957, while 
this age group as a whole increased onlv 25 per cent. In anv one year this 
represents onlv 2 to 3 per cent, but if all m the 10 to 17 age group who 
had ever appeared m court were included it would be about 12 per cent 
of the total age group Realization of the fact that the great majority of 
delinquents are or were at some omc in school is a sobering thought for 
teachers 

The violence and shouting that have attended attempts to integrate 
schools are evidences of fear suspicion and insecuntv Racial discnmma 
non would be bad enough if the mental hygienist had to contend only 


54 206-208 Januan 1958 
Are^^e Facu about Mental lUneti m the Vmted State,? W ashmgton \a 
t oml \\emal Health Comm nee 19S6 p 3 ® 

Alcohota „ ,h, U5A," 

journal of Studies on Alcohol 19 316-319 19}8 

of Amenc^Pn^ ,9S7 p m 

M™? is 27^79^59 ‘“‘i 
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'*3’"'™'’" sufed bj the persom dis 

c imimted igamst But the fact is that those doing the discnmimong 
are tndicatmg the simptoms of fear scISshncss inflated egotism and 
emotionall, dKtotttd thmUg Their lues ate coarsened a^d snilnfied 
b) the pam the> inflict on others rortunate!) much progress his been 
made^in recent j ears— for uhich educators can justifiab!j take some 

Mental Health as a Social end School Problem If tn the sratistica! 
mdicaaons of the need for the mental hsgiene viewpoint we add the 
ever}dat s)niptoms of mental illness the situation hccomes e%en more 
striking These indications coier a xtide vinetx of phenomena The) 
include children at home who are cvccssiveh jealous of the status or 
imagined status of their siblings Tlie) include pirents who ire working 
under the conviction that their children ire undul) restricting their 
personal liberty Pupils who hate school and are truants on cxer^ 
possible occasion can be added to the category of the mentall) ill Pupils 
who have good mental abilit) but who fad not onh to work up to their 
capacity but e\en to achieve minimum standards arc revealing sjmpronis 
of mental ill health Youngsters who have not learned technujucs for 
getting along harmoniously wnth their peers are failing to acquire the 
happiness which gires eiidente of sound mental health Adults who 
arc unhappy under the pressures of their occupamma) responsibilincs 
are esidencing a lack of adjustment to the realities of life The numerous 
persons who seek medical attention for ailments for which doctors can 
find no organic ciusc are m large proportion the victims of mental 
illness The almost universal traits of jealous) suspicion surliness temper 
displays, blaming others moodiness, and transient unhappiness must be 
considered normal but when thev become chronic and excessive thev 
too must be added to evidences of the need for applied mcnral hygiene 
It IS with good reason and considerable insight that the dcsiijncrs of the 
Constitution of the United Nations Educational Scientific ind Cultural 
Organization assert m the preamble (italics not in ongina!) 

TTie Goiemmcnts of the States parties to this constitution on be 
half of their peoples declare that since ^ars begm in the tnwds of men 
it IS m the vwtds of men that the defenses of peace tmist he constructed 
that ignorance of each others vsavs and lives has been a common cause 
throughout the historv of mankind of that suspicion and mistrust be 
twiren tlie peoples of the world ihrouifh which their differences have 
all too often broken mto war 

Still another picture of the senomness of the problem of mcnral ill 
health can be obtained bv evamimng tn detail the life simation of one 

individual who has properly been termed mentalh ill Tim indi' idual 

my be bung 9 loLome and fearful life m the presence of heUrmg 
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parents He learns only slowly, if at all the basic elements of social ad- 
lustmcnr, he is rejected by the children at school as being a crybaby or 
a poor sport and is jeeringly forbidden to partake m group activiues 
His worrj over lack of acceptance causes his mind to wander in school, 
and the teacher reprimands him for being inattentive A teacher con- 
ference with his parents may do nothing more than provide the parents 
with an opportunity to air their mutual difficulties before a third party, 
resulting in no advantage to the child The child then decides to get away 
from school and home by truancy and running away — only to be seized 
by police authorities Then because the child had “done nothing,” he 
decides that next time they get him he will at least have had the satisfac- 
tion of having “done something” It is easy to visualize this young per- 
son m jail planning “jobs ” taking drugs getting some cash at the end 
of a gun, for we know that these things do take place Behind the news- 
paper headlines about crime and violence are experiences of individual 
sorrow, hate frustration, and tragedy 
The Future of Mental Health There are some who would have US be- 
lieve that the incidence of mental breakdown is increasing, that the num- 
ber of people in mental hospitals is growing faster than is warranted 
m terms of the increase m population While the figures on commit- 
ments are not to be questioned — they do indicate an increase — there is 
no real reason to believe that mental illness is affecting a larger propor- 
tion of the population than it formerly did The statistics may be de- 
ceptive unless the following nouons are realized (1) There is an m 
creasing recognition of the symptoms that indicate mental illness, there- 
fore more of the maladjusted are identified as so being (2) The chang- 
ing concept of mental illness has contributed to a lack of accuracy 
m interpreting statistics (3) There arc constantly growing facilities for 
taking care of the mentally iK, so that one case may become and remain 
a “statistic’ more readily now than prevmuslly 
However, one very sound reason for considering the possibility of an 
increasing incidence of mental illness has to do with the fact that more 
peyle are living to adianced ages now than at the turn of the century, 
and longcvitv is continuing to increase 
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The older a person becomes, the greater the probabiliti- that he \iill 
suffer from mental hrealdtmn (Table l-I and Fig. 1 ). for example, 
M hile those lietw ecn the ages of Bficen and tti entp-four cotBtmtte about 
12 per cent of the population, they male up about 10 per cent of fint 
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admissions, and Mfiil« those bemeen fifty-fiie and sJXt}-four consoture 
about 8 per cent of the population, they account for 1 1 per cent of fim 
admissions. 

Not onl}' are older people apparently more prone to mental breakdown 
than are younger persons, but studies show that the rate of breakdoun 
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for the older people is increasing” Prolonging life may give a greater 
chance for incipient mental illness to become manifested It may be that 
the h\es of persons who were predisposed to mental disease have been 
saved bv modern medicine only to have the weakness become apparent 
m later )cars Science, while saving the body, has not yet taught how 
to cope with the problem of saving the mind On the other hand some 
of the commitments of older persons are not really the result of emo- 
nonal maladjustment but the result of their having no other place to live 
No doubt organic factors have much to do with the breakdown of 
older people The process of physical degeneration works toward re- 
ducing the size of organs, changing intercellular and supporting tissue, 
altering blood vessels and circulation Healing after injury and disease is 
less rapid than in the earlier years ” But even if the pervasiveness of or- 
ganic factors IS admitted, the role of mental hygiene is significant The 
waj the older person thinks about his organic decline will influence his 
effectiveness His willingness to accept an altered plan of life should at- 
tend changed phvsical status, besides, his attitude will affect the extent 
and speed of physical changes Therefore, even considering organic 
alteration the problem of aging is soil largely a problem of mental 
h) giene 

There arc certain questions for the classroom teacher to consider 
Idcall), provision against the ills and uncertainoes of old age should be- 
gin in the early jears of life, that is, good habits and a healthy outlook 
must be established, symptoms of mental ill health must be identified, 
and indniduils who give evidence of such symptoms must be treated 
Th«c provisions arc the best defense against maladjustment If the class 
room teacher can help his pupils establish these goals of mental hygiene, 
It means tint he is becoming aware of minor symptoms, is helping pupils 
resolve some of their conflicts, and is helping them to develop consistent 
habits of stnv mg tow ard self realization 


THE MEANING OF MENTAL HEALTH AND MENTAL HYGIENE 

The Concepi of Menial Heotlh People are rather closely agreed upon 
man> of the basic aspects of the meaning of mental health It is only the 
wording of the dcfin.tions lh« differ Thrt cen be seen m the quoted 
definitions which follow ^ 


Mental hjilth msy be defined ,d)ustn,ent of ,nd,v .duals to them 

ches and the tiorld at large mth a maximum of effccmcness, satnr- 

//tK.oSrjo Gr«»<ng Problem of Old age Pstehoses’ Mentd 
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/acnons, cheerfulness, and soculU considerate behavior, and the ability 
of facing and accepting the realmes of life The highest degree of mental 
health might, therefore, be described a^bar tvbich peTm]ts an indmdna} 
to icahzc the greatest success «htch hts capabilities will permit, ^sith a 
maximum of satisfactiorwo himscff and the social order, and a minimum 
of friction and tension This implies a stage of such well being that the 
indnidual is not conscious of unsatisfied tenaons, docs not show socially 
inadequate or oh)cctionable behavior and maintains himself intellectually 
and emotionallv in an) environment under any circumstances ” 

A ' mature, healthy person ’ is estremely difiicult to define, indeed, 
a clear-cut and complete definition is impcusible at this time Suffice it 
CO say that [hej is one who is able to hie at relative peace with himself 
( and with his neighbors who has the capacity' to raise healthy children, 

^ and who, when these basic functions are accomplished, still has energy 
I enough left over to make some further contribution to the society m 
which he lives’® 


Mane Jahoda, making a report to the Joint Commission on Afental 
Illness and Health, suggcsts_sou!iyof categorie s for con ceptualang the 
ofecn \ iguc term wmfaJ }>caUh 

1 An attitude toward ones self in which self-inspection leads toward 
acceptance of weiknesses and pnde in strengths, a clear image of what 
one really is and identity with it so that one is motivated toward inner 
srabdicy 

2 Growth and development toward self realization of one’s porentjah- 
nes, 3 blending of one’s totil personahrv toward achieving the best of 
\v hat one might become 

3 Integraaon of personality involving a balance of psychic forces a 
unified outlook on life, and some capacity for withstanding anxietv and 


4 Autonomy’ of action in which the individual determines behavior 
from withm instead of drifting with the impact of present stimuli inde- 


pendence m the face of difficulties 

5 A perception of reality which is relativch free from what one 
wishes things might 6c and^hchtfuaU^shtsbcingaitenf^i^Toandcon 

cemed with the avelfare of others 

6 Masters of the environment through (a) the ability to love, (h) 
being adequate m love, worl, end pUy. (c) competence m humm tele- 
ttons, (rf) cepecitv to adept oneself to entrent circamstances (e) ab.l.ty 


■■mnt Conference Vrilntmm Rrporti Nc" 'otk Appleton Ccntoiy 


V uZ"w»«.»,e-P„«.eHee/,b,tded,Ne» V.tk AtcGten 
Hill Book Company fnc.iWf, p 
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to draw satisfactions from one’s environment and (f) willingness to use 
problem soh mg approaches in the bfe processes ” 

The foregoing passages indicate some of the underlying concepts of 
mental health Mental health involves (1) conunuous adjusting rather 
chan a static condition and is therefore a progressive goal It is an ability 
to cope with the present and m all likelihood to adjust satisfactorily in 
the future It involves (2) physical, mental, and emoaonal phases of ad- 
lustive behavior as well as habits of work and attitudes toward situations 
and obstacles Hence, mental health is (3) a point of view one takes j)f 
a/^h^es of living The concept includes (4) a social phase — referred to 
in tlTe ddirutiohs by such words as “socially considerate behavior,” 
“satisfaction with the social order,” and “contributions to society ” Men- 
, tal health is not simply the absence of disease but is (5) a process of 
optimum functioning and maximum self-rcahzation For those“^o are 
lU It IS a matter of getting well, for those who are “getting along” it is 
a matter of improvement, and for those who are robust it is a matter 
of maintaining and continuing achievement 
/ Mental health for teachers is a state m which they arc effective m their 
, work, take satisfaction and pndc in the acnvices they pursue, manifest 
cheer in the performance of their duties, and are humanely considerate 
of their pupils and their professional coworkers This is a large order — 
perhaps too large an order— but the ongoing nature of mental health 
holds a saving feature Working toward improvement and attaining 
some betterment are evidence of mental health in its dynamic concept, 

I McnnLhcalth in the classroom can be emphasized in similar terins It 
j involves students who are effective, or successful, m the activities of the 


classroom The mentally healthy student is one who gains satisfaction 
from the achicvcn^nts he is experiencing, and who has reason for doing 
so Because he is effccuvc and has satisfactions, he is cheerful about his 
work and his assoennons And fimlh, the mentally healthy student is 
one who c_an work for and with others as well as by himself He is not a 
lonesome personahtv, rather, he takes pride m knowing how to live 
happiK and productively with others** And by virtue of these charac- 
tcnstics, he is forming the habits and ittitudcs that create m him a con- 
fidence that problems should be and can be aggressively attacked - 
The Concept of Mental Hyg.ene Mental h>gienc can be defined more 
casil) than mental health, because it is simply thejneans by_3Vhich_the 
process oLmcntal health is realized B^ond this very general statement 
the explanation becomes more difficult, because mental hygiene is a way 
of life and so involves ail that influences what one feels, says, and does 

pp '"'X 
"Rcradd A "G»ot timal 41 14 S, Janu 4 r). IWS 
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tn the classroom it involics the plans, the objeemes, the techniques, the 
mttcnals, the phjsicil conditions, and the teacher liiiiiscif, as the, shape 

the classroom atTnosphere as a whole ^ 

Tlje inclusncncss of rlie mcanmg of mental hvmenc js )nd)cated m the 
following 


Just as public hjgicnc is concemed with the health of people who arc 
well as much as with the ilbcsscs of those who arc sick, sd mental hv* 
giene has impLcaaons for everyone fn its broadest sense, the aim of 
mental h>gienc is to help all persons achieve fuller, happier, more bar 
monious, and more cflfcctne lives 


Afental h\ giene intolv« developing an understanding of oneself and of 
others It involves capitalizing on one’s mtellccnia) potential, gaining satis- 
faction from posttnc emotions, and controlling the manifestation of 
negauve emotions Inasmuch as mind and body are but aspects of the 
total organism, mental hygiene means applying knowledge with regard 
to keeping in as good physical health as possible and knovung what to 
do in the event of illness 

Broadl) speaking, the mental hv giene program m the school should do 
two things (1) It should seek to remove as man\ as possible of the con- 
ditjons which hamper the realizaaon of mental health and should seek 
to dimmish the impact of those hindrances which cannot be removed 
(2) The mental hvgiene program should seek, m terms of the maturity 
of the pupil, to develop attitudes that will encourage a sensible attack 
‘^upon problems, and it should seek to develop tension-tolerance for the 
unpleasant aspects of life that at least tcmporanlv, cannot be changed 
It should, in bnef, aim at the highest degree of self-realtzarion for each 
child m all areas of his school experience 
The Prospects of Mental Health Individual school S) stems in which 
mental hygiene has been given special emphasis report gratifying results 
of improved school atmosphere and pupil behavior For example, in 
Indianapobs, a program of mental hygiene was developed, including, 
among other things, the following screening of prospective teachers in 
training insrirunons, presenwuon of an in service course in mental hy- 
giene (which in one ) ear enrolled over 400 teachers and administrators), 
employment of psychological consultants, emphasis on funcuonal citizen- 
ship m classrooms, special provisions for exceptional children, elimina- 
tion of segregated schools, proxisions for school community recreation 
programs, establishment of a committee to snidv and male rccommenda- 
riims for teacher svelfate, and cononmng research on, and evaluation of. 
the total mental hygiene program The results Mere a reduced rate of 


"Laurance 
Adiuitment, 2 
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delinquency (one-fifth of the nauonal average), reduced racial tension 
and acceptance of the Negro as an indnidual, reduced teacher turnotcr, 
better placement of pupils in appropnatc curnculums, widened partici- 
panon of pupils m extracumcular aemmes, increased community scnsi- 
mity of the role of the teacher^ and heightened avsarencss of the need of 
children in both school and community 

A study of Locust Point, a section of Baltimore, Maryland, indicates 
that eien the “diresr prophecies of dependability' and mstabiliiy may be 
brought to nought” bv an effeemely planned and executed program of 
mental h\giene The data show that an educational program planned to 
fit the needs of people who are potentially poor, through inheritance 
and cultural conditions, mas ser\c to make them dependable citizens 
Dr Ruth Fairbank, director of the follow-up study, ga\e teachers the 
major credit for turning the human liabilities of Locust Point so largely' 
into community assets "* 

In San Francisco, where 800 "atypical" children were treated m ac- 
cordance w ith their needs, only four of them appeared m )us enilc courts 
This would be an cnnablc record if the 800 children had been “average” 
children Sc Louis cTpencnced somewhat the same results when only* ? 3 
per cent of 1,969 students in special classes were committed to correc- 
tional institutions The Los Angeles Institute of Family Relations reported 
that 70 per cent of 10,000 cases of porennal divorce were prevented 
This last study is not of direct concern to the school, but it does show 
that improved understanding can result m better human relationships 
For the most part, evidence of the efficacy of mental hygiene pro- 
grams in the school must wait for better tools of evaluation and for 
longterm follow up studies In ten or fifteen years we may be able to 
make more valid comparisons, but at present we must depend greatly’ 
on impressionistic statements There is good reason to believe that better 
understanding of the nature of ments] bygjcne programs plus more and 
better-trained professional workers will make significant contributions 
toward the development of mature, healthful members of our American 
society 


Adequate adjustment is not innate or instinctive Each new generation 
■must learn anew the processes of effective living The outstandmo- char- 
acteristic of human beings is the high degree of their abih^ to change 


of a \tenud Health Program” m Mental Health 
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But ^vlthout the direcnon and su^non prot^(^cd by the experience of 
prcuous generations the actions of the present population Mould be 
taltering and groping It can therefore be said confidentU that the mental 
health of the future is dependent upon those «ho influence the h%cs 
of young people The place of greatest influence of course, is held b> 
the parents, bur a close second is the role occupied bj teachers 


ASPECTS OF THE MENTAL HYGIENE VIEWPOINT 

There are three phases of the mental hvgicnc view point which concern 
the teacher in varving degrees These phases or aspects arc (I) the posi- 
tive, (2) the preventive, and (3) the curative 

The Positive Aspect of Menial Hygiene It is said that the great niajoritj 
of babies are bom perfect Cerrainl), there arc man) children who seem 
to be happv, v igorous, and cunous They enter school w itli pleasurable 
anticipaoon As thet continue m rhe upper grades and high school, the 
mapney of these pupils are in good mental health (sec Fig 1, which 
show's that these age groups do not contribute to mental illness staustics 
m proportion to their numbers in the total populanon) The task of the 
teacher is to help this mijorit) achieve greater self realization, to prepare 
them for life’s exigencies through providing them balanced experiences 
of success and failure Though these pupils have solved their problems 
up to now, they can be aided m developing better social skills and im 
proving their understanding of and empathy with others The) can 
learn what for each of them are realistic goals Thc\ can learn to ap 
preciate and exploit their gifrs and talents, to face and accept their hmi- 
rations, ro regard themselves as worth) and comperent individuals, to 
apply iheniscives assiduousl) to achievable tasks, and thus to develop 
work habits of connnuous value The posiuvc aspect of mental health is 
one of capitalizing on one s strengths and ancmpting to correct one’s 
weaknesses 

The Preventive Aspect of Menlol Hygiene The second aspect of mental 
ht gicne IS concerned with individuals who are on the brink of mental 
ill-health The preventive aspect of mental hvgicne involves special pro 
grams for individuals after thev have reveafetf svmptoms ot' inapienc 
mental and emotional disturbance Thus, a child who is occasional!) 
truant will he studied to see what his background difficuincs are, m the 
hope that adjustments can he made before the truanc) has liecomc 
habitual or has spread into other sv mptoms 
In the mam it is m the preventive and preservative aspects of mmtal 
hveicne that tcichers will find the opponmun for greatest scrv-icc TIicv 
can set the tempo of learning siruations and control the general soaa! 
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atmosphere of the classroom, and they can gne attenuon to the minor 
deraaons of indnidtial behasior that gne warning of later, more serious 


problems of adjustment 

The Coralive Aspect of Mental Hys'cnc Just as the prcser\ative aspect 
of mental hvgiene shades into the presenme so docs the pre\eno\c 
shade into the curatiie When the teacher first encounters a certain 
pupil he ma) disco\er that the pupil already has some marked de\iatwn 
of behavior which cannot be considered to be within even the wi cr 
limits of normahr) These borderline cases present a difficult problem to 
the teacher, since a precarious decision must be made whether to try 
to do something for the individual or to keep hands off,’ because of 
the danger of doing soil further damage With this difficult situation in 
mind, one must look upon the curame aspect of mental h\g;icne as a 
technical problem that should be largely left to c'qserts When emotional 
illness IS senous the incipient breakdown may be hastened by the ‘ help 
of someone who is acting on good intentions alone Recognizing this 
hazard, Robert H Felix warns Dont suck your neck out. W^th the 
best mtenoons in the world amateur psychiatrists can do lasting damage 
to the emotionally unstable As a marrer of blunt fact, learning to do no 
harm is one of the basic tenets of mental h\ giene ’ ** 

Who! Teachers Can Do But there is a great deal that the classroom 
teacher can do short of posing as a p^chiatnst Teachers can recognize 
such dynamics of mental hygiene as (1) the fuohrv of competition 
against odds compared with die gam of sansfacoon from appropriate 
achievement and from sustained qualit\ of human relationships, (2) the 
need children have for tasks which can be accepted with enthusiasm, (3) 
the fact that maladapove behaviors arc defenses against anxieties (4) the 
building of self-esteem through recognition acceptance by others, and 
peisonal fulfillment.” Dr George Saslow desenbes psychotherapy as a 
problem of reeducation involving (1) a definition of the subjects habitual 
methods of response, (2) statement and realizaoon of the pnnapal al 
temaove methods which would yield better results, and (3) practice of 
these methods while maintaining contact with the therapist, unnl the 
response becomes habitual ** Teachers can pamcipate m this reeducaoon 
(as will be shown in later chapters) by understanding the nature and 
origin of unsatisfactory responses by helping pupils define alternatives, 
and by giving support— during both progress and regressions— to the 
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pupil as he stmes to improtc This process requires panence, confidence. 

>“'•‘*5 grnnfjmg duidcnds m improxcd nuoi! 
children whose s>Tnproms arc passinp and 
minor but who might, if tcichcrs evade the problem, develop peRistmc 
habits which would hamper future adjustment One classroom teacher 
has stated the problem ns follows 


All of us will agree that we do something to all children whether 
or nor jf is mrended Therefore, ic vould be fat better jf reacbers tneiv 
what to do 

There is also the stcuanon which demands prompt action bv the 
teaclier Mans deeds which sometimes rum our to be rather rash could 
be avoided 

Think of all the thousands of bo\s and girls for whom there will 
never be any clinician TTiej are entitled to deiclop rhwr whole per- 
sonality which can best be done when the teacher understands the elc- 
tnencs of good mental healrii 

It IS undoubtedly as true m mental health as m anv other field that, 
even if the child can be seen by a speciahsr the ulomire product de- 
pends upon the cooperation of the classroom teacher w ith the ebmcian 
To fully cooperate, the classroom teacher needs a basic understanding of 
the problem 

We can look forward to, and work toward, the time when there will 
he a sufficient number of pstchojogtsrs and ps} chiarnsrs to rake care of 
the needs of nil school children At present the suppl) of such specialists 
is woefully inadequate, and often the cost of service js out of inch of 
the pirents of man) chddren Alosr high schools »n the Umred States 
enroll fewer than two hundred pupils and emploj fewer than nine reach 
ers In such sv stems the adding of specialists involves expense which 
school patrons feel is either unbearable or unwarranted Cien in the 
larger ^'stems w hich can and do employ ps) chiatrists or psj chologists, 
the teachers will have to see to carrying out the recommendations of the 
expert The basic fact and challenge is if teachers do not help, some un 
fortunate children w ill rcccn c no help at all 
A grear part of the good that teachers can do in iniprov mg the mental 
health of children lies not m what thcv can do for the child bur in what/ 
thev do i« front of the child, that js. the example thcv set and the class ; 
room atmosphere thev create For this reason, a considerable pomon of 
this book IS devoted to a discuswon of the factors that condition the 
mental health of teachers, with suggestions for removing some of the 
handicaps and for learning to live With the handicaps that cannot be 

readily remov cd , , r t ^ 

Mental health js not a m>stcfy It is the result of soimnfic and em- 
pmcal knowledge applied to the incvttablc problems of dailv hvmg 
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GOALS OF MENTAL HYGIENE 


The goals of mental hygiene have been expressed above as “the attain 
ment of a fuller happier, more harmonious and more effective existence ” 
Anal)^sis of the concepts of these words may be advantageous 
A Full Existence A full life is one m which, among other things, the 
individual comes close to realizing his potentialities He will hive grown 
and he keeps on growing in a productive sense This means, for teachers 
that they seek better ways of doing their important work, they study 
and take joy in the social impact of teaching, the\ are not satisfied just 
to “get by ’ but want to do the best job possible It means for their 
pupils, that those who are capable of good scholastic work do it The 
vaned activities provided in the schoolroom permit every' child to ex 
penence a degree of success 


A full life is one in which some exercise is given to all facets of the 
total personahty — the physical, mental, emotional and spiritual Everyone 
has potentialities in these areas and a goal of mental hygiene is to provide 
exercise and expression of them Here is seen the necessity for vanety in 
the school pogram The mental aspects are fairly well taken care of. 
except, per aps, that there is a lack of opportunity for supenor ac 
comphshmenc by gifted children The realization of physical potentiali 
ties needs more carefully considered attenuon Increasingly, attention 
Ac roi®’/"',,” ■" drama, /nd danang 

menravd I n^r I?'’ 

brotherhnnH ' increase in attennon to socialization and world 

ve^^ omctwcT n" unachievable ideal However, a 

cannot be left tLhance it must potentialities 

A Hoddv E«i«ion.> \ju 1 ^ seriously considered objective 

happiness is a direct'obwOT°^’’ltTeco^'’'' 

It IS difficult even to smte wh« ^ increasingly elusive In fact, 

happiness for one ate not necessanfv ‘t"h? th 

happv Perhaps the best wav to pmr another 

he IS happv , the observer m««r ? ^ person feels 

ness IS a way of looking at things'"^ '”‘PP‘ 
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less than buovant health, and who gets along with his teacheis and peers 
may be effecnve, while his honor roll classmate may be ineffecme be- 
came he cultivates no mterests beyond the academic and fails to associate 
\\ 1 th his peers 

Some >ears ago a college professor tailed the president of his iristmi- 
aon and the dean of the school m -which he had been employed, and then 
committed suicide Here vas a man who had apparently achieved a posi 
non of eminence but who v\as descnbed by his fellow staff members as 
being “a lonesome man— not mixing much ’ He had accomplished some- 
thing but his life could not be rated as effecme, since effectiveness must 
be judged in terms of social helpfulness and of lack of w aste 


THE CONCERNS OF THIS BOOK 

Mental h) giene is a man)' faceted phenomenon which has come to ha\ e 
local, national, and international importance In citing evidence of the 
extent of mental illness, it has been suggested that something can be done 
about it General statements have been made to the effect that, when 
teachers know the principles of mental hygiene and when schools are 
adapted to meet the needs of children and )outh, improvement can be 
effect^ In the remainder of the book attempts will be made to show 
how schools can be organized to challenge varied mteUecnial powers 
and potentialities Suggesaons are offered for obtaining sociall> oriented 
emotional release Plans arc described for achieving greater self-under- 
standing and understanding of others 
Students of mental h\gienc are requested not to become impatient be 
cause some all inclusive, miraculous cure is not prescribed Since menral 
health has man) aspects there must be many approaches to it Each 
chapter dircctl) suggests or implies some ways in which we can “chip 
away” at the problem of mental illness Any person is the result of all 
the experiences he has had — the aim here is to shape as many as possible 
of the child s and youth’s school experiences into the salubrious variety 
that will produce mental health The book is based on the faith that a 
million teachers, doing the little things in menral hygiene with millions 
of pupils will have a noteworthy cumulaov e effect 
Some readers of the first edition have expressed concern that there was 
no discussion of the distinctly abnormal— the psychonc, the cnminally 
insane, the sex deviate, the children who hate— in a mental hygiene text 
The reasons for the continued omission of discussion of the extreme 
deviate arc ( 1 ) these individuals require the services of specialists— con- 
sulting psvchologists, psy chiatnsts, and physicians, (2) the medical as- 
pects of the problem are an out of school enterpnse, (3) most teachers 
will encounter few such persons m the classroom, and if they do en- 
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m^dTnrZ'' >"= ”«* h'lp, und f4) nUhouijh 

Study of these types may have implications for teachers, these imphw 
tions can as readily be draun from study of normal children ifhose 
ma;or problem js more complere self realization and better dciclopment 
ot their ego concepts ' 

Emphasis is placed on tiie development of mental health by the teacher 
himself The teacher’s personal and professional philosophv is discussed 
The special concern of the bool, is to stimulate every teacher who 
swdics It to find one or several mental health experiments or projects 
that he will mmate This experimentation will not only be likely ro help 
the pupils but Will be a means of making^ teaching a cream c kind of 
work This m itself is a step toward optimum mental health 


SUMMARY 


Contemporar) man has learned much about controlling the physical 
world but seems untutored in wa^s of efficient living His difficulocs arc 
reflected in statistics on the extent of menral illness, srarisncs that force 
us to recognize mental health as a problem of prime importance The 
problem is being considered seriously by the Federal government, by in- 
ternational agencies, and by educators Ultimately , it seems, much of the 
vnilue of mental hy gienc will depend on teachers 

It cannot be said with certainty that contemporary man is more sus- 
ceptible to mental illness than were his ancestors but it is evident that 
man must learn to live more fully, harmomously , happily, and effectively 
Tcaclien can do much to reveal the vvav of life rhar will make it possible 
for individuals to grow toward social, intellectual, and emotional marurit) 
This they can do by (I ) putting a positive emphisis on the njcntal health 
that many already enjoy, (2) retarding further dctcnoration after the 
fifst symptoms of ill health have been observed, and (3) helping to cure 
chose w ho hav c minor disturbances 

The principles of mental hygiene arc not a mystery They are largely a 
matter of applying what we already know about effective living New in- 
sights are, however, being achieved Since too few parents will have the 
opportumty to Icam these pnnciples under formal instructions classroom 
teachers are in the most advantageous posiaon to help children and 


^ One slmnld nor rate the vie-« that the nation is rapidl; becotrong one 
if nsvchotics and neurones The fact is that there are manj, man} 
mture and health, craens Most of the ebtidren .n school arc soiling 
rheir nroblems satisfactotil; The proper atevi of the'Siraanon is that the 
tanceLigr^n tlis on mental health can be decreased Happ.cr and more 
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effectne h%es can be Ined The smdy of mental hjgicnc optimistically 

points the to impro\ement ^ 


STUDY AND DISCUSSION EXERCISES 

1 Scan a daily new'spaper for items which give ctidencc of the need for a 
widespread and constructive mental h)giene program 

2 Compile a list of the resources available m vour state which arc directly 
pointed toward the improv ement of mental health 

3 Present data for and against the argument that mental ill health has a 
greater incidence todav than m former generations 

4 List a number of specific things a teacher might do to help pupils de- 
\ elop a healths ego concept 

5 Which of the three aspects — positive, preventive, curative — do you 
consider to be of most importance for classroom teachers' 


SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Beers, Clifford, A Mind Tbit Totmd /ire/f, New York Longmans. Green & 
Co , Inc 1917 363 pp 

The first part of the book is the biography of a man who ‘ lost his mind” 
and fought a seesaw battle to regain balance He won The last part deals 
w ith his establishing ‘ the modem mental h) giene mov ement ’ 

Bonnev, Merl E., Mental Health m Edticatton, Englewood Cliffs, N J Allvn 
and Bacon, Inc, 1960, pp 394-423 

The effect of the teacher’s personahtv on pupils and the factors which 
condition their mental health are discussed 
Jahoda, Mane, Current Concepts of Posiine Mental Health, New York Basic 
Books, Inc. 1958 136 pp 


Mental health involves many human values including self-concept, reali- 
zation of potentialities, how one works plavs, and loves, and the ability 
to face and accept one’s ever-changing environment 
National Society for the Studv of Educauon, Mental Health m Modem Edu- 
cation, 54th \ earbook. Part II, Chicago Umv ersitv of Chicago Press, 1955 
The introduction and first two chapters describe the need for the mental 
hvgicnc emphasis, the role of teachers and schools and the manv people 
and agencies involved in a fruitful program of mental hy giene 
*^’0 Longer Alone,” Annual Report, New York National Associanon for 
Mental Health, 1958 33 pp 

The report desenbes the phcc of research, legislation, education, and 
cooperative effort in the anack on mental illness 
Remmers H H , and others (cds ), Oro^ih, Tejcbmg, md I canirag, Ness 
Tork Harper & Brothers 1957, pp 274-280, 418-127 
The first of these two readings deals with Goals of Mental Health 
rducation Selected bv Experts,” and the second is titled, ‘ Mental Health 
as an Educational Goal” 



CHAPTER 2 


THE BASIC NEEDS OF CHILDREN 


(if there were an mclusne answer to die questions mtnhing nicnraj 
health it might well be m terms of the satisfaction of human needs One 
enjoys mental health to the etrent to which his needs are gratifietl prtN 
sided that fulfillment of i specific need docs not conflict with other 
needs Good hereditj, companb/e parents organized communities fine 
schools are all assets for childrens mental health But the ultimate basis 
for good mental health is the satisfaction of normal ph^ sical social and 
psychological needs Moreoter, the fundamental needs of children are 
nothing more than the fundamental needs of societ^ 


THE NATURE Of BASIC HUMAN NEEDS 

The Meaning and Imporiance of Needs Analysis of the various lists 
of needs by ps) chologists and mental hygienists shows that human needs 
arc just what the dictionan dcfinirion implies, (they arc ura), indis 
pcnsable, and urgently requisite Organic needs such as those for food, 
moisture, protection from extremes of temperature, if not satisfied will 
result m death It may be that lack of satisfaction of personal and social 
needs would not cause death but there is no certaintv of tins. It docs 
appear, though, that denial of such needs brings about n lack of desire 
ro lit e, ss hich might hasten death But aside frow death there arc rcawins 
for considering needs ro be Mtal and requisite 
(\Vhen needs are met efficiently, the result usually is a balanced and 
integrated personahts The indnidual becomes a happ\, harmonious 
and productive person, who is a source of gratificanon rosociers as well 
as to himsc^ Satisfaction docs not ncccssanh imph that there is saria- 

’LawrenccK Frank The FtmJjmentjl Needs of tie CMJ Sett The Na 

tional Association for Mental Health Inc, S9S\ p 2S 
25 
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non Satisfaction does imply that needs arc on the way to being met by 
a pronressing and confident person On the other hand, when needs are 
not met, or when their satisfaction is delayed too long, the person may 
become frustrated, inhibited, and unbalanced, developing a defeated, dis- 
couraged attitude This, at best, produces a lack of activity and a wish 
to retreat from social contacts— it retards progress toward self-rmlization, 
while at worst, it turns the individual into a liability to society 
v/MuUiphcity of Needs No wo authors seem to agree oti-ii listing of 
needs One A^nter lists forty basic needs, another gives a list of twenty- 
eight, many cite from five to eight, and a few reduce the list to xv. o or 
three In this book needs are classified into three categories — ^ganic_i_ 
personal, and socia l nee dj— with representative and illustrative, rather 
thafr*mclusive, subdivisions There is, of necessity, much overlapping, 
and It must be realized that the divisions are for the sake of convenience 


m discussion 

A great number of conditions must be satisfied, or on the way to being 
satisfied if a person is to live and attain mental health Other needs 
seem to vary m their intensity from individual to individual and accord- 
ing CO the level of their maturity That is, lack of satisfaction of a par- 
ticular need for one person throws him completely off balance, while the 
same unmet need has little visible effect on another — he is only denied the 
opportunity for more complete development m the area which the need 
most intimately concerns Thus, it appears that some children need more 
opportunity for exercise love, independence, or companionship than do 
others It is worth while to consider, however, that the differences may 
be more apparent than real Perhaps the child who appears to need little 
evercise has merely learned to put up with the fact that it is inconvenient 
for his parents to give him any more play space Another child may have 
been denied a healthful amount of loving care and tenderness and may 
have earU developed compensations for that lack The reason why a par- 
ticular child appears not to need companionship may be that his early 
efforts at friendship were repulsed, or that aloofness is merely the result 
of his not having experience in making fnendly contacts The fact that 
there are apparent differences m the intensity of the need is no proof that 
denial, or paraal denial, of the need has not had a limiting effect on 
development. 

Differ m Intensity ot Vonous Ages The multiplicity of needs is 
emphasized by the fact that living and growing seem to create additional 
requirements Thus, the newborn infant seems to be content if his organic 
needs arc satisfied He can at first be left alone while awake, but soon 
he becomes restive if not cuddled and fondled At this age he seems, from 
an adult viewpoint at least, not to need a feeling of accomplishment He 
IS saushed with the opportunity merely to manipulate But at the age 
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of nvo or three there b definitely a need for aceontnlnhment.> 

me do It Chtldren of all ages seem to need a great deal' of love, adoles- 
cents, however, from ounvard appearances, seem to be less inclined to 
seek a demonstrative mamfestation of parennl lo^e Babies often play m 
the same room umhout giving attenaon to other children (independent 
play) and sometimes play bcade one another without playing together 
(parallel play) Adolescents are much aware of their need for peer ac- 
ceptance, and their need for independence is also becoming more in- 
ssstent 


When children arc expericnang difficulty in adjusting to their phjsi- 
cal and social environment, when they are causing their parents and 
teachers to be perplexed, they arc m effect saying, “Some of my needs arc 
not met or on the way to becoming met I’m not just sure w hat is w rong, 
but I’m trying to sausfy my needs What I’m doing is a scries of expen- 
ments, which seem frequently to disturb adults” Of course, his analysis 
or statement is not so clear as that, but his actions are speaking for him 
1/ teachers can learn to transJate the actions of the child and to fill tn the 
gaps of “lack of understanding,” they will be helping the inarticulate 
child to better mental health 

The following sraremenr, though written about exceptional children, 
can well serve to introduce the problem of meeting the needs of all 
children 


Teachers, other school officials, and social workers often need to give 
parents of exceptional children help m undemanding that all children 
have the same banc physical and psycfio/ogrcal needs, that all children 
need an adequate and balanced diet, sufficient rest and sleep, a com 
fortable temperature, and acavny when well and rested, that all need to 
be lov ed and wanted, to hat e a reasonable independence in running their 
OW 7 I lives and in making their own decisions, to feel a sense of achieve- 
ment that comes from making things and doing jobs, tn wm the approval 
of others for what the> arc and do, and to feel that the) arc wonh- 
whilc individuals who reasonably conic up to their own inner stand- 
ards Helping children to find fuliillment for these phj*sical and psveho- 
fogical needs, is as much the tasl of the parenis of normal children as 
it IS of the parents of exceptional children * 

Adult needs which arc dominant include the need for significance and 
master)’— a feeling that progress i$ being made The day ro-da) existence 


‘Wdlum V SJvcrbcig. "On tfic Oripm of Neurosis." Fiyrhairy Jaunul of tbt 

BwhgyanJPjtbotcgyafMerrerfon^Kelatto»r,7U5.\W _ , „ . 

’S R Lavcock and George S Stevenson, m 49ih ^eart>ool, National Sooctj i 
Mi/smdj iJ/^ucatton. Pm H. The EJueatum of ExcepnomtCbiUren, Oncago 

of the Society 
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of the child and early adolescent is no longer satisfactory Perhaps m 
old age needs become less imperious, except the organic ones This may 
be due not so much to diminution of the needs as to having learned 
how to satisfy them One need that is receiving attention in studies of the 
elderly is the continuing need of a purpose * It is thought by many 
scholars that death may be hastened by retirement if attended bj lack of 
purpose 

Examination of the differing intensities of needs at \anous ages shons 
that needs are continuous There is neither a complete satisfaction nor an 
outgrowing of them Although the degree of intensity may varj, a need 
IS something that people of all ages must satisf> Needs thus become one 
of the focal points around which the stud^ of mental hvgicnc may center 


BASIC ORGANIC NEEDS 


Nature of Organic Needs If organic needs are satisfied, the human being 
\\ ill lu c, if they are not satisfied, he will die Contemporary psychologists 
discount the notion that there is human instinctive ecjuipmenc, or mech- 
anism, that automatically wi!) satisfy the need While the need may be 
manifest in general activity or restlessness, the way of satisfaction must be 
learned Moreo\cr, there is a need for balance or moderation Too much 
food, too much water, too much ox>gcn can be dcsrructne to life and 
hcilth Mcnnl hygienists arc concerned wnh the balanced satisfaction 
of organic needs because physical health is one of the foundation stones 
of mental health 


Dietary N^eeds and the School In many schools the madequate diets 

TlTherc ?hc only milk children get ,s with their school lunch 

il h Z buses early m the morning 

need to have a bit to eat an hour or so after school begins Thirma? 

Td'’::!”” Th^nir r rf '"d TP “"hTt d: “TordT.rs: 

m the clcmcntarv grades Tewhino shn 'll'^' supposedly learned 
dcsirabihtv of rcgulw meals emten attention to the 

alfnw for them ^ «surc and class schedules should 


SijieUimcLt) “f Geroniology 
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Practice shotild be given in establishing a pleasant emotional tone for 
mealtime In one school this practice was stimulated h\ an eighth grade 
teacher who took her cue from discuss on in social studies Before the 
phn was started the cafetem was probablv a t\pical one— considerable 
noise hustling and pushing m order to sit near a dear friend lmrr\ing 
to get through qvjjchiv so rhar a game of basketball ctmld be started A 
little food was dropped on the tables and the door and left for someone 
else to clean up The contrast w ith the later situation w as remarkable 
An eighth grade bo) or gir! was placed at the head of the table This 
pupil chose a coworker from the lower grades to help conduct the meal 
tn a pleasant manner An effort was made to make the subject for con 
versaoon pleasant and mtercsong for ever) one There was no hurt) 
because it had been decided that each person was to wait for all to 
finish There was a team which was responsible for table decorations 
Qeanimess was emphasized courte^ was practiced and suggesnom for 
improvements were asked for and respected Consequently the pupils 
looked forward to a pleasant meal m addition the results brought fur 
ther satisfaction student conversmons and remarks Jed the tcachere to 
realize that the practice was providing 1 stimulus for changing practices 
m the home Some of the pupils were interested in having their families 
practice courtesy give attention to making the table setting attractive 
and control the conversation at mealtime It is quite probable that many 
of these pupils w ould never have learned how to make a meal maximallv 
pleasant unless some practice w ere prov ided in the school 

The effectiveness of the schools lessons on health and diet dunng 
the past 5 ears consatiues a hope for the proponents of mental hygiene 
for the basic faces of meitral hvgiene are ;u$r as rcJchible is are the facts 
of ph) steal health 

The Need for Activity and Reft and the School Our schools hav'C for a 
long time recognized that exercise in varied forms alternated with pe- 
riods of rest and rcfaxioon is a necessary clement m childrens growth 
A major step tow'ard improvement could l>c made by vary mg the amount 
and kind of exercise and by regulating the amount of rest w accordance 
utth mdmdutl needs Too many of our physical activity programs arc 


of the mass type 

In ffenera! however children need activity to express themselves, to 
develop si ills that will aid their feelings of confidence and social com- 
petence to practice pin sical skills that h) the founditmn for adult aetiv i 
tics, and to aid m the assimihtion of experiences^ addren need also in 
re^t to replcni* then energies, or rather toato.H ercrasive 
tircdricssmal result in inattcnmcness in ermsness iiipnifested m drahng 

■Rnno eras. Cels B WIcr r-J J' » ' f'”' 
honkers N\ "orW Compm) Wt* pp « 
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with other children, and in irntahihts , manifested in connection with the 
teacher’s directions Often these needs arc inadsenently neglected in the 
home Therefore, the classroom teacher has the responslblht) to use his 
opportumty to help the children take some steps in the proper dirccoon 
The Need for Activity and Rest and the Individual Studies of the child 
may be made to find whether the school program is phjsicallv too sum- 
ulatmg for him as an mdiudual, and if ncccssar>% proper proMSions for 
rest or restnenon of activity are made Health cards, on which informa- 
tion from penodic health examinations is compiled, arc a\ailab1e to the 
teacher Using these tools, the teacher can do nvo things to improve the 
quality of rest and exercise, to balance them to fit the individual 
First, he should give functional recognition to the facts recorded on 
the student’s health card by the nurse or the doctor A heart murmur not 
serious enough to warrant special attention might soil predispose the 
child to tinng easily, and the warning taken from the card will make the 
teacher more alert to symptoms of oredness Defective vision mav make 
It difficult and frustrating for some children to pla) m certain ball games 
Digesave disturbances may indicate the need for somewhat more rest 
after meals than most children arc caking These arc only illustrations, but 
they serve to show chat the health card can have real significance, if it is 
used for more than filling the requirements of keeping a record 
Second, the teacher should watch for svmptoms of restlessness, which 
indicate the need for more vigorous exercise than the average student is 
getting The buoyant cnerg) of some youngsters can be absorbed m 
vigorous play, which makes it possible for them to adjust themselves to 
the comparative inactivity of academic classroom procedures A third- 
grade teacher reported that she often breaks class routine, in addmon to 


regular recesses, by saynng, “You have been working hard Let’s play a 
game for five minutes” The youngsters choose and play their game and 
are then ready to settle down to other work For pupils who tire easily, 
the teacher may limit vigorous exercise by creating situations in which 
the child may help the teacher while other voungsicrs are playing their 
rougher games In many grades, mats on which to he are provided for 
youngsters during rest penods 

An integral part of recognizing the child s need for activity is that of 
providing him ample room for play and exercise This is seen even m 
mfants, who %ociferous\) protest against being held tight or cry when 
their clothing presents free mosement. This need for space is recognized 
b) school admimsttatots and architects svho figure the size of the school 
and playground m terms of the probable enroUment of the schools Thus, 
each child has his space for growing, exercising, and experiencing When 
a school has outgrown the avaiUble play space, teachers and adminis- 
trators make efficient use of the space available by staggering the recess 
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periods Frequently teachers mse/j group the desks chairs, and tables 
close together m one part of the room so that the pupds mat hifc more 
spa«d uniformly 

The Many Implications of Posture Posture may be closely related to d ct 
Of CO che need for balance henseen rest and activity Improper posture 
map inhibit optimum growth adequate digestion and breathing Im 
proper posture may be a symptom of insu^cicnrsleep ormadequace diet 
A decade or two ago formal exercises were regularly scheduled and the 
teacher reminded pupils to stand and sic properly Now the emphasis is 
On the whole body exercise which is provided by encouraging pupils to 
engage m a wide \ anety of play The teacher of today tries to sec to it 
tfiac each chdd sits in a chair and at a table which fit him U hen desks 
are unadjustabic seats arc assigned iccordmij to the size of the pupil so that 
as good a fit as possible is obtained and changes arc made during the v car 
to provide adaptation to grownh chanijcs \ttcntion is giv cn to the eating 
and sleeping habits of the child by consulting w ith the parents Of course 
there are times when poor posture is mercU a matter of habit In such 
cases the teacher may call the pupils attention to the matter ff a chdd 
Jfceps his eyes too close to the paper while wnnng the teacher may 
properly remind him to hold his head up The teacher should not how 
ever overlook che fact that there may be glare or shadows on the paper 
which may be helped by changing the position or that the child may 
need to hav e his v ision corrected w ith glasses 
Periodic Health Exammoiions The periodic health examinatton men 
tioned earlier frequently becomes a /onnaJ procedure iwrhour adequate 
provision for followup Teachers too frequenth feel that cxaminanons 
and followup are a responsibility of doctors and nurses but even in vety 
w ell staffed schools this is not the case If the examination is to count as 
it should tcachere must know what the results arc and be informed of 
the proper procedures for followup A brief lecture to pup Is by the 
medical staff will not be enough Even if the followup is simpiv a matter 
of asking a question or gu mg a pcnodic reminder the chances for sue 
cess will be much greater If the followup includes teacher contacts with 
the parents so much the better The old sfogan a sound mind m a sound 

body contains much truth TVhilc the sound bodv is not synonymous 
with the sound mind the possibility that inadequacy in meeting 
needs may result in the manifestation of sv mptoms of poor mental health 

should not be dismissed i. . 

Heating and Vent Jot on of the Classroom Tliat temperature has a psv cho- 
lotncal effect on the individual is illustrated by the fact tint producmin 
IS hichest among those people who live jn temperate zones. Cnntraix to 
popular opinion we do not do our best work on warm sunm davs 
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acrealK, productivit) is highest on da\s «hen temperatures t ar> f torn 60 
to 70 degrees Therefore, teachers must pa\ attention to heat and ynnla- 
tion, so that the pupils may be psychologically predisposed to productive 

acti\ntv , 

Se^eral routine things can be done b> the teacher and his pupiis to 
o\ercome natural disad\ antages m heating and \entihaon Ideall), the 
teacher should give the pupils a share of responsibiht)% first, to make the 
lesson of heating and ventilation more effective, and second, to create an 
additional pressure toward the feeling that classroom aemmes arc co- 
operative endeavors Among the points to which pupils and teacher 
should give attention are the following (1) Adapting temperature to the 
t\ pe of activ It) , so that a temperature of 68 to 70 degrees prev ails for the 
sedentar) tv pc of acavit), and a temperature of around 60 degrees when 
activitv IS at a maximum in the classroom, (2) being sensitive to odors, 
unpleasant odors can detract from the pleasure denv ed from class activit) , 
(3) making classroom monitors responsible for giving the room an ainng 
when the recess periods take the children from the room, the cooler room 
on their return is an advantage, because contrasts m temperature should 
not be too marked, (4) seeing that air vents and exhaust ducts are kept 
open at all times w hen the room is occupied 
Temperatures should be carefull) watched, because a number of per 
sons m the same room will acfuall) raise the temperature, even without 
additional furnace heat. Since the teacher has countless other activities 


to supervise it will be advantageous to have some individuals in the class 
accept rcsponsibilit) for controlbng temperature Many teachers give 
such responsibilities to slow learning children, who vvould otherwise have 
less chance to feci that they are making a contribution to the class In 
terest in the cooperative project of controlling the temperature will be 
more rcadilv achicv cd if a temperature chart is kept 
Admittedlv attention to the details of heating and ventilation is a 
minor matter It seems to be adding to the alreadv multifarious duties of 
a classroom teacher Here again, it should be remembered that mental 
health consists of numerous small details It is comforting to know that 
step b\ step w c go a long vv a) ” 


Sensory Acuity and the School Child It is difficult to decide whether 
the need for sensor) acuitv » an organic or a psv chological need, never- 
theless to the extent that a child is defective m vision or heannjr, his 
problems of ad|ust,ng arc more difficult There .s reason to doubt that 
dc^ctivc vision of itself is a cause for misbehavior Children who have 
difficult> in hearing arc not ncccssanU problem children, in fact, many 
of them appear to be happv and well adjusted But such defects are with 
our doubt comrdmmg factors to behavior anomalies It follows that the 
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a child ,s treated ,utJ. respm to h,t h, mi, caps hecomes a imior 
factor m his reaction to ant sensort defect If the handicap ,s not rccoc- ‘ 
razed b) parents md teachers there is great hlehhood that too much ,i ill 
be expected of the child and ilm pressures for school progress and social 
conformitt mat (lecome too heat j for him to hear If, on the other hand 
due allow nnee is nude for the hmdicap the child will be cncoungcd to 
develop at i rare w Inch for him a comfomltls stnnufatmg 
One child m the fourth grade who quarreled frcqucnih '^^th his class- 
mates, who Was imttentive dunng the gmng of directions and whose 
work did not seem to be in accord with his intelligence test data was 
suspected of haMng poor \ismn Tlic tcichcr noted that he frequenth 
squinted and twisted his head while looking at what was placed on the 
board She tested the child bv the Snellen chart and on the liasis of the 
results, referred him to Ins parents for further testing b\ their oculist 
Glasses were prescribed and the da\ he reappeared in class wcnnng his 
glasses he paused at the door and shouted to a hot across the room ' Ifi 
Johnn} I can see tnu from here Increased interest in schoolwork was 
immediatel) appnrcnc and the hot s soc/il relations imprmed markcdlv 
There js besides the possjbiht) that vjsuil riifficultt will result in a 
type of eyestrain that is phjsicilK oncomforrable Smarting eyes, head 
aches and dizziness make it difficult for a child to concentrate on yshat 
IS going on in the classroom The accompan) mg phy sjca/ discomforr ma\ 
tend to mike him irritable so tim he has trouble getting along w ith teach 
ers and pupils Some aural difficulties may produtc simibr phisieil dis 
comfort and thus stimulitc an inatrenme attitude quite apirr from keep* 
mg the child from heiring w hat is said dunng class actw mes These gen 
erili/anons hm e the support of facts as it has often been noted tint w hen 
a child IS fitted with glasses when he his w-at remmed from hts ears or 
when he is supplied with i hearing aid immediate imprmcmcnt of he 
has lor results 

Regular and frequent physical csainmation of school children js, there- 
fore a step tow ard mcenng thcir physical needs Tins csimmation should 
hate two major ohiecmcs (1) m stimulate the necessary steps m hiimc 
the defect remedied as cirly is possible and (3) to encourage the tcather 
to make due allowance for the handicap Ideally tlicsc esammatums will 
he conducted b> a regular plusiaan or at least by a nurse nr a teacher 
w ho has hid special mscrwcw'tt in malmg such cuminarions TIk docmr 
nurse and teacher might base to cooperate m educating parents or m 
enlisting the aid of channbk insrmmons m order that adeqime corret 
tion miy be ewen the child after a diagnosis has been made The teacher 
can help by scatmc the child where he can ^ or hear to l»^r ad«ntagc 
and by being a!ert‘to dcs lations of bchayior that nu\ l>c crplamed l.y the 
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defect Obviously, such allowances arc contingent upon the first step- 
)f the existence of the Inmlicap 
too, the teacher maj come to rcih/c tint tlic chilil 
i sensor) defect Indications of difiicult\ in licaring ini\ 
of the following 

1 Inability to locate the direction from w Inch sound is coming 

2 More than nonnil use of the hands in mihing wants hnown 

3 Voice which lacks an intonation pattern and resonance 

4 Difficulty in maintaining balance — frequent filling or stumbling 

5 Faulty articulation and mispronunciation of common words 

6 Inattention and frequent errors in carr) mg out directions 

7 Turning the head to catch sound w iih the better car 

8 Cupping the hands to catch sound better 

9 Frequently asking to ha\c statements repeated 

10 Poor spelling when dictaaon is used 

1 1 Lack of interest in group acov itics 

12 Peculiar posture— tilting the head into an unusual position 

In addition, such indications as msiWc discharge from the car, com- 
plaints of earaches, and the repomng of noises in the head should be fol- 
lowed up by the child s having a thorough hearing cxaminanon 
Certain other behavior symptoms may be a warning that the child is 
suffering from a visual handicap The teacher should be so thoroughl) 
aware of these s)mpcoms that it would be difficult to overlook them 

1 Attempting to brush off something when reading or writing 

2 Rubbing the eyes frequently 

3 Watering c)es, bloodshot eyes and red c)clids, or frequent sties 

4 Complaining of headiches or blurring of reading matter 

5 Crying after reading or showing fits of temper 

6 Screwing up the face or blinking excessivel) 

7 Holding a book far aw ay or too dose w hile reading 

8 Shutting or covenng one eve w’hilc reading 

9 Tilting the head to one side when reading or viewing the board 

10 Frequent confusion of ws and »’s or o’s and e’s 

1 1 Tensing the body when looking at distant objects 

12 Inattention dunng reading lessons, while something is being wnt- 
ten on the board, or during field trips 


becoming aware c 
In other ways, 
handicapped by a 
be one or several 


, «> need might be stated es 

follows The child has a need to have close and accurate contact with his 
physical environment It will be seen m the following pages that sensory 
acuity will also condition the way .n vvhich the child s psychological and 
social needs will be met ^ ° 
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BASIC PSYCHOlOGICAl NEEDS 

Just as the satisfaction of organic needs conditions the decree of nhi s 
ICTI liealrh so the satisfactton of psjchological needs influences the decree 
of mental health It Mould be ililHcuIt to prose that satisfacnon of pss- 
chological needs is requisite to life, but cerrainij such satisfaction is nec 
essaty for complete Using and for as ell rounded personality development 
The Need to Feel Seeute It would be easy to get the imptession that 
fnc need for feelings of sccunij nu) he satisfied by considerate treat 
ment from others I requentj) emphasis is bid on the belief chat a child 
feck secure \i hen he is lov ed by Ims parents, when he gets a great deal of 
time and attention w hen his wishes are qmcklj satisfied, w hen he is not 
stemf) disciplined and when economic circumstances arc such that these 
fictors and his organic needs arc rcadih samRcd 

^VTien a chiW is fed uhenexer he is hungry he gets more than food — 
he gets a feeling of confidence that hts needs arc going ro be met he 
feels that he can trust hts uorld As all the successive difficult lessons 
of sociaf adjustment come afong he has this basic securitj and con 
fidence to build upon If, on the other hind, he is left hungry and 
thwaned bj an inflexible feeding schedule he may begin to doubt 
and fear the world and is fikel) to approach his subsequent experiences 
with doubt, fear, and msecuncy * 


To a brge ctccnf these conc}asions mean that the child needs to feel 
that adults hi\c faith in him He must know that he is accepted for what 
he IS, because of Ins assets and m spite of his shortcomings This faith 
must include adult belief in his good intentions, without giving undue 
retention to « htf bis actions reaUy arc 
A secure person needs to hue faith m his own ability to solve his 
problems, to overcome obsticlcs in the path of achicvcmcnr and to stand 
on his own feet ' m the shifting sands of time ’ This second basis of 
sccvrity has al! too often been overlooked Genuine security is something 
which muse be won The love of adults and the affection of peers is a 
good starting point, but as the child grows older he must sure/j become 
less dependent on ofhers and more self reJianr Therefore the opportunity 
for a child to dev clop manual, mental, and social si ilk must not be with- 
held by ovcnndulgent adults This relates among other things to the 
fundamental need for freedom, for providing for unhampered develop 
nienr through a variety of play and work expcncnces 
When the factors that make for security arc licking, the inevitable 

K Frank. F»,oml,ty oiiJ Culture New -Vork ^ 

Eldredge Inc 1948 p 7 By pennission of the present publishen The Interstate 
Printers and Publishers Danville JU 
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result IS the manifestation of symptoms of mental lU-health These symp- 
toms may take any of a variety of forms, but the most outstinding arc, 
on the one hand, fcarfulness, timidity, social reticence, lying, stealing, or 
retreat from competition, and on the other hand, ovenggressueness, 
bullying, exhibitionism, or other attempts to compensate for the felt lack 
Feelings of Secunly and !he School Ideas for fostering genuine feelings 
of security may be inferred from examination of the nature of feelings 
of insecurity First, the teacher must be able and v, lUing to show affection 
for the pupils He must realize that intentions arc not alu ays sy nonymous 
with actions There should be faith in the impro\ ability of personality 
and behavior The teacher must accept the pupil for uhac he is— in spite 
of his slowness m learning, his addiction to the use of foul language, his 
lack of cleanliness or his impertinence and his disobedience In addition, 
the teacher must help other children to accept their schoolmate — teach- 
ing them to aid, rather than hinder, him m the changes that will make 
him more acceptable The latter has been done with striking simplicity 
by teachers who take their pupils into their con5dencc and explain to 
them that a certain boy or girl is in need of help, that his actions arc a 
way of saying that he is hating difficulty, and that althougli be may seem 
to resent their kindnesses at first he wiU soon come to appreciate them and 
they in turn will appreciate him 

It often requires but a small amount of friendliness to show i child that 


he is accepted A school principal, noted for his friendliness, showed this 
quality by giving a pat on the back to those who spoke to him, and pupils 
m the school w ould walk much out of their way for the chance to greet 
him with “Hello ' The principal not only knew the names of more than 
500 youngsters in the school but could give interesting little observations 
about their characteristics and difficulaes On one occasion, he noted 
a little boy crying on the front steps He simply went over and sat 
beside the lad and said nothing for several minutes When the cry ing 
ceased, he put his arm around the boy and began to talk to him about 
general topics When after a few minutes of impersonal conversation, 
the boy began to respond the principal inquired about the trouble and 
commiserated with him Finally he gave a gentle shove and said “O K. 
Better get going lour teacher wiU miss you” This friendliness, though 
certainly not the solution to this boy’s problem helps him to keep trying 
to adjust as more exacting steps are taken by school personnel 
The child should be allowed enough freedom so that he can learn to 
do things for himself Instead of being given minute directions relatite 
to what should he read how a picture should be drawn, what the outline 
of a discussion should be, the child might well be permitted to trx out 
some things for himself Children need to develop independence if they 
are to develop feelings of sccunty that are genuine This whole question 
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Ilf emotional mining is not a matter of alfecnon ] iioold sa, there is 
enttrelj too much affection m famtlms. If there oere a good deal mote 
healrh, mdifference ii e « ho happen to be m the field of mental healih 
ot children w odd perhaps haxe fess to do 

Tlicrc js houcser o caU for bahnee m the amount of help gnen 
rcachers ma> properlv cushion some of the difficulctes ivhich children 
have, but the> should be careful nor to male the child helpless by over 
protccaon The sh) child should not be made a teacher s pet The slow 
learner should not be assigned only the tasks which he can ea 5 il> 
perform Rather, continuing emphasis should be placed upon under 
standing cich pupil well enough so that opportunities will he provided 
for him to devxlop those particular talents which will give him a feeling 
of competence 

It should he emphasized that the need to feel secure is the point at 
issue— nor the need to be secure When a person can be made to feel 
secure m hts ahiUc^ to meec chingmg conditions his attitude w ill 6e one 
that IS helpful in facing the problem of continuous adjustment to an ever 
changing w odd If this point is kept m mind there w ill be less danger of 
overemphasis on the aspect of secuntj that is dependent upon one s rela 
oons w jth others 


The Need fe Manipulate ond Sotisfy Cunesity Among the human needs 
frequently listed by psycholopsts is the need for new etpenences It 
IS first noted m the 'crj >oung child as an almost compulsive desire to 
touch and feel everything that can be reached In preschool children it 
IS manifest m their inabilitj to settle into a routine, there seems to be an 
insistent drive for change m activitv and experience School children 
rc%cal the need in their constant desire to range wide!) and be on the 
go in order ro see new things and places The adolescent shows his 
cueiosit) in his reluctance to take the good advice of older people he 
wishes to find out for himself Some adults reveal their cunositv m an 


avid desire to rend others devote their time and monc} to travel some 
bend their energies to research Cven those adults whose curiositv does 
not seem to be strong show boredom and dissatisfaction with highly 
routine nnd sranc conditions It seems probable thu more adults would 
rcvenl greater curiositv if they were not afraid of mccung defeat were 
they to hazard a change of jobs or of living locale 
Cunositv IS a valuable adjusove technique for meeting and adapting 
toneu sitmtiom Ont must knon ihe how when and w here of cereun 
■.cnone mmt know whet ,s e^pecKd and whM B demanded if he is to be 
aecepred and to become cffccnic In i culture that salues mdnidnal 

•n,ll.mC Blao in M.d.rn Omerf, of Old 
non Bookie. 6 Col .mhos Oho Anwneao Ednc.on Press Ine, I9)» p 20 B, 
pmons on of Charles E. Merrill Compao) 
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mitianve and resourcefulness, cunosity about mattere that 
learned about previously can strengthen considerably the mdivid 
capability of acting on his own ”• 

Satisfying Cunosity in the School Something negatite often seems to 
happen to the cunosity of children as fhe result of their school expen- 
cnees The kindergarten and primary-school child is enthusiastic an 
eager, he is delighted that there are so many school days in the week 
But his delight seems to ^\ane in the middle grades, indeed, by the time 
he is in high school, he bemoans the fact that there are so few Saturdays 
and Sundays It is hoped that a part of this is due to the psychology 
of suggestion, which would make one feel odd if he were to admit likmg 
school But much of the dislike for school can undoubtedly be accounted 
for by there being too little opportunity for manipulation, direct experi- 
ence, and the satisfaction of personal cunosity This is indicated in the 
following summary of conditions which favor effective learning 


1 The opportunity to engage m tasks that arc suited to the back- 
ground of the learner and are a challenge to him 

2 A goal toward which the child can work and the significance of 
which he can feel 

3 A learning tisk of such a character that the vanous motivating 
forces, such as the desire for security, the demands for acuvity, or the 
feelings of hunger, are satisfied either through the learning activity or 
through the general arrangements under which learning acnvity takes 
place 

4 Provision for repettaon, with lOtnnsic rewards if feasible, when 
skills or habits are involved 

5 Situations involving problemsolving so designed that, when the 
child arrives at the solution, he feels he has accomplished something 
worthwhile, with a gain m security and status and without frustration 
of other motivating forces ' 


Tlic need to explore and to Icam is a difficult one to satisfy m ele 
mcntar\ -school children, because of our haste to have children grow up 
There is too great a tendency among teachers to interpret behavior of 
children on an adult level It is easy for us, with our wealth of back- 
ground cxpenence, to sec the value of acquinng skill in computation 
We perceive the imporuncc of developing good taste and proficiency 
in reading and of pncticing habits of courtesy and respect, but ele- 
mentarv pupils often seem to be unimpressed by the importance of such 
factors Of course, manj do develop ‘ in a desirable manner,” but perhaps 
TranLlm J Slu« anJ Roben S On PeTtOTul Adpisttnent m American Culture, 

^ew^o^k Harper & Broihen I9S3 p 81 

Knowledge about Children m 
r 7 School, S6th \ earhook Part II National Society for 

thcSnidv of Education, Chicago Universit) of Chicago Press 1957, p 99 
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On the other Innd there arc those who seem to be httle concerned 
ahoue pJeistng others Gctt.ng them to see the laluc of formal schooling 
IS someu hat difficult and there « probaWj no easy solution However it 
IS possible to stud> children as they pla^ as they react in the cfessnwm 
as they converse with pupils and teachers to find out what their 
motivations may be These motivations can then be used as the point 
of departure in planning school ocaiittes Scttdying baseball /earning 
home nursing incident to canng for a sick brother running a candv 
shop or discovering how the school heating plant works — any of these 
might well serve is the focal point for school activities that will motivate 
students to learn to read fiijure and get along with others We must 
not assume that children are ready to satisfy curiosity because the 
sjj/abus so presenbes Lets discover where they arc by lisienmg The 
discovery of present interest and the use of the present locus to provide 
opportunities for learning and mmipulaang arc vital 
Teachen can m recogmnon of the need to satisfy curiosity seek to 
maintain balance benieen organized and spontaneous activity Some 
routines are necessary and comforting but operating on punch clock 
regularity slav ish adherence to a syllabus or course of study sncking to 
the text and avoidance of wandering from the sub;ect are guaranteed 
soporifics for cunosicj There musr not only be a variety of activities 
for the group but also a variety of choice for individuals At all grade 
levels ic IS advimcageous fo provide opporrunities to touch feel and 
manipulate the objects being studied There is a tendency to give lectures 
and assignments too dogmatically which results in diminution of cun 
osity Having some cows eyes or lungs available for dissection idds 
much to verbal explanations and textual matenals Curiosity about the 
meaning of citizenship for another example can be better sirisfied by 
some direct contact with cmc acnvities than by merely knowing the 
answers to questions in a civics textbook *•* 

An obstacle to the most advantageous use of curiosity 1$ the baste with 
which teachers answ er questions Afany of them seem to fee! that rr mil 
be embarrassing not fo know the answer to the question hence they 
answer vaguely or with half truths rather than admit that they do not 
know The more thoughtful teachers however feel that a pupil s qocs 
non IS a sraitmg point for growth rather than a finish hne They spur 
pupils by showing enthusiasm for the quesnon suggesting sources ot 
information and calling for a follow up report 

» American Assoaat on of School Adm msoaton Ed camg for 
ship nd yearfjoo!^ nashngton Natioiul Education Associanon 1954 pp 91-OS 
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A high-school teacher, \v 


orried ahont the apathy of a seemingly taght 
' ,'hic!i could be readily 


repose. Days later another quKtion was ^ , 

ashed immeLely, and though the teacher could amtver it, he di 
He said, “This girl was not interested in lookir- 
already knew — she wanted to find out for herself. 


The rephrasing of the pupil’s 


is another deleterious influence 


on curiosity'. Many a teacher feels that, if the conclusion to a pi 


anicular 

problem or study is not stated exactly as he had in mind, it is not ade- 
quately presented; he therefore puts it into the precise language that yni 
drive the point home. Though this may satisfy the teacher, 

- ‘ • e— » VO erroneous notions, une 


satisfy the student. The student soon gets 
is that he need not listen to student responses because the te^cr 
finally be depended on to state the proposition in proper form. The ot er 
is that as long as the teacher will give the answer an>^vay, there 
use for pupils to look for information. They can get it more cnortl^ >' 
by listening to the oracle. But the outcome is verbalism, not knowledge, 
and genuine curiosit)’ remains unsatisfied. 

Much is being done in certain classrooms which suggests effective ways 
of recognizing and capitalizing on the need to satisfy curiosit\\ In tlje 
primar)' grades, teachers are making use of the experience approach, 
wherein pupils engage in some activity’, trip, or excursion and then wnte 
their own stories. Youngsters in the middle and upper grades are learning 
how to organize into committees which are responsible for discovering 
and reporting related phases of information on some central topic being 
studied. Junior-high-school pupils visit factories, governmental organiza- 
tions, businesses of various kinds and make these the focal points fnr 
periods of study and real learning. High-school teachers have long made 
sporadic use of field trips to give their study more vitalit)’; but the 
work-experience type of study — in which part of the day is spent m 
school and the remainder on a p^d job — seems to promise most in the 
area of manipulation and direct satisfaction of curiosity. Work experience 
adds reality to theoretical presentations made in textbooks. Four-H clubs 
have long recognized the value of this approach, but only small begin- 
nings have been made in metropolitan areas. Moreover, these experiences 
— trips, committee work, work-experience programs — provide motiva- 
tions for the more strictly academic subjects. We must be careful not 
to believe that verbalizations have the same fullness of meaning f®^ 
youngsters, whose actual contact with the local world is extremely 
limited, as they do for adults, whose experiences are wider. 
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'' inch does not give the M,ng of success. „„ the otter tand ’ ■■ 

1 A ' 7 c'° Adler, one of the outsendm!; 

leadets of the psjchoanalytic vieirpoint m pstchology, nisces his iinior 
emphasis on the all important driving po« er of need to overcome feelinfs 
of mferionty VVe are bom vtcai, helpless and dependent, and life itself 
IS largely a matter of compensanng for this weakness and becoming an 
independcnr person He reg^ds the self assertive impulse as the dominant 
drmng force in life Jt is an impulse that is subject to frustration from 
the environment and from the persons own feelings of insecurity Thus 
the need for independence js nt once the force back of accompbshmem 
and a ciusc for frustration and miladjustment R S Woodworth asserts 
that Adlers view contains much common sense truth that is applicable 
m daily life and is a valuable contribution to understanding personality 
and childhood education ’* 


The Need for Independence and the School The importance of the need 
for independence gives psychological suppon to the theory of democratic 
practices in education and especially to the w isdom of prov iding freedom 
for personal activity and development If teachers can nd themseUes of 
the notion that prescribed curriculums and imposed authority are the 
sole sources of developmental education a big step toward capitalizing 
on the need for independence will have been taken 
There seems to be no particular period m life when the need for 
independence is v/ost crucial Parents may have allowed the chfld ample 
opportunity for developing appropriate feelings of independence, and 
elementary teachers mav have made similar wise provisions but m spite 
of this the need for independence becomes no less compelling during 
adolescence While this does not imply that growing children do not 
need direction it does indicate that dictatorial procedures hinder sy m- 
metrical personality development Teachers at all levels must allow stu 
dents to share in group deasions to have a voice in the determination of 
their personal objectives, to make mistakes, and to encounter widely the 
variety of evpcnences fhar will make them progressively more 
/mApenAiw 

The Federal Secunty Agency has published a bulletin** containing a 
check list which presents w question form, many specific suggesnons 
useful for implementing the need for independence Ten questions have 
been selected for illustrative purposes 


” Roger G Bitter m Oinim <nl ) Mifrsi m CbM Pr^riotew, Engle 
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Do students m )our classes hate a toicc m determining the projects 

or problems on which the) Will work" 

Do students in )our classes share m evaluating what thcv ln\c done' 
Is the slow learner in > our classes given opportunities to do something 
important which he can do relativcK well' 

When your students cooperatneh plan an actiutv, do they carry ou 
their agreed upon assignments and responsibilities- 

Do you admit to your students that you are not an authority on all 
questions arising m class' 

Do your students show eagerness to participate m student self-govern- 
ment' 

Does the student editor of your school paper or magazine have the 
freedom of the press= 

Do students have opportunities to share m group solutions of school 
problems’ 

Do students have a fair opportuoit) to defend themselves against a 


teacher’s charge of misconduct’ 

Are opportunities provided for students to discuss student council 
activities’ 

Not onl) do these questions provide suggestions for giving young 
people pracncc in democratic acttvic), but they also point the wa) 
toward that self-directed behavior which so firm)) undcrgirds the mature 
personality, which combines independence with cooperative endeavor 


BASIC SOCIAL NEEDS 

The distinction between fundamental social needs and ps) chological 
needs is not sharp, each class of needs shades into the other Although 
some psychological needs have social implications, the needs discussed 
m this section are fundamentally social in nature 
The Need !o Love and Be Loved Every individual needs to love and be 
loved if he IS to develop into a happy and productive person The 
importance of love, ‘ tender-loving care (TLC), is often given special 
emphasis by pediatncians, practical doctors and psvchiatnsts m their 
counsels to parents and prospecove parents Love cannot be simulated 
Children know when they are genuinely loved and respond accordingly 
Tt has been observed in controlled situations that children who had failed 
to make normal progress m weight and activity have, when they were 
cuddled rocked, and talked to, made normal gains have become more 
acnv e, and hav c taken a smiling interest in things about them Teachers 
frequently report that certain problem cases seem to stem from a lack of 
love in the home, they have also seen, in some instances improved 
behavior on the part of the child after the parents were asked to relieve 
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the pressure of crossness and abruptness and to pro\ide more time for 
giving attention to the child Occasionallj, someone who has been 
seriously ill is known to have recovered — ^vvhen there seemed to be no 
hope from medical therapy — ^simplv for the reason that he was deter- 
mined to live because of his importance to his loved ones 
It IS difficult to assign, with accuraev, the outcomes of not being 
loved, since love itself is intangible Vanous scholars have speculated, 
however, tliat lack of love maj contribute to such conditions as drug 
addiction, alcoholism, prosatution vagranev, and lack of drive toward 
'iccomphshmcnt Even though eipcnmennl data arc few, empirical 
observations of children in school warrant the belief that truancy, lack of 
application, lassitude, and antisocial and asocial behavior arc stimulated 
by a feelmg of not bewg loted If Imc b not ntat make, the ttotld go 
rrand " at least .t provides a lubricant to help life flow more h'v 
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classroom The) should realize that no one is perfect and that comc- 
quently shortcomings and detianons can normall) be expected in t 
pupils The understanding of pupils can be based on school records an 
medical reports, and on knowledge of home conditions and of personal 
interests knouledse gamed through an anal)ncal men of pupil aconno 
and conversations‘'had mth them There is a secret “alchemy” for the 
dcselopment of warm human relanonships and that secret is taking tmte 
ome to know and understand 

A d!fficult^ IS encountered m showing affection toward some children, 
for example, those who most need the affection arc likely to create the 
impression that the\ do not want the attention of the teacher— when a 
child IS most unlot ely he is most in need of lose These inditiduals, m 
fact, because of hating been depnted of lote m the home, tend to be 
suspiaous and aloof and are all the more m need of a teacher who will 
compensate for the lack of lote b) a patience and kindliness which will 
seep through the hardened protecote shell 

The Need for Recognition This need is somewhat akin to the need to be 


loted but IS less mamate and personal It has to do with group prestige 
fame, reputation and eten notonet) Adults in the communitv and 
pupils m the school w ant to be “somebody ” Et er) one has the need for 
being enough like the group to fit into it harmoniousK and, at the same 
time, to be different enough to mem distinction. Each person needs to 
feel that he is worthwhile, that he has something of \aluc to gi'C to 
others and that, because he is noteworthy, others will seek his adnee, 
aid, and companionship This does not mean that one cannot afford to 
have am shortcomings but that, because there is something about him 
that ments approv al, these shortcomings ma\ be o\ erlooked 
The pracacal outcome of recognition is that it provides an important 
source of motivatioa, That behavior which begets recognition tends 
to be repeated We can see this m the evervdaj acts of babies in the 
home when they ti^ to do again the things which were praised or 
laughed at b^ other household members Recognition tends to gi'c the 
pupil a feeling of confidence m himself thus providing an incentive for 
attacking new problems Sansfacnon of the need for recoijmnon ma) 
come from sociallj undesirable behavior as well as from approved 
behavior 


The Need for Recognition and the School \oung people in school who 
receive recognition for laudable achievement, for group contnbutions, 
and for improved knowledge arc no less motivated to continue their 
actions than is the lad who is recognized because he defies school regula 
uons or because he arouses turmoil through his excessive exhibmomsm 
Some children who do not recciv e recognition for approv ed behav lors mav , 
instead of “acting up,’ resort to excessive da> dreaming or ma> tend to 
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rwreat from compention and from group parncipition where their 
efforts are scorned or ignored Studies of factors contnlmting to delin- 
quency reteai that lack of recognition for achievement at school or for 
impomnce in the home is a factor m demnt bchav lor " In fact, a num- 
ber of the common defense mechanisms ma^ easily have their roots >n 
a thxvsrang of che need for recognition When considering not onK this 
but ocher needs as well, remember that just as the symptoms for one 
kind of behavior may 6c miihiple and raned so too a single symptom 
may, m vanous individuals indicate a number of unmet needs Tims; dis- 
couragement inactivity sh>ncss andthehkcmav be sjmptomatic of the 
unfulfilled need for love, achievement, or recognition 
Teachers can praise meritorious successes as w efi as honest efforts that 
arc made to achieve, thc> can also encourage the group to recognize and 
praise the w ork of members of the class It is neecssarv to av oid blame 
for failure, especial/v chat due to a lack of ability ” Not onlv should one 
avoid the use of shame, sarcasm, and ndicuic but the one who tends to 
use them might well look to the state of his own mental health for an 
explanation of his behavior Sometimes it n sufficient to comment on a 
person's assets, even though they may be some that are usvialK not rated 
as highly significant m the school— for example, neatnc«s of dress, per- 
sonal habits of cleanliness, considerate treatment of siblings or regular 
attendance at some communitv function At other times it mi\ he neces- 
sary to encourage the young person to dnehp a specific asver, so that 
he wi/I men: the admiration of the group Another factor m teacher 
responsibility in this area more vague W not less important is the need 
to teach young people the meaning and importantc of acceptable be- 
havior They must Icam that healthful and desirable recognition is gamed 
by means of socially oriented action rather than selfish and cgoccnrnc be 
havnor Moreover, this knowledge should come through experience of 
group activity It cannot grow cffecmel> our of the moralistic teachings 
of a class lecture 

Quldren leam at an carl) age that the satisfaction of their wants 
depends upon gaming the esteem of others A safe and constructive as- 
sumption for a teacher to act upon is that the child « mmg to plca^ 

His acaons, from the adult new, may not seem pleasing, but n must 
realized that the social skills are in the process of tlcvclopmg all through 
the crades and high school developing on uneven fronts and charac- 
tenzed by progress and regressions. His actions, therefore, are not per- 
fecilv correlated wafh hir mtenrmm Teachers can capitalize on know I 

■ \V a Kwraccus Tte Cowmirt.iy mJ ite New \orl. Itircoom 

New \ork Karcourt,Cace*UorWh«^-*«’r 
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edge of this growth pattern hy (1) more readily showing ^ 

dJirable behmor and (2) assisting children in developing the physic , 

intellectual, and social shills that merit approval. ance 

Approval is an attitude similar to. but not idenucal with 
Needed at all times is acceptance of the child for what he is, 
fundamentallv a matter of affection. Approval has to do 
of the child; and approval or disapproval of actions should be ma 
known to the child. Snidies indicate that children do not resent punnh- 
ment svhich thev understand and which docs not seem to undcnnine their 
feelings of being accepted. But when punishment takes on a highly per- 
sonal aspect, it is strongly resented. .• t. t ih 

The tendency to make comparisons is one of the errors which botn 
teachers and parents make in regard to acceptance and approval. When a 
child is unfavorably compared with another, his personal worth is under- 
mined. Such remarks as “Why can’t you act like the little gcntleimn 
that Jimmy is?" are not likely to engender a spirit of emulation in a child 
who has a healthy degree of independence. A better approach would^ be, 
“You did such an excellent job yesterday, I’m sure that you can do it as 
well today” or ‘'We all get to feeling a little ‘out of sorts.’ You’re not 
acting like your usual self.” 

The Need for Companionship. Man is often referred to as a gregarious 
animal. His need to associate with others, to belong to the group, to 
share in the blessings of companionship seems to be deeply ingrained. 
Studies show that infants, in their first year, who arc separated from their 
mothers manifest general depression and are retarded in growth.** Re- 
moval from the group is often an effective means of checking de\nant 
behavior in school. Alany youngsters who will persist when scolded or 
spanked are quickly restored to conformit)' when isolation is imposed 
on them. 


The meaning of companionship — associating with others in a purpose- 
ful situation — is revealed in our own feelings of lonesomeness in a large 
cic)' where we know no one, have not yet taken up a neu' job, or are 
waiting for travel connections. Companionship provides the opportunit}' 
for gratifying the need to love and be loved. Being a significant member 
of a group prorides a substantial means of satisfying man’s universal 
search for self-fulfillment, for response, and, ultimately, his quest for 
happiness. 

T^e need for companionship is frequently seen as a special problem 
during adolescence. Tbe adolescent, in crying to expand his social hori- 
zons beyond the immediate fanuly group, strenuously seeks for attach- 
ment to his own generation. Understanding parents and teachers must 
"Kurt Glaser and Leon Eisenberg. “Maternal Deprivation,” Pediatries, 18:626-6t2. 
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appreciate the adolescents desire /or coflfomiffj m dress opinions md 

action as a healthy indication of a grow mg personality 
The Need for Cemponienship end the Scfioef The responsihifitv of the 
school should include some posiaie help m deicloping the techniques 
tor getting along m ith one another One of the fiist things that might 
^^eJ] be emphasized is the inculcation of the techniques of courtesy 
Practicing courteous bchawor will set up a positive frame of referent 
for a faxorsWe ps}cho}ogy of sagg&aon that is acting courteously will 
help to develop sympathy tolerance and respect for others Personal 
guidance in the Ajrm of commending actions and words that reveal 
respect for others can do much toward developing the attributes that 
will tnike one a desirable companion 
Whatev^er can be done in the school to afford practice in dcmocranc 
living will provide the most valuable aid to developing the land of per 
sonality that will satisfy the need for companionship Democracy is much 
more than a political technique it has moral and personality implications 
ic IS a procedure that makes good ciazens Sharing responsibility pooling 
opimons taking part m cooperative actions and capitalizing on indmd 
ual potentialities are w ay s of practicing the basic elements of companion 
ship One cannot work in groups without de\ eloping respect for the 
wisdom and talents of others /earning the true meaning of equality and 
seeing the outcome of cooperative endeavor Just as freedom equal ty 
and justice are basic elements m the concept of democracy so too arc 
these attributes basic to the satisfaction of the need for companionship 


PRECAUr/ONS in MEETING THE NEEDS OF CHRDREN 
Command of Iho Fondomentol Protesse* The stress on the signifi 
cance of basic human needs docs not unplv that in our society one can 
achieve maximum efficiency without acquiring basic academic skills In 
fact teaching the masterv of the essentials of reading wnting and 
arithmetic is an obligation that rests upon adults for the raising of men 
nUv healthy individuals 

No teacher should forger that personally development is in effect 
an approach to the cffecave teaching of fundamental knowledges It is 
not an either or proposition Effective teaching demands the giving of 
considered attention to both pcRonahty and functional knowledge Giv 
mK attenDon to the ph>s cal health nee* of chtidten .s tn approach to 

helpmg them leem ecedcm.c lessons tttth greater fee, hty Gn mg ,t 

icnmn to pst cholog cal nee* is an appttrtch to meaningful moniation 
Gmng attention to social needs is to recogntze that momation and pot 
nose hate mam facets and roan) ptohlems Njasrem re^rding the 
mpenont) of ortet nations m sctentifc detelopmenr aimed might, or 
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diplomatic skill should not be allowed to place such stress, in American 
schools, on academic prowess that education for adjustment is overlooked 
The pupil’s learning to read, compute, and communicate is a responsi- 
bility of the school today just as truly as it cv cr has been The mental hy- 
giene viewpoint, however, merely emphasizes that this responsibility can 
best be carried out by recognition that the “whole child” goes to school 
— that learning is not simply a maner of mental acDvity At iio fomt /« 
ehes hook is it the intention to create an mipression that learning school 
subjects IS unmipoitant The meaning intended is that, for satisfactory 
development, personal and social values and needs must be given an ade- 
quate place v.ith the educational needs of children 

Danger of Overorganizing the Child’s life Is it possible to go too far m 
solving the children’s problems* Should children not have the experi- 
ence of meenng conflict and frustration^ Arc we preparing children for 
psychological maturity if we protect them from “the slings and arrow's 
of outrageous fortune’’^ Certainly, ps) chologists have w'amed us of the 
dangers of overprotection 

Without any danger of children’s being raised in glass cages or being 
prevented from coming into contact with other children, the notion 
that they should be freely exposed to chickenpox, mumps, and measles has 
been rejected The belief now is that, while children arc better off Jf 
these diseases can be avoided, thej need not be raised in a wholly aseptic 
environment Similarly, we can encourage their seeking wide social and 
psychological experience without exposing them to inevitable frustranon 
and defeat Children learn by their successes as surely as by their humilia- 
tions and, at the same time, they leam confidence and friendliness rather 
than reticence and suspicion Helpmg children stand on their own feet 


does not imply reheving them of all burdens Guidance impbes pointing 
out signposts, offering suggestions and precautions, preparing children 
foe che fOiiccjcy's they are fo mailie ft means taking into consicferacron 
their unique beings in terms of their abilities, backgrounds, and goals 
One indication that control and direction of children may be going too 
far IS found m the evidence of overorgamzauon m planning for the use 

of leisure time— particularly m the middle- and upper-socioeconomic 
strata This is an msistent penl, for our changing culture demands that 
we learn how to use more freedom The decrease m workinR hours per 
week since 1900 has been marked, and further decreases are indicated in 
both home and indust^ The many laborsavmg devices m use within the 
home have reduced the working hours of the housewife Consequently, 
the constructive use of leisure time is a problem of increasing importance 
In trying to approach a solution, the schools, as well as the community 
instigated many programs for children (and sometimes for 
boy scouts, junior theaters, 
young peoples clubs, teen-age night spots, and parent children organiza- 
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tions arc to be warmly commended. But some parents and other adults 
feel that these programs ate provoking the danger of overorganizing the 
child’s life, are leaving him too little tune to develop his own resources 
for entertainment; moreover, if there are too many organizanons, the 
individual may become dependent upon mass entertainment and com- 
raunity-sponsored programs and miss the satisfaction of thinking and 
plamSin^for himself. In fact, it is entirely possible that the very lack 
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together, or even pla\ alone Thcj l»a\c no “inner resources because 
they have never had to “kill *» senes of afternoons after school The) 
go some place where someone organizes the ph) for them Again, thcN 
are never given a moment to sit down and relax 1 have never seen such 
a huge congregation of overstimulated children* It appears that about 
sixteen out of m\ thtrt)-t\vo arc physically incapable of sitting at a 
desk for more than ten minutes, and I have two that cannot do it even 
for five minutes And 1 swear that 1 am not exaggerating Other teach 
ers m the building are in hearty agreement The classroom outcome of 
this business is that there are alwavs five or six bolder ones who declare 
out loud that thev do not want to do arithmetic, and what’s more, they' 
do not intend to do it* So there too* And all dav you spend pulling 
youngsters off the window sills and desks Thev almost forget which is 
their desk because they are at them so seldom Right in the middle of 
some group activity. Junior dashes out of his scat, runs over to Buster to 
get the football team lined up* And to make it even more interesting, 
you can’t reason discuss, or make a demand because Junior, overstimu- 
lated youngster that he is, cannot listen and comprehend at the same 
time* Group discussion’ You never have a group 
Now the books say that discipline is, to a great extent, no problem 
as long as the schoolvvork is of great interest to each child He must be 
motivated All I can say is, the school has nothing to offer these children 
whose parents can always top it at home, b\ traveling, or shipping them 
off every afternoon to some grand place They simply make the best 
of school until 3 30, when they are off someplace where they can be 
entertained* And “making the best of school” is accomplished with the 
mass use of slingshots, gum, paper wads, paper airplanes, comic books, 
and fisticuffs 

To add a cheery note, every now and then comes a rewarding day 
These I find, are davs jam packed with movies, stones, and football 
games But every day just simply cannot be like that With superhuman 
effort 1 can plan one a w cck 


Several things can serve is an antidote to the above conditions 
Teachers might well stress the idea that school is a place for vvoth-m 
part by explanation but mainly by providing appropnate challenges, 
chamng progress, commending effott, comparing pLt with present 
products, and seeing that experiences of success oumumber failures An- 
''■'“''Sl' bulleuns, handbooks, meet 
h “"f'rences that the child needs free tune which 

« respomible for organizing Finally, .t should be made clear 
ttet interests ate the result of familiarity, knowledge, success, and chal 
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a matter to endure than to en,oj. or the child to whom other children 
are much more important than the teacher and shows it 
Ideally, children should have enough free time so that they might 
dent e some of the following advantages out of pla) ( 1 ) improt c han 
eve coordinations and neuromuscular skills by variety rather than D) 
rounne repctinon, (2) provide an opportunity for 
the exercise of ingenuity— use of imagination, (3) provide for the re 
of tensions through s)mbohc play (pretending injury or sickness to some 
member of the family who makes life unpleasant), (4) afford compensa 
non for some real or imagined deficiency, (5) give exercise in learning 
the importance and techniques of social adjustment, and (6) select ac 
mmes in which enough success can be achieved to bolster a stronger 
ego concept — of being a significant person An exammaDon of this list 
warrants the conclusion that overorgamzaaon may depnve the youn^ter 
of some of the mental hygiene values which a greater degree of freedom 
would provide It is the overorgamzaaon, not the acavity itself, which 
IS being quesooned 

Teachers can help in the soluuon of this problem by explaining the 
problem to parents, by providing leadership but not domination, and b) 
giving their pupils encouragement and allowing them ame to carry on 
free and independent acmnties 


Need satisfaction is required if the indiv idual is to approach maximuin 
self-reahzanon^The insistency of needs depends on age, circumstances) 
and balance Fundamentally, these needs are organic, psychological, ana 
social Teachers will be most effeenve when they realize that these 
mteiTclated and the pupil will be a better learner than he otherwise 
might be vv hen need satisfacaon in all categories is approached 
Organic needs may be less dtsconcerong vv'hen pupils are given o*” 
guided toward proper diets, when there is balance between rest and ac- 
avitv', when the physical condmons of light, air, and temperature of the 
classroom are controlled, and when sensory defect is remedied or allow- 
ance IS made for it 

Teachers can contribute to the saasfacuon of psychological needs b) 
accepang pupils, encouraging skill development, allownng appropriate 
freedom, encouraging achievement commensurate with ability, and b) 
rchxing the standards set by the average for those who have lesser present 
potential The use of democratic methods— autonomy, shared decisions 

“Growth and Cnses of the Healthy Personality,”* 

V ^ Murray (eds), PmomiUty m Nature, Society, 

Culture, \ot\. Alfred A Knopf, Inc^ 19 SJ, p 214 
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and work, parucipanon jn cbssroom rounnes— will do much to meet 
these psj chologjca! needs 

Basic social needs are \er) closelj related to, and often overlap, psy. 
chological needs Children as do all persons, need to love and be loved, 
to be recognized as individuals and to have companionship Perhaps 
more than in other classes of needs, the fulfillment of these needs depends 
great]y upon the teacher's soaal and emoaonal maturity Know ledge of 
pupil differences, or know ledge of their individual limitations, w ill help 
in giving pupils the feeling of being recognized Encouraging pupils to 
develop social skills and understanding of others will aid them in the 
orientarion which makes them desirable companions 
In meeting the needs of children, care mti« be taken that their lives 
are not ov crorganized Children need both direction and freedom for in 
dependent exploration Without imposing the burden of disturbing emo- 
tional conflict, ways must be found to encourage maximum mental dcvcl 
ypment 

STUDT AND DISCUSSION aERCISES 

I What are the limits of the teacher’s responiibibty with regard to ph) sical 
health and sensor) acuity of children’ 

3 Evaluate the concept of security which makes it importaot that the indi- 
vidual develop the abiht) to be independent and solve his own problems 

3 How does the need to be independent fit in with the theorj of de/no- 
crauc practices in cducanon’ 

4 Is It really possible to disapprove of the child s acaons without dis- 
approving of him? Support j our ansv^ cr 

5 Defend or criticize the statement that there is a tendenc) to over- 
organizc the bfe of children 


SUGGESTED AODITIONAI READINGS 


Frandsen, Arden N, How Children Learn, New York McGraw-HiU Book 
Company, Inc^ 1957, pp 241-285 

Brief case studies are used to sho\> how emoaonal disturbances inter- 
fere with learning, and approaches are su^ested for their alleviation The 
role of parents, teachers, and teaching methods are discussed 

Frank, UwrenceK^ /77drt/ifuj/Z7«W<rprr/enr, New "iork Doubleda) & Com- 


pany, Inc., 1955 52 pp ,--, 1.1 

The author shows how one’s internal envjronmenr, djifexenna] ph)-sical 
growth, language development, mental detdopment, and culture ^^oA to- 
gether to mold the emerging personaht) , •>,1 -,1 

Lindgren, Henry Qay, Psychology of Personal and Soaal Adjustment, 2d ed., 

New \ork American Book Compan), 1959, pp 27^ J 

Need sansfaction is related to the development of the sell-concept Needs 


become altered and modified with increasing age 
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MousiaUs, Dark E., The Teacher and the Child, New York McGraw-HiU 
Book Companv , Inc^ 1956 265 pp 

Accounts are gi^en of how cream e teachers use attennre listening, 
art work, nondirecti\e interviews, and free activuty to help pupils develop 
health) ego concepts 

Stewart, Robert S, and Arthur D Workman, Children and Other People, 
New York Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc-, 1956 276 pp 

Children become appropnacely mature b) hating teachers and parents 
who recognize their needs and know hovv to approach their fulfillment. 

WfiUev , Ro\ DeVcrl, Guidance tn Elementary Education, rev ed , New Y’ork 
Harper & Brothers 1960, pp 34-61 

Teaching and guidance are discussed as basic need satisfactions as related 
to home, school, and commumt) 



CHAPTER 3 


NEEDS AND TASKS OF 
ADOLESCENTS 


The promorion of mcntaf health of adolescents js based not on!^ on an 
apprcciaDon of what adolescence js but also on recognjang what causes 
adolescence If the older explanations of causes of adolescence arc ac 
ccpccd'— namelj rapid growth with resultant awkwardness and unccr 
tajntv and the achieve/nent of sexual maturaoon— there is little that can be 
done bc) ond being tolerant and sy mparheoc According to this view the 
(^cullies of adolescence arc natural and inevitable If howeter the 
contemporary view si Inch is coming to modify if not to replace the 
older Slew is accepted there js immediateh more hope that the needs 
can be met constructs ely The contemporarx \ lew is that the troubles of 
ndolesccncc are caused by the pressures of modem civilization 
The adolescent is I renlly m a no mans land of societx There is 
little occasion (except m a nme of war) when the work of the lare teen 
ager is needed or appreciated The youth must necessarily remain dc 
pendent w hen he wants to do and is capable of doing constructive w ork 
A fexv generations ago, the young peison was an economic asset to the 
family noxv he is a financial liabili^ even m his early mentics Pre 
quently his parents do not appreciate this shift m cultural and economic 
organization A similar situation has come about with respect to marriage 
Financts} dependence and the /engrbening of fhe common school penod 
ha\ e resulted m a strong senoment against early marriage desp re the fact 
that sexual urges and proxi ess are at or near their peak Shifting moral 
standards and an alteration of ideals attendant upon txxo world xvars 
have left many adults xvithout firm conxictions Consequently the 
adolescent is too often at a loss in frying to find firm anchors for his 
convicaons and ideals 

The author has no longing to see a return to the good old days. 
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Actually the changes that have tihen place in cultural organizauon can 
be turned to the advantage of adolcsccnte Certainly the prolonging o 
education can be a great advantage if educational opportunmes and ex- 
pectations are geared ro natural growth processes, to the cultural condi- 
tions which exist, and to the unique needs of adolescents The purpose or 
this chapter is to indicate some of the ways in which the liabilities of the 
cultural period can be turned into assets 
Adolescents have the same basic organic, psychological, and social 
needs as do persons of other ages, for example, the need for security, 
the need to love and be loved, the need for new experiences, the need 
for independence Adolescence, however, is merely one phase of the con- 
tinuous process of growth and developmenL The point to be appreciated 
is that the adolescents’ needs, if not umque to the adolescent phase of de- 
velopment, are felt somewhat more poignantly than at other ages The 
umque place (or rather displacement) of adolescents in society is what 
constitutes the major part of the problem 

THE MEANING OF ADOLESCENCE 

Adolescence Is Cultural Phenomenon Pubert)’, the maturation of the 
individual, particularly m the ability to reproduce the species, is a uni- 
versal phenomenon But m some societies the young person passes s^vlftly 
from childhood to adulthood There is sometimes a ceremony, which 
anthropologists have called “pubertal rites,” which marks the recognition 
of the individual as an adult He can then marry, establish his own home, 
assume his adult role in work, be taken into the governing councils The 
transition from childhood to adulthood is not so smooth and rapid m 
Western cultures Growing up is accomplished m stages and by degrees, 
recognition as an adult is partial, and the end of the penod is difficult to 
ascertain Thus, one often may, by law, be allowed to marry at sixteen 
years of age, be compelled to stay in school until eighteen, and vote at 
nventy one, and may continue in school until his late twenties Many of 
the regulations and customs relating to the adolescent are, ithout doubt, 
for his own ultimate welfare, but they still constitute hazards to his 
assumption of an adult role 

Lack of Family Responsibility The adolescent in the recent past was a 
financial asset to the family A girl could help in the multitudinous 
duties of canng for younger children, or, even if she were the youngest, 
there was a larger chance than today — with greatly increased longevity— 
ffiat she might take over the housewife s duues at the death of the mother 
pioking, baking, sewing, washing canning, and routine housekeeping 
had to be done A boy could help with some of these chores, but, at a 
nme when the majority of families were rural, he was a valued farm 
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a™™; r Wl«"C« ta,E greatly Itghtened ,1„ chores of 

women Consumers goods that might earlier ha^c been bu.lt by males 
are now bought ready-made ^ 


Once upon a tune womans work was n«er done, but m the ad\crtis 
ing iMday] she toils not, neither docs she spin Our prepared meat loaf 
IS eas> -slicing, easj eating Just add milk Here arc the easiest eoobes of 
aJL It s no bother to make creamed dishes and creamed sauces Mix your 
banana cake in three minutes. AH you do is put in the water and coffee 
Simply pour the batter into a pan and bake Neu wonder method makes 
jams and jellies m fifteen minutes Your bab^ will clean the plate and 
lick the spoon ' 


While the abo\e is hyperbole, cliangcs have been wrought which make 
the adolescenr, who /eels that he has made no significant contnliution to 
the famil), financially dependent on parents Girls and bo)S as tall and 
heavy as or even taller and heavier than parents, must ask /nr monev or 
be put on an allow ance When parents and teachers stop to realize that it 
IS the culture of the times rather than some mptenous endocrinolog) of 
growth that causes /cebngs of adolescenr futihn and bewilderment they 
will have taken a big step toward constnicnvc help m the prolonged 
process of grow ing up Though there nia) be no w'a) of prosiding work 
which fills the need for rccognmon and feelings of significance, the atti- 
tude that the adult takes toward the adolescent’s forced dependence can 
do much to make the role tolerable 

Delay of Work Opportunities Labor legislation, in the form of child 
labor laws, and automauon ha\c greatly reduced the opponunii\ of the 
fcen ager — m a capitalcsoc culture— -to rattle m his pocket a few coins 
which are hts very own and which he ma) spend as he chooses Tlie 
law's and machines cannot be wished out of existence, nor would thev be 
even if it were possible But the fact remains tim the) are hampenng m 
fluences in the thrust for independence The desire for significance is 
thwarted in a socictv where the first words spoken to a new acquaintance 
arc “Whit do v nu do' " rather than ‘ Who arc \ ou- ' i e . What is \ our 


famiK ftncagc'” , 

Technologicallv, there is good reason to dclav the entnnee of voutn 
into the « orting Wd The complcjiii of itidunrul [iriicci.<es the omi 
ficanons of commercnl deilinp. and the sciennfic nature of prcrfuction 
and dismbution male a long penod of preparanon hifhlv desirable mu- 
cated Morlers nho haic inoght into o.cr all complelincs are needed 
■Hon-atJMomfordJones.nrroroorofffaA/mieo, Can.bnJpe M... Il.mtJ 


''"feerVDml”' A”Lea.Ne..T«enn Son Tl.e Pnoioe of Aoionaiaai. 
PanU" 210 4M7. April I9S5 
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Bat how to encourage young people to continue their education and re- 
main dependent in the face of the need for emancipation is a difficult 

''"one hopeful approach, hut certainly not a remedy, is that of worh- 
experience education This plan, adopted m many localities, alloivs 
voungsters to work part time, at current wage rates, for examp!^ m 
stores, factones, offices, garages, warehouses, and mills under school 
auspices and with school credit Pupils earn money of their own, see a 



HO 3 In >\hat other «a)s can work expencncc be correlated with school activities’ 
Does w ork-«xpcnencc education have to be in the field of the student’s occupational 
choice’ How can w ork-cxpcricncc education be initiated in a school sjstem’ Is K 
worthwhile’ 


relationship of x\ork to school tasks, gam experience on which to base 
\ocaDonal choices, and ha\c their feelings of worth bolstered These plans 
require the understanding and cooperauon of the whole communitj, but 
dividends arc available m terms of better mental health for all those 
inv oKcd * 


The Uncertainty of Military Service Youth do not generally object to a 
period of mihtaiy service In fact, war and preparation for war give some 
voung people a feeling of doing something of significance Unfortunatel) , 

Mlarold W Hemird Adolescent Dnelofmtent m American Culture, New Tork 
H»rctmrt Rnce EWorld Inc, 1957 no 5-»->-52 

MkSU- CENTRAL LIBRARY 

RtUk^THPiN UM/C.K3»n IlIlirilinfl-liiTiHnnrtini 
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or hive not been devised Bat, m the present state of norM alTairs, our 
younj people shots a gratifying ttilhngness to do tthat has to be done 
and have proved they can do .t ttcll ft is the uncertamtt of the penod 
of compulsory military service and rhe nneertamn of the longWe 
forecasts as to tthether many or fett mil be needed that mem correction 
At a time n hen many « ould hie to plan carefully for their college n ori. 
they must register /or military ser\jce At a time when some would like 
to marry’ they are uncerrarn as to the W'lsdom of doing so at once or of 
waiting until some vague time in the future At a time when the) would 
like to be launching a Iifcume career thc> are thrust into other activities 
After entering service, the^ do not know how long the) will be in ir 
One reduction in the numerous tensions which beset )outh would be 
ro place military se^v^ce on a predictable basis Possibly combining mili- 
tary training with features of the Gvilian Conservation Corps, of the 
I9hs, Vtoulii reduce some of the thwarting unccrraint) which is now 
characteristic In the mcantunc, adults might well discuss and interpret 
this uncertainty w ith youth and thus provide better understanding 
Adolescents Are a Mmonty Group A century ago America was a nation 
)oung in population structure About a quarter of the population was 
between the ages of ten and nineteen Toda)’ only J4 7 per cent of the 
population IS in that age group* As greater numbers of people live to 
older ages, this percentage vvill slowly decrease further When adolescents 
constituted a substantial part of the population, their numbers and im 
portance made them recognized, as a result, our cultural mores of 
emphasis on youth w etc formed Though there is still much emphasis on 
youth, there is also an emphasis on manirin The adolescents, now a 
smaller minoncy group, suffer from the djsadianngcs of other mmonty 
groups to the extent that adolescence has often appeared to be almost 
synonymous wnth delinqucncv The fact that onlv f per cent of youth 
are dclmquenf, despite rhe hazards they face, docs not save them from 
misunderstandings similar to those suffered by Negroes, Jcvv3, or trailer- 
house dvv cJIcrs, i e , sw cepmg generalizations are often erroneous 
While It must be admitted that not all adolescents grow up without 
trouble, the spectacular, the sensanonal view of adolescents must be dis- 
carded Generalizanons should be based upon the stansacal studies of 

adolescents Most adolescents do nor commit violent crimes bcarillcpti- 

mite children, or habituallv use narcotics TJic vnew one takes of adolcs- 
cents IS iinporont. because that, file other persons, tend to be up to 
svhat IS expected of them The ego concept, or concept of self, does not 
come just from vtthin, but ,s abo btgely a rcflccttun of the ticti vhtclt 
Tie irorH ttWe, No. Yeti Ne. ToA WotlJ Ttltytan, O.J San. iai» 
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others tahe of the individual. Teachers, as well as parents, should ap- 
prcciatc the position of the adolescent and try to see liim as a normally 
growing person rather than as a member of a deliberately deviant 
minority. 

Gap between the Generations. There has always been difliculty i 
achieving understanding between adults and the following generations 
of children and adolescents. It is too easy to forget the difficulties one 
experienced a decade or two ago. Today this gap is wider hccovse of f JC 
rapid rate of change which characterizes our civilization. Some changes 
are cyclical but, on the other hand, it is difficult to predict what em- 
ployment opportunities will be. During World War II days, and for 
some years after, employment opportunities were lugh— tjuitc unlike 
those of the depression years and difTcrcnt from work opportunities m 
1958. Studies indicate that, in the high incidence of unemployment about 
1960, those in the fourteen to twenty-four year age bracket arc most 
frequently jobless — 16 per cent against 4j4 per cent of the total labor 
force.® Many technological changes have resulted in entirely new phe- 
nomena. Television, man-launched satellites, atomic power, and flight 
faster than sound were simply dreams when the present generation of 
parents were themselves adolescent. Social customs such as sexual mo- 
rality, social drinking, and w'omen’s smoking have changed gradually but 
perceptibly. All these make communication benveen the generations 
difficult. As always, the good advice, “When 1 was a boy . . . tends 
to fall on somewhat inattentive ears. There is no presently available means 
to elinunate the gap. The problem is one of appreciating its e.xistence and 
attempting to bridge it through understanding. 

Prolonged Schooling. The average number of school years completed 
rose very slowly from 8 to ZYz years from 1880 to 1920. During the 
decades after 1920, the increase was rapid— an increase of three years 
to an average in 1960 of about Uvelvc grades for white persons over 
the age of twenty.® Recent years have seen larger and larger 
portions of high-school graduates go to college. Two factors vnW 
probably further increase the extension of education; (1) the demand 
for educated workers created by automation and (2) changed sendmenc 
toward educarion by the large numbers of GI college students who have 
established a new college tradition” for many families. This prolonged 
schooling is for the ultimate good of adolescents and society, but its im- 
portance must be interpreted and emphasized for those young people 
who are also thinking of a job, marriage, and becoming self-sufficient. 

]lu^l M 2 tkn Developments.” Personnel and Guidance 

torafmNr2Ml,“prTl!T9^^^ Rese^cb Bui- 
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“ 'h' hystwa of compet.n>c jpacc 
flight, and thus ate m favor of maling school much tougher “If pm,|s 
uiU not or cannot Icam, get them out of school and make room for the 
brains Produce scientists who can otettake the Russians,’ is the essence 
ot their frightened contentions But those interested in mental health, m 
complete self realaanon for all, arc unwilling' to abandon the edacstional 
gams of recent jcars just because there are some acknowledged weak- 
nesses rn our s}'sfem Certainl) we should mike school “tougher” for 
those who have the capacity Wc have m the past tended to neglect 
pupils who are comfortably above average or are superior^ But uc still 
have substantial numbers of pupils who are doing as vi clJ as can be rea- 
sonably cvpected and who need continuing education— for themselves 
and for society These pupils need encouragement through school pur 
suits in which the} can be successful and studies which interest them 
We will still need in our culture writers, musicians, artists experts m the 
social sctcnces, homemakers and informed citizens as well as chemists 
phjsicists and engineers Moreover, as we stress scholarship in all realms, 

It must be borne m mind that some famous men— Thomas Edison, 
Ulysses S Grant, Winston Cburchill, William Cullen Brjant, for ex- 
ample— did not distinguish themselves m academic pursuits Our schools 
must connnue to be flexible m meeting the unique needs of alt 
The Need for Outgrowing Parental Ascendance Much of the turmoil 
of adolescence is manifested in the struggle to outgrow parental domina- 
tion The struggle is intensified by the factors, cited above, w hich make 
independence hard to achieve This struggle is probably nonced more 
by parents than by adolescents, only about one fifth of the fatter report 
conflict with parents® However, some arguments, assertion of independ- 
ence, defiance, and ill feeling are quite normal, therefore, parents need 
not feel that unpleasant episodes are evidences of past failure Parents 
who stop to think would probably not want their offspring ro be so 
lacking in backbone as to act w ith docile obedience 

When understood as a manifestation of thwarted attempts at inde- 
pendente, adolescent rebellion is easier ro tolerate Tou also find it 
easier to sit b> and see mistakes being made when >nu know that mis 
takes today mean fewer in the future nie errors in choice of fnends, 
the poor planning, the low grade m subjects >ou could ^vc helped 
your children with are hard to rakc—much harder to take than the falls 
that accompanied those finr balnog steps But even as thev learned to 

■Robm r H.mhore. md othrii TTi. topom™; rf for tbr 

G.fL m idvrmvv for rf-r Gi/ird S7.h g""> 

•H H Romoicn rod l)oo,m..o Sl>m.l*.s &™i.rr dW for rfr SRA 
!„^«,wry,Ch,ago Soimoo Korrrrl' Aoocotn. loc, 1 W p J 
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^valk smoothly by betng allowed to try, so tv ,11 they become mature 

only if you let them do for themselves 

iLmcally, those adolescents who find the leaving of their parents and 
the acquisition of independence most difficult maj 
the more cruelly The more the breaking awa> disturbs them, the more 
fierce and childish will be their outbursts* 


Teachers can make a signal contribution to the mental health of adoles- 
cents by recognizing the need to be treated as adults They can under- 
stand the strivings for autonomy and the need to make decisions an 
mistakes Turther, if teachers understand the real causes, the cultural ones, 
which tend to produce turmoil, they will listen to the adolescents 
opinions, discuss problems with him, admit the truth of some of his con- 
tentions, and point out inconsistencies in a kindly manner If they respect 
the divergent views of adolescents as they would those of their own 
colleagues, they will foster growth toward maturity Teachers who, in- 
stead of “laying down the law,” have worked with adolescents on their 
problems have found that youth grow rapidly toward sensible decision 
making Ways of providing such experiences abound in cooperative 
curriculum making, in disciplinary actions, and in the guidance of social 
contacts When opporcumttes for adult behavior are denied m the homCi 
It IS all the more necessary that the lack be compensated for by classroom 
procedures 


SOME INSISTENT NEEDS OF ADOLESCENTS 

There are many statements of the needs of adolescents There is a 
recognition that their needs differ m intensity, if not m kind, during 
these years of “stress” In this secuon some of the more immediate, 
specific, and pressing needs of adolescents — needs that bear directly on 
mental health — will be discussed 

Peer Adiustments Questionnaire studies of adolescents indicate that a 
sharply felt need is that of sausfactory peer ad)ustment A baby or a 
young child does not seem to be greatly concerned about whether or not 
he IS getnng along harmoniously with others Babies characterisncally 
play with other babies only m later stages of development By the time 
children have reached school age, they are concerned about having pl^y" 
mates and often attempt to buy friendship when they are unable to earn 
It, but, at least m the early grades, it is more important to the child to 
please his teacher than it is to please his peers This is decidedly not the 
case when they arrive at adolescence The desire to be accepted by his 
•J Ros^^cU Gallagher ‘Why They Rebel The Atlantic Monthly, 191 70. June. 
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“"’"gKt Single control in the adolescent's 

Adolesce^ ate attempting to be adnits, the)- n ant to appear to be men 
or women Thc>' haic a deep seated desire to gtoti atiaj from tiliat tbei 
ieel to be the hampenng influences of parental domination The proun 
most available to them outside the famiK circle is that of their friends 
and cbssni3tes To appear to these to be right, significant, and properlv 
conforming is highly imponanr Anrict) otcr seeming nor to fit the pit- 
tem is iikejy to bring about ^ mptoms of tension and frustration 
A first step m recognizing the importance of peer adjustment is to 
reahze that the apparent repudiation of parents and teachers is a healthy 
indication It shows that the idolcsccnc is growing away from the need 
for adult support and is attempting to stnic ovt for himseif Teachers 
should realize the importance of bizarre hairdos, the value of wearing 
skirts of the proper length, of using cosmetics, and of liaung a sufficient 
number of syy eaters The bo) yyith his hcayy brogues, tight dungarees 
or dirty cords maj repudiate the adufe's ideas of whac the nvH-dressed 
young man should y\ ear, but to the hoy these details help to make him 
an integral member of the croyy d This same phenomenon lies back of h« 
assuming a dislike for school wanting to stay our late, and being able 
to choose his own friends Ccrtainl) the adoption of the current mode 
w /fh regard fo dress, speech, and manners is onh a surface manifestation 
of peer adjustment, but the teacher must l>c careful not to underestimate 
the importance of conformity 

Another aspect of peer adjustment concerns the widespread notion 
among adolescents that they arc '‘difTcrcnt ’ Thus, a mole, i w ide moiirh 
or a small one, the size of his nose, or the shape of his legs Will be hkcly 
to bother an adolescent deeply When the yarianccs arc barely nonccable, 
the reaction to them differs y cry httic from w hat it w oulil be if they w ere 
quite extreme Afarkcd demtions in height or yy eight arc senous prob- 
lems and should be regarded is such b) the adolescent’s couaselon Tliar 
they* often are not so iicwed n rciwled m the case of a girl who ap- 
proached her counselor with the words “Im too tall — and dont tell me 
that It realK’ doesn't matter, because »r docs.” It did matter to her but 
not to mvone else She was erect and good looking, was popular with 
girls, hid all the dares she wanted, uas acme and successful m athletics, 

and had a good schohstic record .... u 

Adjustment to Teachers Rrst m some hsK and ranking high in other 
lists of the needs that adolcscenn feel ts that of teacher adjustment As 
-\nnccnr aavpool. “U h« Pmcxiccs in School Dnciplmc Onclop Better Wm 
in Junior and S«.->r 

W Afsac,at>ort cf Sf cor, Jary School Fmcpalt, 42 ). Apnl, 19^9 
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the adolescent tries to grott away from Ins parents, he reaches out to 
other adults for companionship and guulincc Hence, it is important to 
him that associations with teachers should be harmonious and mature 
This imposes on the teacher the ncccssit) of never lauglimg or sneering 
at the immaturity of the pupils, m fact, the teacher must take the view 
chat the confidences given to him arc of serious import The nature o 
teacher pupil contacts will determine to a remarkable degree the direction 
that growth will take through the adolescent ) cars 
Inability to get along with teachers is a source of concern to the young 
person In spite of the fact that he puts on a blast front, he wishes to 
show his adulthood by being able to establish harmonious adult contacts 
Teachers can aid, m and out of class, by respecting the opinions that arc 
proffered, by listening and conversing rather than lectunng, by avoiding 
the temptation to say, “You’ll find out the truth when you arc older" or 
‘ You 11 realize the truth when you have more experience " 

Porenl-Teocher-Pupit Adiustment The adolescent’s adjustment to the 
teacher is particularly important because the teacher helps provide a 
bridge between the child s world and the adult’s world 'Hie teacher is 
the best-known adult outside the family circle It is therefore pertinent to 
say a few words of precaution about the function of the parent-teacher 
association at the secondary level 

The spirit behind the parent teacher association at the high-school level 
IS commendable Certainly the advantage of having all those who are 
deabng with young people pool their resources of information and their 
viewpoints can hardly be questioned However, there is a question as to 
the validity of the technique for gaming this cooperation Without being 
dogmatically certain, the author hazards the view that parent-teacher 
associations at the high school level should not be encouraged 

Examination of the fundamental needs of human beings show s that high 
on the list are the desires for personal significance and independence The 
adolescent wishes to outgrow dependence on parents, to be recognized 
as an individual m his own nght, and to be seen as one who is able to 
take care of his own problems He does not realize so fully as the teacher 
how much he needs the help of adults — particularly his parents The 
parents m the eyes of the adolescent, are the ones who constitute the 
greatest obstacle to his achieving independence and significance 
High school teachers are in a strategic position to give constructive 
help to the adolescent m the process of becoming an adult able to handle 
his own affairs In the first place, there is great likelihood that the only 
adults whom the adolescent knows intimately, aside from his parents, are 
his teachers In the second place, the teacher, by virtue of being a teacher, 
holds a place of prestige and eminence, from the standpoint of the young 
person It frequently happens that a young boy or girl actually expen 
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cnees ardent hero Morship ttraard particular teachers -Vouni; people if 

m orde'r Ih't'^h ” ‘h™ probte But 

if rV T'”" on a high degree 

Of rapport benveen pupils and teacher must exist * * 

There K some danger that the PTA »,H inter/erc ,„th the building 
of the rapport that is so essential VVhen a young person sees Ins patents 
talking svith his teachers, he is hldp to feel that he is the suhiect of 
comcrsation although it may be that his feeling is nor justified He 
probablj thinks that his teacher is abandoning him and siding with his 
parents— in league against him If he gets this impression he begins to 
look upon the teacher as another obstacle to his growing up and will 
resent his counsel and fnendsfup 

Not all adolescents react m this ua> AUny of them arc toil) glad to 
have their parents become actjuaintcd »jrb rheir teachers They are 
pleased when their parents attend school functions and \isit their classes 
(on \ismng dajs) Those who have this attitude however arc the ones 
who are allowed the freedom of choice and ocrion that is the privilege 
of adulthood They are pupils who are experiencing no acute problems 
of adjustment m the school consequently they do not need help How 
cpcr some sriJI sav I ni embarrassed b) parents coming to school 
I trj ever) thing I know short of demanding to keep them away from 
my teachers 

A PTA will be of no pimcular value to any student who is not ex 
penencing a problem It is likely to prove a marked detriment to one 
who feels that parental fetters are too confining It is therefore recom 
mended that a formal organization for the teachers gemng together warh 
parents be drscovraged 

There are some advantiges of the PTA w hich hav c only indirect bear 
ing on pupil adjustment These too need consideration as is indicated in 
the following 

The basic reason m h> I am interested in P T A work is that I have 
a conviction that a school or a school svsCcm cannot be much better 
than the pubi c opinion on which it rests At least tl at seems to me to be 
true m a democrac) If a school happens to have a pood principal or if 
a school s)-srcm has the leadenbip of a good superintendent of p^l c 
instruction then the school can go a little ahead of public opinion This 
however has limits and the school which moves too far ahead of public 
opinion will soon find itself puHcd up short ft seems fo me that only 
as our parents and other citizens study the problems of develop ng chil 
dren and vouth can wc as educators expect intcliigenr support from 
them This IS as true of the secondatj school as of the ekmcniarv school. 
Citnuns at= bound to bam t«pnIi„B tlit ' 

comeuta metliii* of disoipb™ and mfiipment I iioiild much prefer 
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to have an rntdltgent opm.on ath,ch .s based on carefni stud) than 
unmfotmed one My coLepnon of the P T A has al»a>s been that .t 
,s a studs and acnon group which discusses and deals with 'hta' ^ 
topics (1) What schools ate for, (2) What children and ado te«nts are 
hire and (3) How children and adolKcents can best be helped to dc- 
velop m home school and communiU *’ 

This public relations aspect has real merit, espccialK vhen schools arc 
under periodic attack from persons ^\ho make sweeping generalizations 
about the decadence of American education Questioning the ” 

the PTA in matters of pupil adjustment does not deny the dcsirabi ity 
of interpreting schools to the public The argument is that contact e- 
tween adolescents and teachers maj be threatened When young people 
do wish to have parents and teachers meet, there is no reason why t e 
meeting cannot be arranged to cake place informally It would be a valu- 
able approach particularlv when the adolescent is to be discussed, to 
have him become a party to the discussion 

Determmalion of Purposes Psv chologists stress the fact that all behavior 
is caused It is either purposive or purposeful — it docs not just happen 
An attempt is constantly being made by teachers to transform purposive 
behavior (manifest m vague sowings) into purposeful behavior (in which 
goals are more consciously determined and clearly seen) The adolescent 
IS no different from any other person m regard to the purposiveness and 
purpos-fulness of behavior, but the adolescent who is making healthy 
growth becomes less and less satisfied with vague goals or those imposed 
by teachers or dictated by' the curriculum He wishes to know the reasons 
for doing what he does and to know particularly how these activities will 
be of personal benefit 

There arc tvvo major forms which the determination of purposes may 
take One is the selection of a life occupation and the other is the formula 
tion of a philosophy of life Some individuals will have made considerable 
progress toward determination of these purposes, while others seem to be 
not much concerned with them Even tentative determination of purposes 
will help them to marshal their efforts and to concentrate their energies 
in a society in w hich specialization is of some importance 

Studies of the objectives of adolescents show that charactensacally 
there is a great deal of change and shifong of interests Occupational 
choice IS a developmental process” Final choices of occupations cannot 
be expected to be made by all danng the high school years, nor should 
an umlterahle philosophv of life be formed in adolescence The tentauvc 

’ Personal letter from S R Laycock formerly Dean of Education Unirersity of 
Saskatchewan Saskatoon Canada, Nos 25 1932 

”E. L Tolbert Introduction to Coumetmg New \ork McGraw Hill Book Com 
panj.Inc-, 1959 p 177 
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'"H "“Ult in eiplonmor, and study that tt,U 
rfamately prosidc a sound basis for imtute selection Eaplananon or dis“ 
overy of the personal benefits of academic parsuits mil result m a more 
purposeful approach to school ttoth 
One needs dear purposes if he is to possess good mental health, if he 
IS to enjoy life, if he is to avoid becoming a drifter Teachers can help 
by making the stuc}^ of occupnons an integral part of their courses of 
instruction, uhethet- these courset be m mathcnwncs, social studies, Eng 
Iish, sacncc, or such subjects as woodworking and secretarial training 
As the rcijuircments of jobs, the background needed the peisonal qualt 
aes w hich arc requisite, and the opportunities available arc discussed, the 
student will be better able to take necessary further steps toward prep 
aration for his future These same courses can serve as bases for discus 


sions of the meaning of morality, citizenship, effective personality, and 
brotherhood, and thus w/ll provide clues to the formulation of a tentative 
philosophy of life 


The teacher can be helpful if in class discussions, counseling jnrer 
views, and informal conversations, he stresses the importance of dctermin 
ing purposes and emphasizes the normality of change of goals The 
wavenog nature of purposes during adolescence is recognized as an indi 
cation of healthy growth This, of course does not refer to such in 


clinations as wanting to be a cowboy on Alonday and a doctor on 
Tuesday, but indicates chat no one need be discouraged if objectives 
change dunng the course of a terms work The important thing vs that 
attenaon be given to the matter of purpo^s and that teachers aid by 
pointing out, in formal classwork as well as in informal contacts, the 
necessity of devoting conscious attention to their determinanon The 
need for direction is acutelv felt by the normal adolescent 
Establish Feeling* of Worth Children, adolescents, and adults, need to 


have a feeling of personal worth or significance The problem for ado- 
lescents IS made the more pressing hov^cver, fav virtue of changing social 
relations as they expand their expericnaal world to include more con 
tacts outside the home It is this need for a feeling of personal worth 
as VI ell as the need to be accepted by peers, that gives rise to the mgent 
desire for conformity to adolescent attirudes, manner of dress, and modes 
of conduct The more an adolescent doubts his personal worth, the more 
servile his conformity becomes. The more firmly he believes m his own 
worth the greater is the possibility for his achieving independence of 


thought and action 

One way teachers can help » to treat the adolescent with respect 
Listen to his views, give courteous conflderanon to his opinions. Find 
occasion to praise the contributions which he makes to 
^ acuon Treat him, when possible, as though he were the adult he is 
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trying to be This does not mean that he should be flattered or praised 
when there is no justification for such encouragement. The author, adns- 
mg his student teachers that a little praise goes a long, long ^V3), was 
gratified to find, on each of his next few class Msits, that the teachcis 
were able to find justifiable reason for giving praise An active search 

for things to praise had opened their c) cs to items of ment 

Another way the teacher can help is to delegate responsibiht) bot 
to the group and to individuals This responsibility might include such 
things as the selection of topics for stud) , the choosing of committees 
for carr)ing out the divisions of work, giving these committees a voice m 
classroom control, and supervision of such things as heating, ventilation, 
hghnng, and the manipulation of projectors, radios, maps, globes, and the 
like Individuals can be given responsibility according to their recognized 
special talents and skills This will help in two wa)s first, appropnately 
used special talents enhance classroom welfare, and second, the pupil is 
given an opportunity to display his abilmes A boy who took little in- 
terest in literature and drama was known to be interested in electncit) 
He was encouraged to prepare and manipulate the bghting for a high- 
school play — which he did with high profiaenc)’ A night or two before 
the big producaon the leading man became ill, but the lighong-cffects 
boy volunteered to cake the part He pla)cd it well, because, while 
getting the right lighting effects, he had also learned the roles of all the 
cast, including emotions as well as words To be able to sing, draw, or 
write well is something that builds feelings of worth Residence in a 
pamcular neighborhood, knowledge of a given occupation through 
familiarity with the father’s vocation, or knowledge gained through vaca 
tion travel to a particular region ma) provide the student with resources 
for assuming a degree of responsibility which is out of the ordinal)’ 
Qoselv allied to, perhaps actually a part of, responsibility is the op- 
portunity for self direction and independence of decision This funda- 
mental concept of the current emphasis in guidance has been facetiously* 
but pcnetranngl), defined as “Seeing through Johnnv so Johnn) can sec 
himself through — the stress being placed on Johnnv ’s ultimate self 
determination This can easil) prove to be a sore point, because the 
dcCTSions of an adolescent are often at vanance with the matured view 
of the adult. But remember that if )ouths are not allowed the oppor 
tumty to make mistakes in their own decisions, they are demed, as v^ell, 
the opportunitv to select for themselves the avenues leading to success 
Quite probabl), the most important factor m developing feelings of 
worth is that of developing skills Teachers can assist bv recognizing and 
encouraging latent talent They can stress the necessitv for work and 
effort if abilities are to be developed The) can point out how proficiencv 
will operate to make the adolescents life more effective and gratif)mg 
Above all, thev can make the classroom a laboratory for the development 
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of intellectual actisticill) crcime and social skills Purposeful effort is 
economical effort and teacheis can aid by clarifying the goals which are 

“’'u S' been suggested that creative opportunities should not >>= '3' 
of as being limited to art sports and student activities but 

lescent belies cs that he is so ' ji,^ situation is a simple 

IS essential to his feehng of assuran ^ / understand ractual 

one. It IS contained in the diche To loojt u ^ 

knowledge obtained b) ^ subieeme data submitted by the 

histones must be '“PP''"'=f4"';Vu tiung and his artistic creations 
student m his liked n the need to be recognieed 

Closel) akin to the need Jot be, of much o the 

A iiianifestanon of ^ „ „„ be earned through scho Usne 

adolescents behauor If re ^ ,be loud talking 

work and „tong behavior familiar at that age 

stvaggering “■* “*'Lj'b"“ ge reachL offenng opportomt.es for the 

Adolescents Jponsibibo- duplay tliem talents and 

Jip®ed'’frrThe to the above suggestions wih 

X:mbreomTeas'.er esenhabireal ,„getstand,ng stall 
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come about as the ° j ,b„ teachers can give P'°“™® „ „h 
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be attacked thtougi H ah school Grade!" dloi™' 
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Repeatedh, teachers have reported that they have been amazed to find 
how penetrating the discussion of personal problems by adolescents can 
be Qass discussions, forums, group counseling, and debates have been 
successful!) used to bring about better understanding An example ot 
the effeemeness sho^\n by ^oung people in soKing their own problems 
IS that provided b) some contemporary teaching regarding the use ot 
alcohol Attempts to influence the conduct of young people through fear 
—alcoholism, drunken driving, and the neganve ph)Sical effects— have 
produced little positive change Approaching the problem through 
moralizing has been meffeenve, as well But discussions by adolescents 
about wh\ people dnnk, what the psychological effects of alcohol are, 
and what limitations the use of alcohol places on personality development 


have led to the kind of understanding that provides positive motivation 
Preparation for Mamage In view of the fact that practically all these 
\oung people will, within a very short period of time, be engaged m 
home and family relationships, it seems surprising that more direct atten 
non has not been given to preparation for that expenence Many of the 
needs stressed in mental hygiene will 6nd their fruition m the institution 
of marnage Feelings of secunty, feelings of belonging, the desire and 
need to love and be loved, opportunities for personal accomplishment, 
and the organic needs related to sex may be realized through a successful 
marnage ^ cc statistics show that about one out of four marriages fails and 
that the other three could yield greater satisfacnon to the participants 
if more adequate preparation were provided 
M3n> of the lessons relative to * successful marnage can better be 
learned before the stress of falling m love with the wrong person or 
before the problems of marital adjustment have become a reality Fur- 
thermore, the teacher is in a more advantageous posiDon to deal with 
these problems than is the parent, because of the lack of emotional m 
volvemcnt Miss Rosen, in her class in human relations for seniors found, 
through journals the pupils were keeping, that two of them planned to 
elope She offered no advice but listened, individually and then m joint 
conference, to their doubts aspirations, and fears They finally decided 
to dclav their marriage and consult with their parents After graduation 
they yrc marned and received the help of both sets of parents in getting 
started Miss Rosen helped b\ l>cing their confidante, by being patient 
and l)\ treating the \oung people as adults It takes these things to build 
the rapport vvhich is nccessar\ if the adolescents are to be prevailed upon 
to write confidential journals In view of the prevalence and imminence 
of marnage in the life of adolescents it is advisable that all their teachers 
i)c vs ell informed on marriage problems 
One nf the important considerations is that, although sex is important. 
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sex IS one, and onh one, of the factots that tnalvc for successful marriage 
Literature should be made available to adolescents that franUy discusses 
sex problems, while placing them m proper perspectirc Ir should be 
made clear that adequacy of personality, past history of social adequacj , 
the previous happiness of the j oung people concerned and the happiness 
of their parents arc equal to, if not greater than, sex adequacj m im 
portance m marital adjustment Unhealthy experimentation m premarital 
sex experiences might well be diminished if joung people were instructed 
that sexual satisfaction is an achievement, a creation, rather than a dis 
coverv Inasmuch as sex is mental and emotional m nature as well as 
phv sical, It IS impossible to discover whether one is ‘ sexuallj adjuswd 
through cxpcncnccs in the bacb of a car or m a cheap hotel room The 
haste, fear, and apprehension which attend such ventures bear no rela 
tionship to the seJ pleasures of emotionally mature married The 

importance of conducong sex experiences within the verballj accepted 

mores of our society cannot be overstressed , 

In smte of Holll^'ood leraons of ronwnce it is the exctplionil in- 

, nttttcr of conttouous l“Xu /S, to "h “ 
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..Rag E, Baber, 

Comply. Inc 195}, pp 79-I5« 
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hav. an advantage; however, the fact that the basic petsonalitt' trends are 
established in ones early home remains as a penL ^ 

Youna people, even beyond high school, are often quite unrealistic 
vnih re^d to the income they consider necessaiy in pf^^r to get ma 
ried. In one sun'ey, if marriage were to be delayed until income “P 
to what 75 to 80 per cent of the class considered desirable, it would 
be consummated until about fifteen years after graduation from college- 
In other words, it is pure fantasy for an average young man to think h 
should provide for his wife “in the manner to which she has become 
accustomed” He should realize that it probably took her father some 
twenty years to establish his daughter’s present economic level. Again, 
the l^on should be emphasized that a strong marriage is built not on 
economic advantages but upon adequaej’ of personalitj'. Studies^ o 
divorce show that, where low income is cited as a cause for mainage 
breakdoum, the actual cause is lack of maturin' of personalin* on the parr 
of one or both of the marriage mates.'^ 

Another lesson that shoulcT be taught before it is too late is the fallac) 
of the nodon that one can many to reform another. A knowledge of the 
nature of personalin’ growth shows that in ver\’ few Instances can one 
just decide that a poor trait will be cast aside because of marriage. Heasy 
drinking, dishonesty’, promiscuity, lariness, and incompetence are char- 
acterized by habits and aedtudes that are a long rime in forming and 
usually require the help of experts and much time for reconstrucrioru 
These lessons and others related to marital success are somedmes at- 
tacked in high-school courses that deal with personal problems and social 
living. Even though there is no formal course which paves the way to the 
introduedon of such material, there is much the teacher can do to suppl)’ 
the adolescents’ need of knowledge of marital life, of life at home, where 
women will spend the majority' of their time and men will spend a sub- 
stantial proportion of their time. The personal attitudes of the teachers, 
the remarks they make, the advice they' e^vc can help young people to 
make marriage a deep source of personal satisfaction and mental health- 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION STATEMENT OF 
ADOLESCENT NEEDS 

Needs of Adolescents. A list of adolescent needs which mav justifiably 
be xiewed with respect, because it was formulated by’ the processes of 
^oup thinking, is the list prepared by the Educational Poheies Commis- 
sion of the National Education Assodation** (see Fio-. 4). The part that 
" /WJ, pp. 226-229, * 

ioT Arntric^ Y<ni,k, rev. Washington: Narional Assocurion of 
^onda^ -school Pmapals, I9 jI. Pcxmsslon to use headinas granted bv die NaDottal 
Ass<^tion of Secondm'-school Principals of the Xarional Edacadon^Associarioo. 
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these needs and their satisfaction pbv in the pursuit of mental health for 
the wolescent is discussed under the folloumg numbered paragraphs- 
1 All youth need to develop salable skills” Not all teachers hate 
1 J^onsibihtv for helping -idolesccnts detefop spccitTc \ocationaf 
skills All teachers do have a responsibili^ for teaching the lesson of the 
dignity of labor, for instilling an acceptance of the fact that people haic 
to work, and for encouraging a willingness to do an) work that has to 



Assocutjon of Secondii)' School Principals. 
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be done Except for a brief ume dunng World War II, the fif^ 
years have seen a steadily decreasing freedom of choice in the sclc 
of one’s work While there is a heavy demand for some kinds of workers, 
there is a decreasing demand for others The glamour of rocket engine, 
electronics, and synthetic chemistry must not blind young people o 
the great need for workers in management, distribution, and organiM- 
oon^® Unless adolescents realize that they will have to do the jobs that 
society wants and needs to have done, they will have a hazard to t eir 
mental health imposed upon them because they have failed to understan 
that there is a difference between developing skills and developing ‘sala- 
ble” skills This factor makes it necessat)' to shift the primar) emph^s 
regarding vocational preparation from the field of individual aptitudes 
and interests to what jobs need to be done in terms of the nature of our 
national economy The teacher’s part is to foster a sense of responsibility, 
a willingness to do what has to be done, and a belief m the respectability 
of any job which is well done and which contributes to the welfare oi 
society 

2 “All youth need to develop and maintain good health and physical 
fitness’ The simple lesson of physiolog) needs to be reemphasized in 
the high school Youth who are growing m power and m the range or 
their activities need to have it impressed upon them that their resources 
are not inexhaustible They should know that they need adequate 
amounts of sleep, a sensible diet, and appropriate exercise 
In addition to the elementary facts of hygiene, the adolescent should 
have an opportunity to learn about menstruation, nocturnal emissions, 
experimental masturbation, acne, rapid growth of the nose, profuse 
sweating, and the development of secondary sex characteristics which are 
normal phases of development Fortunately, there is a steadily growing 
number of teachers who are able and willing to bring these facts to the 
attention of the adolescent and arc thus helping them to absorb the ex- 
penenccs of their growth and development 
3 All youth need to understand the rights and duties of the citizen 
of a democratic society ” The “duty’ of citizenship becomes a “privilege 
when mental hygiene is considered “He who would find his life must 
first lose it” IS not just an important lesson of Christianity, it is a sound 
pnnciplc of mental health Psychologist and psychiatrists make frequent 
menuon of the fact that a person must “get outside of himself,” diminish 
preoccupation with personal problems, and give serious consideraoon to 
the welfare of others, if he would enjoy good mental health When 
teachers provide opportunities for the exercise of cmzenship in their 
classes, when they acquaint pupils with the current issues that are trou- 
bling the country, when they give them actual contact with governing 

Twenty Years The Coming Labor Shortage 
Parti, n«rperr;l/aga-,ne, 210 27 32, March 1955 ^ 
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"r "“nmom, ,l,cy are not only pTcpanng 

f “ n>™Bl health To the eytent that «”a a,? 

provided for pupils to practice citizenship, that they are gnen opportune 
ties to participate m commumtj projects and to engage in actiiit.es 
M hich redound to the benefit of their school, they arc learning lessons 
of personal mentaJ health ^ 


• j >outh need to understand the significance of the family for the 
individual and societj " Afany school pupils do not have adequate oppor 
tunities to leam effective patterns of family life Since both bojs and 
girls w ill find m their ow n later familv life sources of either deep satisfac- 
tion or marked dissaosfaaion ii is imperative that senous attention be 
given m the school to the subject of familv hfc Facts penaming to the 
development of adjustive personalities, uholcsome se\ relations, care of 
children, and home financial management should be presented There is 
much literature, written for adolescents, that can be used in family -life 
courses and m units of health and social living classes dealing with mar 


nage ” 


5 “All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and serv- 
ices intelhgendy ' Studv of the purchase and use of goods is part of most 
high school home economics courses, but large numbers of students do 
not take such courser When one stops to think of the barrage of adver- 


tising in newspapers and magazines, on billboards and on radio and tele 
vision — a barrage to w hich « e arc all exposed— it seems that instruction 
in Wise buying should be a fundamental part of preparation for effective 
living Some teachers hii e attacked the problem through tying the Icssoas 
in with the study of mathematics, white others have approached it m their 
onentanon and personal problems classes Ir can be studied from the 
vantage point of industrial arts classes, economics courses, and home room 


groups 

6 “All youth need to understand the influence of science on human 
life ” This need is to an extent, being met by present courses in science 
Too often, though, there are teachers who emphasize rhe "science” aspect 
to the exclusion of its "mfiucncc on human life ” ^Vhat is needed is a new 
emphasis, one which «i» drreef snenmn to rhe fact that science js con 
stanrly functioning m daily hfc Studies show that with the extension of 
education upward there is a decrease in the amount of superstition preva 
lent but these same studies also show that even well educated persons 
retain some ill founded beliefs Many teachers have lists of common 
supcrstiDons, which they amck m the course of their instruction 

Without danger of an aigumenr regarding the rclativ e merits of science 
versus values, ,r can safel) he stared that men must devote nme to the 
study of the impact of science on human lives 

for example Ulc Ad,osm,.n* BooU« pAJahed In Sc.mcc Rc^arch 
cistes, Inc , Chicago 
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These ere confusuig nmes The da.lv headlines, evidence of fear and 


aim’etv m high places, fiU ns Mith these same feelings of fear an 
anxie^ Them large black banners of var, famine, stnkes, 
traitoTs mnbihzaLn c.vdian defense, A-bomb experiments, debates 
on aid to Europe, price controls and taxes multiply 
rounded bv radio programs and tele\ision shows on which these p 
lems are cononuouslj being discussed, often passionately and ^ssotis 
ticallv, IS It anj wonder that children and jouth, too, reflect the e 
and anxieties of the adult world-** 

Fears and anxieties are however, sub)ect to at least some degree of 
rational control While there are many hazards, the natural and li e 
sciences suggest wavs of meeting them effectively A recognition of an 
an emphasis on rational approaches can best be made hen the citizens 
of tomorrow are learning their first facts about science In short, the 
science of living harmoniously vvath one’s fellow men should be an ih 
tegral part of the saence of physics, chemistry, and biology 
7 “All )Outh need an appreciation of literature, art, music, and 
ture" The theory of liberal, or general, education has emphasized this 
value for ages Yet the practice has fallen shon of the goal for many 
present da) school people Perhaps the reason for the lack has been that 
the appreciation aspect has been secondary to the knowledge of the facts 
of literature, art, and the like Appreciation has been achieved by those 
pupils who have studied under teachers who teach the lessons of shared 
expenences of human insights, who enjoy these things themselves, 'nvI'O 
arc sensitive to the needs and interests of their pupils Teachers are 
needed who sec m music and art ways of ennehmg personal liv es, means 
of releasing tensions and of obtaining surcease from daily cares 

The current emphasis on producing scientists must be supplemented 
b\ recognition that, in our societ), wc shall also need to continue the 
search for values, for beaut), and for the reabzauon of various cream e 
potentials Wc must go further than teaching preselected mformaoon, 
we must encourage the exercise of many forms of cream it) Thus "C 
need cnnnnued emphasis on literature, art, music, and nature Apprecia 
non of these areas has a dual role in mental health In the first place, 
ihcv provide an avenue for the exercise of the positive, upbuilding 
emotions and thus supplv needs and satisfactions which help one to 
round out his existence The second pan of their service, not entirely 
separate from the first is that the) open an opportunity for the “profit 
able use of leisure nme ” An, literature, and nature represent areas and 

"AsM>c«non for Supervision and Qimculum Developments Grtnstng Up >« 
/fniio « /fje, \\ ashington National Education Association, 1952 p4 

“Paul A Schilpp *Tcachmg * The Opening of Doors ” The SattirJjr 
Kmru,4l lfr-17 I-eb 15 1958 
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Respect, in its turn, groMS out of an intimate acquaintance with the other 
persin and his problems Finally, respect for others contributes to per- 
sonal mental health b> opening up those opportunities for getting out- 
side oneself of which psychologists and psychiatrists speak so urgently 
rortunately, teachers, also, are widely aware of the existence of t is 

need _ / 

Two responsibilities of teachers stand out First, the signincance o 
respect for others should form the basis of much class discussion ana 
illustration Second, the organization of class acovities should be so de- 
signed as to offer opportunities for exercising respect This can be done 
b) sharing responsibility, bj calling for various shills and knowledges, 
and b) gu mg recognition to the contnbution of each class member 
10 “All youth need to grow m their ability to think rationally ” This 
IS another need which has long been recognized The difficulty in get- 
ting It worked into the plan of educanon is that too often it has been 
regarded as an inseparable companion of learning Of course, schools 
will never be able to anticipate m their programs of instruction aU th® 
problems that students will meet in the course of their lives, but some 
constructive approaches ma) be integrated into the established curncu- 
lum b) changing some teaching habits 
One of the major handicaps in the development of thinking is that 
teachers are too eager and too ready to give ansavers to problems This 
tends to make the student dependent upon authority for his conclusions 
If the student has armed at conclusions by himself, the experience will 
ha\c helped him to dcaclop the research techniques needed for modify- 
ing conclusions To furnish answers is often a waste of time when the 
limited experience of the learner has not even prepared him to ask the 
questions that call for those inswcrs The traditional emphasis on ac- 
curate aocabulary, objccaae facts, and precise knowledge is still needed- 
asking and answenng questions imoKes acquiring data But teachers 
must, in addition seek significant student problems which may serve as 
integratn c threads m the use of knowledge ** 

HOW TEACHERS CAN HELP ADOLESCENTS ACHIEVE 
MENTAL HEALTH 

Undersland Ihe Meoning of Behavior Much maladjustment, whether 
m children or in adolescents, is due to a lack of understanding on the 
part of parents Further, some teachers lack adequate understanding and 
arc unwnlimg to become concerned about the problems of adolescents 

S nioom “Ideal. Problems and Methods of Inquiry" m The Integration 
d ^uc^uorulFxpenence, S7ih -Veatbook Part III. National Society for the Snjd> 
of Education Chicago Unners.t) of Chicago Press 1958 pp 95uioi 
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A first Step toward remedjnng this handicap ts for teachers to Jeam to 
interpret the behai lor manifestations of individuals 

Man} attempts at adulthood made bv high school students are annoying 
and ndfculous to adults slang unusual stv (es of clotlimg fondness for 
old cars imitations of adults (such as wearing club insignia special 
hats or )aclvets ininations overuse of maVe up smoVmg) talk about 
night clubs, sporting events and so forth A school which is designed 
especially for adolescents cannot expect to aiord tlicsc nianifestations ” 

The parallel columns below indicate the Linds of interpretation that 
teachers might welt attempt to mal e, but it is necessary to keep in mind 
that, because of the w ide venations which exist between mdiv iduals, the 
suggested inrcrprerations cannot be defimme. Moreover, the im;onty of 
adolescents will not show a marked degree of variation fcom what is 
deemed to be normal The following material, then, suggests wajs of be 
coming aware of those who do need special help and understanding 


Belnior 

Pretending to be ill sudden oucbuisB 
of temper crying pouting and aolking 

Engaging m fantasy rationaloiog fail 
urea tense and sensitive 

Shyness lack of initiative complacency 
with present status 

Dissatisfied and unhappy m present siwa 
non 

Loss of appeore sleeplessness ties srut 
wring excesirc turdoess or dizzy 
spells 

7s lonely has no corps of friends c iso 
lated frofil the group has no cwifi 
dants 

Quarrels show's no respect for nghts or 
opinions of others ha* concern 
for welfare of others 

Does not apply himself to schoonvork 
has no clearly defined goals 


InterpTetatiov^ 

Lack of opportunity to accept responsi 
bill!} no necessity to accept conse 
quences for one s own acts 
Is faced by problems which are too diffi 
cult 

Has experienced repeated failure lacks 
social success has no outstanding 
abd»t> 

Possesses physical defects or lacks ability 
to perform expected tasks 
Glandular imbalance inadequate diet, et 
ccssive demands academic and social 
inadequac) 

Lacks oppominit) for companionship 
feek inadequate may undervalue or 
overvalue self 

Limired social experience has been pam 
pered at home or at school has few 
responsibilities 

Has not perceived the significance of 
seboolwork has not earned the ap- 
proval of others 


"Ion LidJrmt W«nol tel* Pacacts m ihe High school Gndo" m 1/raul 
Zl) For ,m one kind of bch.snor (s)™p- 

V Fi, -Fi^manv mterprccations AJoreorcr the causes of behavior are manv 

lom) there are m > J ^ CUJkood ProWwir md the 
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The necesmy for understand, ng each adolescent, or "g 
intimately, can be readily seen by shifting the positions of *0 items 
the foregoing columns That is, another possible interpretation for P 
tending to be ill, sudden outbursts of temper, crying, pouting 
Tg” Ight very well be “Is faced by problems which are d^cuh^ 
or “Has expenenced repeated failure, lacks social success, ha 
standing ability’* The intention here is merely to 
interpreung beha\nor as a first step m understanding 
havior is the individual’s way of showing that his needs have or h 


not oeen met a . 

The column headed “Interpretauon” requu-es but little reflecuon 
fore It will reveal ways of getting at the causes of behavior 
but nonetheless surely, responsibility must be put upon the mdi\i ua 
His duties and obligations must be scaled to the individual's present leve 
of development Opportunity must be given to develop skills which con- 
tribute to the welfare of the group, and opponunity for social inter- 
course must be provided Physical defects must be treated or the person 
muse be helped to realize the actual way m which others regard such 
defects 

Adolescents generally are mature enough so that they too can learn 
to interpret their own behavior and that of others through discussion, 
cxplanaaon, and illustration Such insight represents significant progress 
tow ard bcha\ lor improvement 


The School Con Provide Some Proctice in Sociol Relations 

The adolescent years are preeminently, a period of social develop- 
ment and adjustment With the oncoming of adolescence, the bo) 
or girl becomes acutely aware of social pressures and relationships 
It IS this sensitivity that leads the adolescent into the conformity char- 
acteristic of the penod As the adolescent grows older, he learns 
to react to some situations but not to others, and he develops greater 
self confidence, so that he does not feel the need for dependence upon 
his friends He tends however, to remain very sensitive to the reaction 
of his group to his behavior It is therefore essential that the teacher 
should reahre the strength of these social drives and should always try to 
work w ith rather than against them" 

Teachers can help make transition to more mature social relationships 
a smooth one by giving the adolescent a chance to act on an adult level 
He can be given an opportunity to recount his experiences, to exercise 
initiative in the formulation of plans for the class to be responsible for 
finding information Committees, panel discussions group projects, arid 

“LuellaColc of /Wo/wenre, 4th ed,. New \ork Holt Rinehart and 

\\ mston, Inc, 1954 p 261 
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c!^ wpcnmcnwt'on ind watanon «,I1 afford many oppominmes /or 
‘’*S3'mg responsibility, discussing pro- 
done ' '"'“““"S ‘l«a and evataaoi^ nfer has-been 


Wider social contacts can be made possible Ibroogb the encourage 
ment of ranous acntities Qubs, dmang hours hobby groups, athletic 
contests, and student gosernment base all been utilized as means for 
socwl cTpenencc These, of course, make demands on the time and en 
ergy of the teacher, since he must prmide the necessarj supervision and 
guidance ft is just such supervision houever, that the adolescent wishes 
to outgrow , therefore, care most be exercised to )er the supervision par- 
fal-e of the nature of guidance rather than that of domination and direc- 
tion 


Teachers can provide maxmTwn practice in social relations if they cs 
tabltsh a high degree of reacber pupiJ rapport This is so fundamental an 
aspect that it is a concern of this entire book Suffice it to say here that if 
the teacher has a genuine interest m young people and will seek to under- 
stand them, he will be offering the most salutarj help available for es 
tahlishmg harmonious social rclaoonships 
Help Them Esfoblish Cool*— formulote a Philosophy It is not necessary 
or even desirable /or adolescents to have a fixed and final philosophj- 
They should, however, be thinking about some tentative goals and be 
molding a tentative /nmevvork for their personal philosophy They will 
have goals, whether or not teachers give them any help They need help, 
however, in choosing goals which are appropriate and they need help m 
thinking through their goals to see that conflicting objectives are re 
iluccd in number Ev ciyonc has goals but not all people have thought 
through them m order to give them the consistency that may justify the 
use of the w ord philosophy in reference to them 
A starting point, hue only a starting point, around which the formula 
non of a philosophy could revolve might well be the following three 


points 

1 Auntfdes and habits to avoid Discouragement, excuse making 
suspicion, selfishness, self prty. and laziness are factors which make ad 
justment more difficult than it need be The pupils should be led, m 
group discussion, to name others They can be led to think these things 
through by attempting to list them m the order of seriousness 

2 Awwdes and habits to ailtivate Optimism perspective, humor, 
rcsponsibihtv, wilbngncss to work, and fnendimess are factors which 
tend to facilitate adjustment What is the source of such amrudes^ How 
can individuals develop these qualmcs m themselves’ What is their rcla 
five merit’ Quesnons such as these are stimulating to the cnncal chink 
mg that leads to a genuine and productive philosophy 
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3 Prohicm ih« shoM be considered QucsuonnB.re analysis of prob 
lems about sthich adolescents are nghtfully concerned include the fol 

losving scholasnc uorl tocational selection and preparation m g 

the place of religion in full Ining Ining tilth one’s fain.lt, pnnieges and 
responsibilmes of cmzenship desirable personal habits the rclatit 
of temporary goals and the major purposes of hfc Do not expect t 
all \vi\\ come to the same conclusions but discussing the problems 
help re\ise and sjstematixe the thinking of each indiMdual 

The School and Better Personal Ad|us!ment Childhood and adolescence 
are crucial jears in establishing acceptable and gratifving behanor p^t 
terns Teachers must realize their responsibility for getting at the causes 
of misbehavior and maladjustment They must continue to participate in 
the search for curncular additions and modifications that ^slll 
varied opportunities to suit individual aputudes of \oung people Tne 
place of the teacher in helping adolescents achiev e better mental health 
IS indicated in the follow mg 


Ever) one on the school staff makes a conmbution in mecong the 
needs of youth. The ebssroom teacher is most important because he 
IS most directl) m touch with the individual pupil He makes his con 
tnbuaon by setting an example of personality and personal relaoons 
mamtaming a sensinvicv to the needs of individuals m the class con 
ducting group discussions of common personal problems realizing the 
special guidance values of his subject, developing out-of class contacts 
referring students to other sources of help and cxemng a vv holesome m 
fluence on the school and community environment," 


Meeting the mental health needs of adolescents is part and parcel of 
effective educational procedures 


SUMMARY 

The needs of adolescents arc basically the same as those of children 
and adults Some of the basic needs however are felt more acutely dur 
mg the adolescent vears as the individual comes closer to the mde 
pendence of genuine adulthood 

If maximum help is to be afforded to adolescents in their drive for 
more complete self fulfillment, one must consider some of the problems 
thev face m American culture These will do more to explain their be 
havior than thinking that there is something in developmental processes 
w hich makes maladjustment practically inevntable Some of these prob- 
"Adol^ts nu> be helped b> the booldet by T V Smith BwUwg 
PbtJoio^y of Life Chicago Sc cnce Research Assocmes Inc,, 195J 48 pp 

Ruth Strang “Guidance to Meet the Needs of Youth” m Adaptmz the Second jrj 
school Prcgrjrn to the Need, of Youth Yearbook, Part I Naocmal Societ) 
the Stud) of Education Chicago Unirenit) of Oiicago Press 1953 p 202 
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to feelings of worth or significance, ( ) fV education, 

financially independent is delayed by scrMce, (5) adolcs- 

(4) many are faced 

cents are a minority group su j technologi- 

experienced by other mmonty B™"!*- ‘ ^^^ecn^genemtions, (7) pro- 
cal and cultural change „ an aJ when independence 

longed schooling 'jf" b,„|ogicaI maturii) there is a strong 

is vigorously sought, and (8) *P \\fhcn it is understood that these 
sentiment against their =■ ' be in a more advantageous 

are things that perplex adolescenB. «e ^ 

position to render them adolescents, "uhich grow partially from 

Some of the insistent needs of pear adiustments ad- 

the foregoing conditions, are . japt rapport and undcrsranding. 
Justment to feachets, 

“rdethdLeself, ^ >'>• 

Teachers can aid m the J" "'Jdv.ng the nature and mean- 

their objectives so that a 
is achieved. 

srUDV AND DISCUSSION 

:..=Hs:“iiaSs5£:: 

'''^“i^JIrtrious and ocenpauon Ate his s.=«t 

3 How far “ "f « 6 „hieh are 


How far can ly which a 

ations must be obsersedF ^b , ,„d com 

“•SSssSSIr^r--”- 

tageousposiriontoinfluenses 

® BCAniNGS 


Adnlesecnce,- Kr- 
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Summaries of research on the societt, characteristics, dctelopment, a 

education of adolescents arc presented Ncu 

Bernard, Harold W, Adolisrent Diielopimm in American Culture, 

York Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc, WS7, pp -ccidenl 

This chapter deals tilth such topics as motor lehiclc accidents, 
proneness, diseases, neurosis, factors in mental illness, crime, drug a 
and the use of alcoholic beverages .uMnar 

Goodenough, Florence L, and Leona E T>ler, Deaelopmevtal Tsycmoiy, 
Net! York Appleton Centurj Crofts, Inc , 1959, pp 385-405 
Emphasis is on grotvth as an explanation for the behai lor of adolesc 
but attention is given to the adolescent’s “search for personal identit) 
Kcttelkamp, Gdbert C , Teaching Adoletcenli, Boston D C Heath and Co 
pany, 1954, pp 320-366 , 

Representame problems of adolescents, attitudes and understan g» 
needed by teachers, and techmques for gathenng needed information ar 
dealt with in this chapter , • 

National Society for the Study of Education, Adaptmg the Secondary sc o 
Progr<J7« to the Needs of Youth, S2d YearbooV, Part 1, Chicago Uni'crs^^ 
of Chicago Press, 1953 316 pp 

This yearbook deals with the concept of needs, how they maj be bette 
met, and the relation of the needs to the academic and personal guidanc , 


cxtraclass and ‘ w ork experience* phases of school w ork 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, Edticatton 
md Mental Health, The Hague, Holland UNESCO, 1955, pp 154-178 
Those concerned about the unfasorabic comparisons of educaoon m 
United States with European countries may profit from this chapter 



CHAPTER 4 


SOCIAL CLASS AND 
developmental tasks 


Teache. w.n be able ac^ Sptp 

children and adolesccnu i y -rnev arc well an arc of the tre- 
mental backgrounds of their P"P . A adolescent dcs elopment 

mendous mipact of home „cogn.ie that homes are as 

Somettmes, howeser, they Economic strata of our popula- 

they are because 'h'/ •> ^ ^^bad home, a home is often re- 

tion Rather than “"’P'P *=''"5 , ^ acquired from the immediate social 
fleeting the values *“'? bc,„?a good or bad pupil that pupil K 

and economic "‘'T J^^’faVd ,sp«aL Aa. prevail m the social class 
often reflecting the iocs! t 

,n which he IS being raised ^ „„ a nen pheno» 

Social class structure ^„cd greatl) to concern 'h' 

KfellsSnStcachr^espandtheirknonl...^ 

class structure , class, a new concep 

ra?Irbara::^f£££:Sarj=-^ 

-IXdi^oftremental^bUneedsof pupils 

THE nature Of 

The Idea that social da^ equal,, jh^^ 

ricnlarl) "f-'^brnon'i: Ibl. oppommit,- is limited 
American ideals, tnc 
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to be repudiated. It is true that, in the United States, class 

so rigid and impassable as they are in some other countries; nevertheless 

the fact that there are classes cannot be doubted. 

Mobility. One of the reasons why social classes often go unnoQced 
that the differences benveen them are continuous rather than ’ 

that is, a given person or family may have some middle- and some on 
class characteristics. One person may, for instance, have a |ob that 
deemed lower class but have a middle-class home. Another may ate 
middle-class education but a lower-class income. In short, it “ 
to distinguish hettveen a family on the lower edge of the middle clas 
from one on the upper edge of the lower class. Boundaries are dim an 
indistinct.^ 

Another reason why social class is not so apparent is the phenomeno 
of mobiHt\% that is, the movement upward from a lower socia 
class to a higher one through education, professional success, marnage, 
or conscious modification of behavior. Thus, the son of an itinerant 
worker (usually lower class) may succeed in school, become a clerk, ap- 
plv himself assiduously, win promotion and higher salar)% marrv' an upper- 
middle-class girl, buy an appropriate home, and raise his children in ac- 
ceptable uppcr-middle-class tradition. Downward mobility is * 
possibility. This happens when one does not strive to keep up with the 
rising standards of living in our dynamic culture. Inability to earn sufli' 
cient money to maintain a suitable residence, to sustain social contacts, 
or lack of a desire to emulate “proper” behaviors may cause one to lose 


status. 

It takes effort to maintain or improve one’s position in the social sta- 
tus hierarchy, for living standards for the nation as a whole are improv- 
ing. Thus, the income of a laborer today will buy for him and his familj’ 
all that a professional man may have had thirty years ago. The college 
education which is characteristic of the middle-class person today may be 
contrasted to the high-school education which was typical in 1920.* 
Factors Determining Social Class Status. Money is often thought to be 
the major criterion of social class. It is a factor but not necessarily th® 
most important one. Probably the prime faemr is beha^ or. A lower- 
class person may make as much money as someone in a higher strata, 
but if he docs not modify his actions to accord with those in the higher 
categoty his status remains unchangcd/Education is important becau^ 
(through it he can learn the ncccssarj' behaviors and ideals. His chances 
I of making the money necessary for maintaining a higher status are im- 


Utiine F- Mercer. “Some Notes on Education in the ‘Open’ Socict}',” Soch^ 
SruJitSf 4t:25^2J8. N’ovemher, 1954. 

Bernice L. Neupantn, Society and Education, 
wood Qifit, N.J.; AIUti and Bacon. Inc., 1957. p. 51 . 
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nigli sahncd position or ncquirc his oun business without rhe tvpica! 
education his chances of so dom^ arc improicd ujth education fee 
otrw^rjee IS also a factor m determining ones position m the s^l 
class structure Aff of these arc reflected in rhe following passage 


Some of the sjmbols necessary jnclude the acquisition of o utward 
personan^aMors including mannen eaqurtte and speech habits which 
are enforced hi irmard amtudes and values which have become habitual 
to the mdindual Other nccessarv svmbob are a p ersonal and a fami ly 
e n^ironnienr uhich sumbohre hipher^pooa on These include houses .. 
fumijutc and similar svmbols of status to increase the strength of bis 
climis to higher position 

I All t l^s mcins_That a mobile person s money must be translated int o a 
iW a> of life which expresses high statu s Such behavior is not sufficient 
Since to be rated at the fop if is nccessaij for him to participate in 
clique associational, and ofren family relations before be is securely 
placed Talents of all kinds which are highly pnzed raise their pos 
scssor s position and make it possible for him to acquire the other neces 


San sj'mbols and to establish the relations essennal to participation m the 
higher social ranks * 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SOCIAl CUSSES 


Bearing m mind that a gnen person might have some characteristics 
of one social status and some of another the foHowing uill give the 
teacher an idea of hnw incimacel} child behavior might be influenced 
It should also be remembered iJwt the figures given beJou are approxi 
rniriom since communities vnr> m the exact proportions of each class 
which the) might contain 

Upper Class This small group, containing from 1 to 3 per cent of the 
populaoon possesses family wealth belongs to exclusive clubs is often 
the power behind the throne in pohtics and is highl) motivated to ex 
hibit proper behavior There is no problem of keeping up with rhe 
Joneses' Since thev are the Joneses Osteaaaon and pubbcit> are not 
sought as the» are by the class next below Cducauon is important but 
IS only one aspect of proper behavior Professional training is not im 
portant but some sons ma) go into the professions of medicine law or 
architecture They rarely enter the ministry and teaching is vircuaHy 


never selected , , r .u 

/Public school teachers still tardy eircouttter the pupils of this gtoop 
for three reasom Tire group is small cvetj m eommumties 'vh'™ ' « 
represenKd tlierc may be none from this class m some areas (espccalh 

■W Llo).! Warner Rohem I Har«l»« md Mamn « «' 

SJamif New Sork Harper S Brothers 1M4 pp « 34 
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,n A rural region), and, finally, the cluldrcn arc typically sent to private 
*‘''up“per-middlc Clots This group consists of 

populanon which IS engaged in administering moderate wealth 

Url, They are largely persons ''T, ^ 1 ' 

throush educaDon and cfTectivc work, who arc active 
Tnd polical affairs, and who live in the best ^‘^“^ImThe 

in homes which are sufficiently large to ^he 

oarents and the children-two or three is the typical num 
marriages are stable, both mother and father base an education 
tends to be somewhat better than that gained *'> f „ndet 

Teachers will typ.call) be delighted to hate children of „ 

'’their tutelage While their mtelligenee may average only s'lg’’''/ ^ S 
than the average of other classes, they come from 

been provided with good books, travel experiences, and the opp T 
to read the best magazines Most of them will have had spec PP 
tunities to develop skill m dancing, swimming, games, and music 
mines which tends to give them feelings of self-confidence 
Strongly motivated to succeed in their school tasks, for they ano 
parents are said to have in ”e dusitioiL XQiTi£ursion ” Thcy^ 


arr*kept m good health, are confident and optimistic, and 
manifest the behaviors which teachers, with their own middle c 
onentation approve - . ^ 

Lower-middle Class This group consists of the 20 to 35 per cent oi 
populanon which best fits in the stereotype of the 
family as represented m popular magazines® About two-thirds of t 
own their own homes which border, or may even be in, the best resi 
dential districts Marriages arc stable, and the families arc slightly larg 
than m the upper middle class Some of the mothers work as ’ 

secretaries and bookkeepers to supplement the incomes of the lathe 
who are white collar workers foremen in industries, building contrac 
tors, and small business owners They travel much by automobile, bu^ 
rarely go abroad Many have a college education, but the proportion 
much less than in the two classes above (see Table 4-1) They are aenve 
in lodges and fraternal clubs and are the most consistent churchgoers 
any class 

The children of this class, hke those of the upper middle class ^re 
imbued with the importance of education, and a third of them go on to 
college They are seldom discipline problems for their parents expect 
them to be obedient and hard working pupils The average level of theif 

*A B Hollingshead Ehntcyums Youth New York John Wiley & Sons loc-. 
1949 PP 89-97 

*Ibid p 97 
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IQs wiU parallel that of the groups above, but their background is not 
quite so nch They dress and ace m manners which are quire acceptable 
to teachers. 

Upper-lower Class. This group, constituting the largest social class, 
contains from 25 to 40 per cent of the populauon They arc the poor but 
industrious blue-collar workers They Uve in small but u ell-kept houses 
“on the wrong side of the track-s.” The women, when not confined to 
the home by children, may work m factories, restaurants, or retail stores 
A large fracnor, of them heve parents rvho were imm, grants A third of 
the families are broken by divorce, separation, or death, neverthelea, 
they average over four children They are conscmisly nr 
enpged in the stniggle for upward mobdity Leisnre-time actmoes con- 

Tobte 4-1 

Quota FuIliHmenf Indites* 



• The index number of IM “Themd [opolation 

W a- fnaon and School dneodam." «anacd 

Kecieee, 2 , ^ ^ |«en,ng and rclc.,- 

sist of gathenng in „ad,ng of books, magaaincs, or 

accepiable to teachers bc- 
The pupils from tins class ^ meaningful to the students 

cause education is not especial j P threaten failure to a pupil 

from rhis background » ”cher, with his middle-class 

in the upper grades or disbelieve the answer, I don 

orientation, would be shocked ^ly mean ir His 

„„ a ''■= P"!”', ? the eichth grade (one-third of 

^icatly nor have gone ^ „f aihoolmg) , and although parenB 

;r;: " - - - - 

Education, 1950, p 22 
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grounds, these pupils tend to be Pf I'Xle'cto'rentatn 

lSonsYwtogX!t*fe find’' It sometthat unrewarding 

to work tvith these pupils nn the 15 to 25 

lower-lower Class All the rest 05^ „„rded 

oet cent of the populanon which is lower lower claM The) are r^ 
as trash and do contnbute dBproportionatel) to ^ ,te 

sexual promiscuit) Howeser, it must be remembered 
cencrahzaaon is accurate, each mdisidual must be judged p ) 
fince there are a considerable number of respectable 
classed as lower lower because of their povem ’ Parents ? 

are often fatalistically discouraged work sporadical!), mo\e f q > 
and live m the poorest of dwellings Mothers often supplement tw 
meager income by working as waitresses dishwashers, or domcsac p 
Although there is an average of 5 6 children per mother, over h 
homes are broken by separation desertion, or death The 
mamages leads to the termmolog) tandan vtantage or sertal 
A secretar) in a school m a lower lower class distnct learned a 
contacung three brothers in the school, each with a different last nam^ 
always to inquire, when attempting to contact their mother, ^'^at « 
last name was One mother in the course of vxo jears had n\o husban 
and at the time of contact was bving with and contemplating mamagc 
to sail another In Elmtown from 20 to 25 per cent of buths m this c ass 
are illegiumate.® 

Obviousl), these children arc not a cheering influence on teacnc 
The language of the pupils is rough Often an upper grade girl wiA ® 
reported as hav ing sex relations with a grow n man Their dress is shabbN , 
and on occasion it has been necessary to bathe a child, because strong 
odors made him offensive to others They are often slow learners ""O 
are truant, aggressive, and dcstnicove They are discouraged and often 
feel that those higher than they “arc against them ” They are w 
mouvated to perform school tasks and, besides, are often disturbed b) 
the instabilit) of parental personaluy and relanonships Occasional!) » 
there is an unusually able and interested child, and, abo occasional!) ♦ 
there is a teacher who appreciates the difficulnes of these children and 
who works paaently with them * 


*Hi\Tghum and Neuganen op m^pp 23 24 
• Holling^head op cit^p 116 

’Jessie Bennett Samss White Mother published by McGraw Hill BooV Cornpan) 
Inc., Nc% \orV, 1957 is a true story of such an occurrence It has been called ooe 
of the most mcisisc sociological studies of our time 
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THE SOCIAL CLASS STATUS OF TEACHERS 

Social Ongins of Teochm Teachers come from no one t\pc of back- 
ground. but all, or almost all, are from parental occupational carceoncs 
njijch indicate middle-class origins firmers, J2 per cent, skilled or semi 
skilled, 22 per cent, managerial or self-cniplo\ cd. 21 per cent, clerical 
or sales, 7 per cent, and unskilled 6 per cent** A study of school per- 
sonnel m Tetas reveals that, out of 150 teachers, } were upper class. 1 12 
were upper middle class, and 35 were lower middle class Tlierc were none 
from the upper-lower class, and approxvmatciv half of the ISO were 
upwardly mobile from the social class status of their parents ' * 

The above shows that teachers, like others in American <ociet\, are 
engaged m the struggle to maintain or improv c their status Their onqins, 
present stanis, and the education the\ must have to qualifv them as 
teachers all combine to mstill m them middle-class ideals recarding edu- 
cation, appheanon to work, marriage, moraht}, and correct social be- 
havior Thus, jt IS through no conscious pencrscncss on their part that 
they find it difficult to idcnnfy wnch the great majontj of pupils who 
come from the two lower classes These children arc. m a large degree, 
simply different from what the teachers were as children or from what 
the teachers' owm children arc Jn man\ classes the author his asked the 
students if thetr mothers ever told them that thev were not to plav or 
associate with certain of their schoolmites Those who had lived in 
rather uniform neighborhoods maj not hav c been so adv ised, but those 
who lived in mmd communities had almost alwijs been so counseled 
While their parents did not use the remi socui chss, thev nevenhelesv 
showed an awareness of it 

Teothers, PoplU, end SodeC Clo« Tins middle class orientation ex 
plains in part, but only m pare some of the things that hippen m school 
One cause for concern regarding the outlook and role of teachers is iliat 
m Elmtown although class I and class K pupils received the mijoritv of 
higher school marks, most of the conferences with parents were aliout 
scholasDC matters, on the other hand while most of the low marks were 
.-evrevret? conferences with parents dealt with 

niatrers of londucr HoIImgshcad also reports that although mrelhgeoce 
is correlated with social status the degree of correlation is nor sufficient 
to account for the concentranon of faiUires in the lower social classes.'* 

It viould lie well for teachers to examine their own procedures to sec if 
'•"Tlic Scams of the American PoW«c.«hot>l Teacher" Smontl FJuatum Aii»- 

etjrwn itesejreb Bulletin SS 10. ttlratn t9r , ^ 

••Carson MeGuirc anj Georpe 1) Ubite -Socu! Onpei of Teache^W 
F.cts from .h, Semth.-M’ 

Y«rti<iot.Jol.nD«ci Socitn.Nc* lorii llMp,r S Bcmlicn. Ifr fy l'-‘< 
••froHmgshead op 
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there IS any intentional, or unintentional, tendency for them to 
tZL L social-class status rather than on actua f- 

formance There are seteral reasons why teachers might r^rd 
class pupils as being below their actual status or potentiality. < ' 
pupils bring a low%egard for school from home and are not 1 ughl) 
momated Some teachers may regard this low motivation as a 
personal affront (2) Rather than being “naturally” mean or aggresi , 
lower-class pupils mav bnng to school \\orries, strain, and teeiings 
funlity that need to be countered by acceptance, encouragement, an 
feelings of success (3) Lower-class pupils hate different standards o 
values and morahtv from those which the teacher has It will take tune, 
patience, and confidence on the part of many teachers to offset the 
negative mfluences that hate surrounded these pupils from infancy ( ) 
Finally, there is the possibility that teachers may tend to avoid gi'idg 
low grades to pupils whose parents are obviously interested in their 
children’s success and whose parents may even create unpleasant situa 


tions for the teacher if such grades were given 

Certainly, it would be unjust to place the blame on teachers for the 
high rate of school dropouts of lower class children. But teachers 
m the best position to do something about it In so doing, they will in- 
evitably be making a contribution to the mental health of individuals 
and to the nation m terms of conserving the great natural resource 
children At present the great majority of high abilit)' students from 
the lower classes are being lost as a national asset because their p®* 
tcnnabtics are undeveloped In a study of 3,348 cases in Boston it was 
found that, of all boys of high school age in the highest fifth of intelli- 
gence ratings, three times as many m the upper class as in the lotter- 
socioeconomic classes expected to go to college The college expectations 
by father’s occupational category were as follows White collar workers, 
89 per cent expected to attend college, middle white collar (office 
manager, teacher), 76 per cent, minor white-collar (bookkeeper, clerk), 
55 per cent, skilled labor and service, 40 per cent, other labor and 
service, 29 per cent'* 

Much potential ability is lost even before the time when college attend- 
ance might seriously be considered Of 178 Frame Gty youths wnth IQs 
above 115, none from the upper and upper-middle classes has failed to 
finish high school, but 9 from the upper-lower and lower-lower classes 
had dropped out In the IQ group of 100 to 114, none from the upper 
and upper-middle classes had dropped out, but 33 from the upper-lower 
and lower lower classes did not finish high school Thus, it appears that 


^ Kahk “Edncational and Occopational Aspirations of ‘Common 
Bovs, Hansrd Educattonal Revtea,Zi 188 Summer 19SJ 

^ ^ *^°dgers m Byron S Hollmgshead, 

Sbottid Go to College^ New York Columbia University Press 1952, p 226 
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socnl stilus rather thm mtdiemni ability is tl,e maior dctetmimni! 
factor m school nttcmlance It Im Ikco obsened that thi iiast, of 


. . , oijwned that the waste of talent 

m Amenca ,s acutc-fettet than half of the top 25 per cent of Ingh 
school graduates nm. are graduated from college ■> Rderence to Table 
4-1 show s that this wistc is largch a funcDon of social class factors 
^\cral factors comhine to determine how long a pupil will pursue his 
schooling Parental wishes, the mdnidualV own moaiadon, intellectual 
aoilitj', and financial resources to support prolonged education must all 
be taken into account Bur it is also clear that the “school’s system of cn- 
coungmg some students and discouraging others" also plat s a parr “ 
Specificalh, the teacher’s nitunl response to the learned behivion of 
the low er-class srudems, behaviors w Inch arc } cc not sinctioncd by the 
middle dais, will make these students feel unwanted Pupils from the 
upper and middle classes also tend to make iowcr»class pupils feel out of 
pince — HoHingshead’s study shows that friendships and dating follow 
class lines TTie cost of participation in school activities particularly at 
the high-school leie). is oficn such that pupils from the lower classes 
nrc excluded Inabiht) to buy suflicicnt clothes to keep m st\Ie is a 
factor which weighs heiult on the mind of the adolescent who is so 
concerned with success m peer relationships Uniformly prescribed 
homework mav cause c\cn the ible pupil from the lower classes to fall 
behind in his work Whereas the middle class student will probably have 
1 room of his own and books, references, and school supplies readily 
available, the lowxr-class teen ager wll tend to live m a crowded home 
where stud) facilities arc lacking Often the lower-class teen-ager will 
have 1 part-time )ob. necessitated by the inadequacy of family income 
w hich keeps him from having ome for, or interest in, schoolwork The 
facts that his father’s job docs not call for much education and both parents 
will probably have Jess than average education mean that he has no model 
for high educational aspiration His peers, similarly lacking in motiv ation, 
do not provide a contagious atmosphere for prolonged schooling These 
factors combined with the necessity of adapting to middle-class be- 
haviors discourage assiduous and prolonged spplicaaon to school tasks 
Ttve middle class parents, on the other hand, feel the importance of edu- 
cation and phee it first m significance 
Hence the teacher who would ease the problem of keeping all able 
pup.Is in school must guard against the tendency to avoid or nn|nstly 
criticize the loivcr-dass pup* He must seek ways to keep these pnpils 
actiic and interested in student activities He must teach pupils to regard 
others in terms of what the, are instead of in te,™ of ^ 
gins He must be careful to aiold assignments which mil discnminate 

““A BickgroenJ for Public Debate, National Education Attoctatton Reicarch 
Bulletin 37 (1) 27. February, 1959 
•‘Havigburst and Neugarten. op ett, p Z2-t 
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achieving continuously higher average educational lev 

educational implications of social class 

Teachers Must Recosniie Social Class Differences baa- 

the world, and himself, differently m terms of his ovvm fai^ b 
ground, which, in turn, is structured by the ^ an 

familv The teacher must, if he is to mamfest the ^“^bepmn 
element in the mental health of pupils, avoid showing ^ ^ „f 

disappointment at the ideals mores, language, thoughts, and 
pupils who have an orientation at variance with his To de p 
knowledge that leads to respectful understanding, teachers can 
phenomenon of social class using the books mentioned m the fo 
or the recommended readings for this chapter The reading o 
one such booh should seem to be an essential of sound teacher P^P , , 
non Membership on, or eten a visit to, a local welfare committee^' 
help the teacher know better the lands of people and homes that 
often the concern of aid to dependent children or welfare 
walk through that poraon of the commumt) “on the wTong side or 
tracks would do much to awaken the teacher to the kind of cure 
stances which some children hate outside of school hours If a 
representatwe home m these areas could be arranged on a fnendl) basi 
It would proMde additional insight. Actual contact of this kind 
do much to lend credibility to the notion that it can and does happen 
here ” . 

Recognize Different Kinds of Motivation and Intelligence Not all pnp 
arc motivated to do well on traditional kinds of academic tasks 
from the lower classes, especially those in the upper grades and hig 
school want something directl) related to the tasks the> see being pe*” 
formed bj the adults who surround them There is an insistent im 
mmence to the problem of making a living for those who marr> an 
enter the w orking w orld at an carlj age The ability to see long temi 
V alucs IS one of the marked differences betvv een middle and low er-claS 
persons Patient explanations, expressions of approval, and the cononuc 
search for subjects and approaches related to lower-class culture ma) 
help the teacher strengthen the kind of mom anon which will aid these 
pupils m upward mnbihry 

It IS felt by some that the intelligence tests commonl) administered in 
schools do not giv c all children a chance to rev eal their true potennahtv 
Specificallv, nun\ of the items arc so phrased that they tend to dis- 
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criminate tgainit pupils who are from the lower classes even if the item 
Itself IS essentialU no more difficult than a similar item from lower class 
experiences and culture'’ Tests hate been designed to impose less of 
1 handicap on children from the lower socioeconomic let els these tests 
are purported to be somewhat more accurate in assessing intellectual 
potential ’* Whether such tests do or do not result m less discrimination 
against some social classes the teacher should be aware that intelligence 
tests are only indications or approximations of intelligence and not final 
and accurate measures Moreover remember that certain aspects of in 
reJlmcncc such as musical capacit\ social adaptabilitv motor function 
me nr esthetic or mechanical aptitude arc sometimes onl> slightlj 
correlated with general IQ scores Capitalizing on such qualities as 
these, mav help to provide the motivation for better use of genera! in 

'imX'cncc test scores arc vataahle mdicators and predictors of aca 
demic icccss but the) must he supplemented u.th tests of 
tudes and discerning observation ,f «c are to avoid discnmmanon If 
thfs IS nor done some of the potential of many lower class pup* will 
tmucto belost. Implemented Sradies of dropouts 

-the latter is probabl) „ school « Not that eduesrors 

principal or contributing mancts— on the con 

and school patrons have formulated and are practiced 

trary, broad f implemcn.anon of them is needed 

in some schools but ^ ^ „f youth (see Fig t Oiaptet 

Such studies as that on the imp j pg^ms might be broadened 

Since it IS known that much pj. left 

IS essential that laped b) encoutagement Differentiated 

out of student actlMt.es I” ,ot example-sull broaden 

cutnculnms— shop and c . f ,, pitemam es for the comparative 

the goals but must not b' *‘>”8'' „ |„„pt class pupils Connnn.ng em 
present lack of p*, so 

All son Davis Poor People Have Bra m 

Wmihingron UB Department of Labo 
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phas« on varied objectives is especially 

almost hysterical emphasis on college preparato^ “ 

education and the repudianon of unfortunate that 

The Hidden Costs of Edutotion Musi Be lowered It is unto 
the cost of “proper” clothes should be such that som p p 
place in school In addmon, other costs, m the ,„s,gnia, 

dues ■ pep” uniforms, play costumes, class nngs, yearbooks, ana g 
tend m k'eep lower clL 'students from being in ‘Je --g «« 
A sunej of 134 high schools in 29 states retealed Je, 

pupil ranged from SS8 SO in small communities ro $1M >0 in 
100,000"' These figures do not include clothing ' 59,54 

several years after the survey when per capita income range 
in Misissippi to S2 858 in Delaware,- could 
portable burden for a family with uso or three children m 
small wonder that one girl in Ehntown stated that there w ^ojuv 
for them m school except going to classes, studying, reciting, an g d 

home again— they were “pushed out of things ”” «holc 

Sc\ eral things might be considered, and the school class as a 
might do the considering Find out if the costs are essential or mig 
raised in some other manner than direct assessment, see if part-time ) 
might be found for the needy, enlist the aid of local avic orgamzatio 
supplying scholanhips, medical care, clothes, and even school 
These approaches could contnbute valuable learning experience m a 
non to casing the financial struggle mvoU ed m “belonging ” 

Pupils Should Study Social Class Structure Pupils probably ma e 
effort to be snobbish and if made aware of their acquired attitudes 
w ish to modify them Hence, study of the social class hierarchy coul 


made a part of social studies courses and could open avenues to i ^ 
standing of certain phenomena that operate in their daily lives 
Stendler has suggested a high school course using such matenals as hai 
been referred to in this chapter** W Lloyd Warner has written 
pamphlet for adolescents dealing with such topics as “You and Socia 
Qass” “How Can You Determine Your Social Qass,’ and “Social Cass 
and the Future ’ ” Students in a high school are probably no more desirous 
of wasting athletic, Utcraiy, forensic, or dramatic abihty which Mih 
dound to the reputation of their school than the nation as a whole is 
desirous of losing scientific abihty and potential leadership 

”Paul B Jacobson, Tke Atnmcan Secondary School Englewood Qiffs 
Prentice Hall Inc„ 195"’ p lOt 

” Department of Commerce Office of Business Economics 1958 

® Hollmgshcad op eit^ p 202 

** Celia B Stendler “Social Qass and the Curriculum ” Educational Leadership 
7 371-J75, 1950 

“ \V Llojd Warner and Mildred W'amer What You Should Knots about SociJJ 
CLrr, Chicago Science Research Associates lnc„19>J 
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DEVElOPMENTAt TASKS, NEEDS, AND SOCIAL CLASS 

Th. Nolure ot Devsiopm.nlal Tasks Human needs are universal-they 
charactcnzc members of society in eterv race and land Similar]), de- 
sclopmental tasks, Mhich ate specific statements of certain needs at 
i-anotis aces, face eietyonc regardless of socioeconomic status-lhough 
the task Ly sat)- someivhat svtth status These tasks ate tooted m b.o- 
loo, cal nature and gtossth, m the degree of psychological des-elopment, 
and m Sn^luL and aspirations of rte individual as they ate acquired 

certain age in a guen socictj. o society and leaves 

unhappiness for the mdividua developmental tasks 

him telamcly unprepared to conqjiet ^ next de e ^ 

Success leads to happiness, social approval. 

successive tasks" influences developmental tasks, 

In whatever way social c a« staim mnu ^ socioeconomic strata 

the tasks remain ,,, n,™ have varying degrees of diffi 

siri-Et .* -1 '■ 

children in Amenean culture /go a family member, 

-i"otiaTcron^^^ -sdV - -- 

-’Srern?"'-' 

lowing ” „ „i, ,0 mcludc famtimvg m 

1 Broademvs <h! fUyvme: Prior to ^ 

other the,. .He f"'"'’; Sr^h oje" family and "«5'*athood. 

soaal comacG hale been W ^olass On entering school, a ch id 
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the lower da.s child m achieving this task, "'’P"' 

class child experiences more adult supervision and direct ^ 

2 Lcirnimg om’s roh m peer groups The often unwritten 
regulations which govern the world directed hy his ^ 

tethers and parents, must be learned and intemahred Since the culm 
of the school IS so largely middle class, the lower-class children w ill fi 
the task more difficult These children are, also, typically j 

accept adult dictates Hence, they will need the sympa hv, 
mg, and patience of teachers as conflicts ate brought to them 

3 Becoming iceitned jrom total dependence on adults Middle class 
children have an advantage here, because thetr parents encourage per 
sonal independence in performing household tasks and in getting 

to libraries, dentists’ offices, museums, and the like On the other tan , 
lo\\er class children have an advantage, too, because they are simpl> « 
go— but less parental direction is provided in their becoming independen 

4 Developing senial modesty and establishing one's sex sole ine 
lower class boy is taught the necessity for fighting and becoming a 
“man,’ while the middle class boy is taught not to be openlv aggressive 
Lower class girls may with impunity become tomboys, but middle class 
girls are taught to be little ladies These variant attitudes lead to conflict 
and, hence lay some of the firm basis for early class discnmination 

5 Developing the physical skills necessary tn ordinary games and 
sports This task concerns boys more urgently than girls, since a bo) s 
status so largely depends upon skill and prowess Bovs of all classes ar® 
expected to learn these skills but while the middle class boj may ba'C 
had special training at the YMCA or countrv’ club m certain sports, the 
stronger aggressiveness of the lower-class boy tends to make him a 


vigorous participant in competitive sports 

6 Lr<irni7ig the concepts necessary for daily living — time, distance, 
quantity, and social and personal values Many of these concepts (time, 
space speed, temperature) are common to all American culture and arc 
understood equally well b) children from any social class Other con 
cepts (maid manners cooperanon, duty, work, travel) are less well un 
derstood or are understood in a different manner by children from the 
lower social classes If the teacher takes it for granted that all concepts 
arc common, some children will misunderstand what is being attempted 
to be communicated 


7 Ganmig skills m conmnmication Middle class children come to 
school with somewhat superior skills in communication because of theit 
expenence m groups controlled or directed by adults, better literary 
backgrounds and wider travel cxpenences These superior skills often 
make It appear that thej are basically superior mentally and maj cause 
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them to be fa\ored pupils However the school is the place where lower 
class pupils may correct their dedcienciK if the teacher is sympathetic 
and considerate 

Developmental Task* of Adolescent* As mdmduals achieve such tasks 
as the foregoing the) begin with increasing age to encounter new ones 
which arc appropriate to their physical and intellectual deielopment and 
which arc thrust upon them bj the socictj in w hich they li\ e Thus the 
adolescent in our culture faces the follow mg tasks ** 

1 /Ichimug more iniitiire rehntonships ‘uith one s pe^s of both sexes 
Social class structure sets the pattern for enormously varied social rela 
tionshtps The middle class expects its children to be successful and co 
operarne adolescents arc careful!) led through graduated experiences m 
clubs church and commumt) aemmes Premature attachments to the 
other sex arc frowned upon Lower class adolescents arc frequently in 
xoUed m eirh sexual experimentation .he> tend to marry war ier and 
often seek adult status fhrouch aemmes (sniokmg and drinking) which 
xrc recarded as delinquent While middle and upper class youngster 
l,a>c opportun.n« for l«m.ng somj sl.lls 

lo«cr cira Miuth nre deptndent on the school for learning these social 

''"f Leemnig to «repi one , roU ft mole or fcmle No pamcota ptob 
lem IS generated by '*''* ”* 

arc under less pressure to p ^ business or professional 

“i' "■ “• "• “ 

liohlines ond osieti fn . ,„|,np of security Schools can help 

growth influence acceptance ,, 5 „i,„s de\ elopmental levels 

by devising physical ^ , ^b 3 „gcs of adolescence b) using 

by teaching hygiene and th ph^ understanding of the 

art physical edncation ^Ij^^ents questions readily available 

body and by roaling ansu dependence on odnlts This ta* 

4 Gu/nmgutrr^ * fur they are eapecred 

■s more readily iLg expenses The early achievement 

to yyork and contnbute to Vieyer males these youth less 

of freedom from parental uause some unexpected 

ready tn accept the for upper class youth for pareoB 

friction The task " ' "yo,tt„ce economic preBures are slight 

do not need CO be highly P .jjg pjass youth yvbo must in orde 
The task IS most difficult f , „ their schooling and delay ma 

protect and tmprove their states prolong 

-Hav.ghoBt op rii pp "> 
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nage and iiork While confcct Tilth students Such 

to the pressures of school , f teachers to understand 

factors as these make it all the more and sub 

the lower class students who, by comparison, are less piia 

'"TDevdopng confide, ,ce m one's May to become 
p jid^ DuLI prosperous tim. the — “ P“ ’y ^0^ 
th^^ task relanvely simple for the middle and upper classes 
prove to themseUcs that they can be financially ^ j th^ 

^am encouraged to connnue m school Lower class you* su fee * 
pressure of Lances and Mill quit school to earn wages at a fn 1 
L soon as they may legally do so The social th^ 

plus the many other factors of low pades peer *scrunmanon 
Lnfliet betueen their values and those of teachers “ntnbute to 
failure to develop the potenmhties of a substantial porDon 

^ 6 Plaimmg and preparing for ones future occupation 
students feel no great pressure m this task, since they so frequ y 
follow their parents’ occupation Middle class students choose an p 
pare for managernl professional, business and teaching careers, how t 
business and teaching are the predominant aims of their school a 
college pursuits Lifcwork for the lower class is simply making a livingt 
their jobs arc characterized b) lateral, rather than vertical mobi ty 
With the coming of automation it becomes more and more necessary t 
the school to provide these pupils with help that goes beyond mcrey 
making them literate ” 

7 Establishing the attitudes and gaining the experience 'WhiCtJ pr 
pares one for marriage and family life In the upper classes marriages arc 
of tvvo t)pcs (1) stable )et contracted early, even before econonu 
independence is achieved and (2) unstable and lacking m inomacy 
Middle class marriages arc contracted at relauvely older ages and are 
stable Much concern is manifested that children be supplied vvit 
salunrv growth needs and prolonged education Lower class marriages 
arc contracted carU and arc unstable Kinsey has indicated that adoles- 
cents from the lower classes have a comparatively high incidence 
premarital sex experience® — an observation supported by Hollmgshead 
It IS with this class that schools should be especially concerned wit 


“Peter r Druckcr “Americas Next Twenty \ears The Promise of Automation 
Part ll" //jfper j tfjgj-nu 210-15 Apnl 1955 
“ \lfrctl C Kinsex V\ arJell U Pomcro) and Qjdc C Martin Sexual HeJ ai^ar 
in tie llinuan tfale, Pii la iclphia \\ It Saunders Compan) 1948 pp 347-55* 

"A B lltllngshcal llmtmms }outb Nesv ^ork John Wile) & Sons 
1949 p 239 
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s'St'o^d 

uL covctpts -uhch prepjre for on;c pmiciba 

uon Both the upper md nuddle chss arc concerned %vith the pnvjfeL 
an<f ofilieanons of inrefhErent cinrenship Lower class parents do nor 
p-irticipnte rcgularh and viijorousjy in cine affairs The schools can 
foster miproicd cit/rcnship bv prondmg practice m school government 
ft must he remembered that those most m need of training nil) often 
manifest the least aptitude for ir PMence and confidence must replace 
the prictice of withholding citizenship pnsilcges when the ncccssarj 
sVdls arc not immednrclt apparent Ltpenences irj the fonn of field 
tnps local praiects and conimunm sur\c)s can provide background 
\fost schools provide for stud) of contemporarj social problems but 
these mast be seen from the view points of all social classes 

9 Itmiding the Ojsu for socially respomiltle behavior Experiences 
avva\ front home cspcciall) those in school and college broaden the 
understandings and lov aloes of upper and middle class jouth Lower 
chss students feel that thes arc Uing kept dow n thus their lo\ aloes 
arc largelt to hnvh relarnes. and the loiier-rlais socmJ unit 
miking the fitter i niing people an integral part of the school communitv 
t>v giving them a chance to develop a feeling of belonging b> providing 
prolonged education thej too can develop a basis for socially responsible 
behavior 

10 Gaifunz t lUies mid attitudes flat provide a ?wirfe io acceptable <md 
productive beha tor Upper and middle class students readily accept 
scientific Views of the mateml world but mav have trouble with a 
scientific view of man Tlic latter somenmes constitutes i problem for 
lien > outh Low cr class ) outh arc not stirred bv these problems since 
tljc> either lanjclv ignore them or rcadiH accept an authoritative or 
fundamentalist religion The approach to sounder values for all maj be 
through (1) stressing the importance of people and of identifying with 
them (2) proi idmg experiences for > outh with peers of all social classes, 

(3) direct stud) and analysis of values and (4) studying science under 
the leadership of dcmocnicic wrher then dictaronal teachers ” 

IMPLICATIONS OP CLASS AND TASKS FOR SCHOOL WORKERS 
Teacher, Mail Underload Voned Social Vale,. Tcachm should 
decelop a concept of the nature and .mperionsn^ of decelopmental 
task, bccanse thej can then appreciate more Ml) the problenn faced b) 

pupils Itistooc-ts) to conceneofschool a, a place nhere one acquires 

intellectual shill, and nhere all el« « secondan Intellectual stalls ate 
"llav churn op cit pp 
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i^pOTtanl. buT so ico are rbe 

values, attitudes toward self, social c P j jcfneved 

oceupanonal, and civic life rmi^- reduced 

when tension and unhappiness m "P'’" „ p^cntialities but 

One inherits not only his physical society 

also his social class status Ad|ustn.ent must >>= ^ ^ human 

As teachers realize that these tasks are “ “ ;;„7bem„ wntten 
needs they will give attention to them, despite them g 

,nto the curnculum Just as needs must, at least f -e "lep ^ 

degree of success in achieving developmental tasks is vi al ™ J* , 
kefp individuals working at their successive tasks not onl> in 
room but after school 

On one hand, then, education is an integrating process 
societ) to help the individual understand, fit into, and 
change that society On the other hand it is a process "'I’-th requires 
integration both within itself and with other social mstituno 
processes Finally, by this process we try to Produce individuals 
continue to organize their own expenences and, thereby, derive m 
meaning from them " 


that 


One of the advantages of the developmental tasks concept is 
cultural differences are noted Unless and until teachers understand tne 
differing backgrounds children will be misunderstood and be treated 
though thev were “just plain ornery,” unintelligent, and recalcitran 
Actuall), thev are simply difiierently oriented toward school, occupa 
tions sex morality, civic participation and social adaptanon ^ 

to be loved and the need for recognition and companionship and t 
like arc the same for children of all social classes Again note, differences 
are continuous and sharp diffcrentiauon between class orientation >s 
fallacious Generalizations — what often and typically occurs — ^will how 
ever help the teacher avoid interpreting differences m behavior as being 
malicious de\ lation from middle class mores 

Children t)pically learn to place different \alues on competiuon, they 
express their affection in contrasting ways, they have divergent views 
of the property rights of others, they display vaned reactions towar 
discipline, and they value membership m different kinds of groups 1 
IS small wonder that teachers, with their middle class orientations regar 
so many pupils from the lower classes as problem cases Many teachers 
simplv cannot communicate with lower class children and have no idea 
of the beliefs and motives of these children The children m turn trv^^S 
to communicate are abashed at criticism of their language and behavior 

"Paul L. Dressel “The Meaning and Significance of Integration” in The 
non of Educattonal Experiences $7th Vearbook Pan III National Society for the 
Studv of education Chicago University of Chicago Press 1958 p 6 
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of the high attntioo me of loitcrebss students (see page W) mil 
p Kite the need for improscil coimounication and understanding if 
schools ire to take a sinl role m helping aH pupils iclueie their deselop 
menraj tasks The idea that faiture in school is soleh the result of in 
adequate intcllj^encc must be repudiated and more attention must be 
gisen to motnatjon and wa>s of improving teacher effectiveness*’ 

The stud\ of social class teachers is urgent, because of tlje tend 
cnc\ to gencralwe from thetr oun experiences They must remember 
too, tbar i suhsnnnal portion of their pupils come from losver classes 
and arc facing m addition to academic problems the nccessit) of 
adapong to a school culture which has a middle class orientation With an 
appreciation of this extra task for some the teacher might he inclined 
to nuke allow anccs for slower Iciming inadequate motuation, and 
umttraens e personal grooming and habits 
The Need for Expanding CuHurol ConfatU Children are faced with 
the neccssic\ of Imdging the gap between the limited (not in the sense 
of being lower) culture of the home and the broader culture of life m 
the school and communit) This is true not onij m the sense of socio 
economic differences hut in sinatiom in homes at an) lescl Many of 
the aaswers to childrens questions that are gi'en m the schooJs are 
(hITcrent from those given bv parents That children are confused bj 
this contrast is indicated b) the high incidence of delinquency among 
children of foreign bom parent— m cases where the home culture vanes 
most markedh from the local culture Examples of this kind of contrast 
arc seen in such matters as autocratic discipline w hen compared wth the 
discipline of purposeful activity— Don t take nurhm' off nobody versus 
cooperation and ‘ ^ ou can do better than your cousin against the nouon 
that real accomplishment is commendable in accordance wnth ones 
ability Conrrasrs exist in attitudes and actions relative to sex activities 
language usage (including sweanng) and views of dnnking religion, 
honesty, manner of dress and personal cleanliness— to mention only a 
few 

I^wcr cte ,nd mddJe-cte 

social as 11=11 as physical dansen mercas the middle-class child jeatns 

not to tcc=.« poor grade m school not to show aSS"®"" “ 

not to fight entse or have sia relanons the slum child dreads goite 

“VV H Burtoi, Educat on and Social Oass » the Omtiid Slates, The Hantd 

Education^jl 2^8 Fall 19JJ j a , Praffttors New Tork 

the^g^- ofpB. f a- 

cjuitc capfble of aecomplishing the atadtroe tails stt lot them 
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different situations His gang 

teacher, of being a softie of boasting about 

bnngs disgrace m the eNcsoflowcr class pc 

good marls lovter-class children conceal high grada it tnc> ^ 

Lite them The slum child aUo f«a n« 

street fighter He cannot afford not to curse I£_he can 

sexual relations his snnhty is scnousl) questioned 

The clementatj teacher can help children l^t^erc 

difterenca in several uajs. First, he can understand that, ,mr ^them 
B a readiness for reading there is a readinas for acccptin 
changa Anger, temper tantrums, and rage ate csidcncK 
ptishi^-perhaps pushing too forcefully to adapt to = ,j„ 

The transition should therefore be sloticd doain Smaller I , 

cooperauon, in discipline, etc) should be giten If the child is a 
a chance to mature before he is subjected to sharp contrasts, 
accept the contrasts of our culture more rcadih . 

Second the teacher can stud) life m the different subdinsions o 
community He can have interesting and mstmcnic 
Msiting some of the mmont) groups— the Negro, the Mexican, 
Puerto Rican the Japanese secnon of the commumr\ He can 
homes of the farmers v-ho work on shares, the homes of the da\ laborc 
and the camps of the mnerant crop followers — people who live m trai « 
and one room cabins provided by the farm owner Some apprtciaoo 
of the varying cultures can be achieved by talking wnth teachers from 
different communities and sections of the citv Teachers in “dovvnio'Vti 
schools have a different class of pupils from those in the restnctc 
residential areas or those m the suburban areas 
Third, the child vnll be helped m making the transition to a vva er 
culture if he feels that he is recognized and accepted in that larger 
social group Therefore, the teacher will help by doing anything be can 
to show the pupils that they are bked The simple evidences of fnen 
ship — a smile, a fcvi words of commendation, serenity and consistenc) 
of manner, expressions of appreciation — give the children an assurance 
that vvtU be of v alue m promoting cultural transition. 


SUMMARY 

The idea of social class structure is unpalatable, but such things, as 
income, education, parental occupation, place and kind of residence, 
behavior do influence ones position on the soaal scale These factors 
condinon stabibty of marriage, occupational choice of young people 

“John J Honigmann, Culture and PmonaJtty, New ^ork Harper & Brothers. 

19}4 p 32J 
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length and seriousness of schooling, moralit), and conduct Mobilit) is 
possible, those m the middle class aspire to higher status, while those 
m the upper class feel secure and those in the lower class are often 
discouraged and uninterested m upward mobility 

Teachers arc practically all from the middle class and often ha^ e difR- 
culiy' understanding and communicating with pupils from the lower class, 
who have different aspirations and behavior patterns Pupils, too, un 
consciously choose companions Lie themselves, and thus the lower class 
pupil may find himself an outsider m school activities and academic 
work 

Social class and its concomitants result m the loss of many able pupils, 
therefore, it seems advisable for teachers to recognize its evistence and 
nature, to respect different hinds of intelligence and monvation, to 
broaden educational goals to include the needs of loner class pupils, to 
reduce the hidden costs of cdncation and to encourage the stnd> of 


social class by all pupils „ i, , * 

The concept of developmental tasls is one which will help teachen 
implement a recognition of social class Each of the tasta for children 
and adolescents contains implications for reducing the liminng factors 
of social class and should be studied senousl) Teachers can, for instan« 

accepted, confident, and desirous of realizing their potennalinea 


STUDY AND DISCUSSION EXERCISES 

, mat might be some SF ™1 <» *’> 

"fNamTaSW “"P'-'’"'”” 

low educational aspirations of lower j aspirations of thildrcn 

r 

nh^„':r:r.is“onutt.~ 

5 TVIiat accinties might the veaw 
standing of social class’ 

SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL BEADINGS 

F > 3^ New ^ork The Macmilun 

Anastasi, Anne, DifferMtl FiJcMoey. 

Company, 1958 , pp 50 S-S« u e, elopment, education in 
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Attention is de\oted to what can be done in the school to correct cer- 
tain mjusDces « hich stem from soaocconomic stanis- 
Hanghurst, Robert J-, Hwmjtj Deielopfuent and Educaiton, Nc" ^ork 
Longmans, Green & Co , Inc, 1953, pp 25-IS8 
The nature and implications of developmental tasks of childhood and 
adolescence are treated m terms of social class status 
Hasighurst, Robert J, and Bernice L. Neugarten, Society and Education, 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ and Bacon, Inc^ 1957, pp 221-241 

^mparatise intelligence, achievement, and length of schooling for 

V anous social classes are among the topics of this chapter 

Hollmgshead, August B, and Fredenck C. Rcdlich, Social Class and Mental 
Illness A Connnuntty Study, Xeu ^ork John k^^ilev & Sons, Inc^ 1958 
Mental illness and the amount and adequac) of treatment are related 
to social class. Teachers, like psvchiamsts and psv chologists, experience 
difficulties in communicating vv lA the low cr-class person 
Warner, W Lloj d, Robert J Havighurst, and Mamn B hoch. Who Shall Be 
Educated? New \ork Harper & Brothers, 1951 

V This book, through case studies, shows the impact of social class on 
the lives of school children The inequabt^ of opporrunitj and what it 
means to all of soaet) is considered 
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Mental Hygiene in Teaching 



CHAPIfR S 


TEACHER PERSONALITY AND 
PUPIL BEHAVIOR 


Despite beauafuf school buildings, up-to-date fcttbooltS, liberal labora- 
tory ficilities, abundant mstrucoonal aids, and huge Jibranes, Marl 
Hopkins’s defininon of a schoof ts soil norew orrh\ that is. a school is a 
log uith a teacher on one end and a pupil on the other The best of 
faci/ines counc for little if the teachers are inadequate m pcrsonalits or 
preparation Yet there base l>cen times uhen teaching positions were 
granted to people to keep them from being chant) cases, uhen un- 
employable mtnisrers uere permitted to teach, and when ant one with 
more than ordinary education was thought capable of being a teacher. 
Eycn today the cliche "Those who can, da, those who cant, teach" k 
not forgotten 

Discussions of mental health in the sebooh invanabU stress teacher 
personalit) as the most significant factor m the mental health of children. 
This volume IS no c^cepnon Someames it deals with teacher personality 
directly, and when not dircctl), it is at least sirongl) implied Certainly 
the suggestions made m the book are without meaning until they are 
translated into action and behavior b) the teacher and thus become an 
cjfpresswn of his pereonalit) ^\'hetbcr we Wish « or nor, the most sital 
aspect of mental hvgicne in ihc schools revohes about the personalin 
of the teacher The" essential prerequisite for the mamtenance of nor 
nation’s emotional and mental imninc) « a l>od) of properly trained 
and penonally adequate teachers 

STATUS AND IMPORTANCE OF TEACHER PERSONALITY 
The Menial Heollh of Teacher* Imprcssomstic accounts of the nwMj 
health of rachers have sometimes been given which I«d to the l>eiief 

in 
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that teachers are, in pTs^mi'snc reports come 

for their ,obs It must be — th t the^^^ h..ds o! teachers 

from those who have, unfortun t ), difficulties These spectac- 

or, lost as probably, are projecting their own difficulties 1 

ulat reports must be exanuned crincally . tcjchcrs are no 

Actually, the few studies wc do have indicate that „jching 

better and no worse than the adult population at large 
attracts either only stable or only unstable persons “ 
no reason to expect that we would find any ^ canLate 

non that one out of twenty persons (or teachers) ,ndicate— that 

for a mental mstitunon This is, m fact, what studies ’"^cate 
teachers are committed to mental institutions about “ of 

test of the total population In one study it wm ‘ J ,t can 

the teachers sampled m one system were definite mental 
normally be expected that any child will in the of ' j 

mentary and high school years, encounter two badly malad) 

These data are not surprising m view of the fact that there 
tually no, or at best only sporadic, attempts to select teacher cw 
m terms of their mental health But the data are disappointing One m 
adjusted teacher out of a hundred is too many Considenng that ^ 
this teacher will have mumate contact with nventy or thirty j 

able youngsters, all of whom are developing their attitudes tow 
education and continued learning, are evolving habits of work a 
standards of value, and some of whom arc not too robust, then one sue 
teacher anywhere is too many Perhaps the teacher education institutions, 
boards of education, and administrators would be more concerned i 
they thought their own sons or daughters might be exposed to t is 
threat 

Without laboring the point, it cm be recommended that certain thing 
be done (1) In selecting teacher candidates, use mental health as one 
influencing factor (2) Remove some of the hazards to teacher menta^ 
health, for example, low pay, overloading, authontanan administration 
(3) Arrange for group therapeutic sessions where teachers can learn to 
view their normal conflicts more objeenvely (4) Encourage those who 
are identified (by themselv cs, their peers, or administrators) as problems 
to seek ps) chological counseling or psychiatric help 

Meaning of Personality Personality is such a complicated and intricate 
thing that exact definition would re<^uire pages, but there are aspects o 

’VV U Snyder Do Teachers Cause Maladiustment’” Journal of ExcepttoM^ 
Children 14 40-45, 75-78 1947 

’Cjril C OBnen Mental Health of the Teacher” Journal of School 
25 22-24 1955 
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the concept hich seem rather ^erally to be accepted These ould in- 
clude physique, appearance, potenuaE capacities, dcscEoped abilities, 
interests, ambitions, habits, and temperament The combinations of these 
factors which condition one's soaal efFectivcncss and inner harmonj 
are no less \aned or important PersonaIit\ thus includes ones hates 
lot es, fears, likes, and dislikes 


Personjlity is defined by the pmscuhr empmeel concepts ir/ icb are 
a part of the theory of personjbty employed by tie obsener Per- 
sonality consists concretcK of a set of \alucs or dcscnpme terms which 
are used to describe the individnal being studied according to the \an 
abjes or dimensions which occup> a central position within the par- 
ticular theory uobzed ’ 

Obviously, there are man; facers of personaljo uith iihich teachers 
must be concetued Wh) .s teacher peoionahty so pcnasiic- Hosv docs 
teacher personality affect papd groivth’ mat are some of the pe«on- 
ality tram of teachers Mhieh have greatest 
traiB be deseloped= Answeni to these <|uest.ora i.dl 
tance of a teacher’s personal.o and setae to ‘f 

Canfatli Are Coniinuous and JnhmoJe The prerequisite lor 

optimum mental health is a nauon of ^^^^["“hanTs Ihe 

school IS a more logical place for o 

home Teachers h- 7£„Tof «acht L^i^its'Zhan'ced 

study mental hj gieneTbe ^gn 

by the f of ,he mioont of ume m school, the in- 

recepme and eager because actmties, it is 

omacy of school contacts, bchinor "dl have a pro- 

.ncvimble that the ^rsonabo ^ ^ 

found effect upon pupd be^^i ^ P significant 

hundred teachers and their p p personals char- 

l,re'mTrrerhat'Srrho possee, lie, I ad, luted petson- 

alities.’* ,„o.ou* One teaches ‘u hat belt perhips c\cn 

Teacher Perjonaldy l» ^ ^ ^^,11 ^alk with the same 

more than he teaches ^ , long nme to 

shuffling, ssnnging. or • a„d ’That gu). he 

eradicafe “He don t ” ‘nions to his home On the other 

If the child tepesiedly hea« such ^ 

*r-.Km <: Hall ani Gardner L»n«e} 

Wiley & Sons Inc, 1957. and Pgpil Personal <j. 

•Sister .Mao Amato^ -^im.lantv 
Psyehohsy, 57 45-50. 195-I 
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h^d, formal mstructron . largel) ^ 1 ” 

-- P“P-^ T "i rte pupils 

entlj If the teacher is tense, imtable. and 

Mill short evidence of tensions, crossn^ and „ be 

wall produce slot enly vt ork If vt e first look at pupils 
indusmous cheerful, energedc, confident, '‘"^/‘’°P““, ,^hcre 
turn to the teacher and see a poised, happy individual who kn 

he IS going and how he intends to get there well as of 

Vigorous learning situanons are a matter of contagion as 
premeditated desire to learn The teacher, for this reason, sh°uW b 
learner with the pupil He can be a competent S 

dogmancally aothontame Some teachers snmulate pupil rep V 

in learning by saying frankly, T m not sure about that "^" 5 
It up and let me know,’ “I thought , but you see what y 
find,’ or “I remember only vaguely that [the author] mendoned 
the book, [title] " Teachets who welcome a viewpoint forwarded dy 
pupil, show appreciation for supplementary matenals that the pup 
furnishe and are themselves gathering ttev data are provnding a setting 


for enthusiastic learning 

A child learns from his teacher unintentional!) such reactions as qua - 
rclsomcncss, careless \\ork habits, and discourteous treatment of others 
The pupil ^\lll as quickly learn to be cooperative, systematic, polite, an 
purposeful 

This IS no process of jmiuoon \khcrcby the child imitates specific 
and discrete bchaMors in order to achie\e an immediate goal As far as 
V, c can tcH it is largely an unconscious process of commg to * feel hke 
the ’ model" person with whom he identifies and to pcrceise situations 
in the same w at the "model ’ pcrccu es them-* 


Teacher Behavior Is Consciously Imitated Many things are learned as 
the result of conscious imitation Kindergarten children reveal th'S 
inmativc learning when thev return home and “play school” The child 
who IS the make believe teacher of the moment imitates the voice, action 
and statements of the real teacher Imitation at this age level and much 
of that in the elementary grades may have little effect on endunng 
behavior patterns, but that little is worth considering when it relates 
the child s attitude toward continuous learning Imitanon at the second 
arv lc\cl IS a still more senous matter Adolescents consciously seek a 
pattern for their conduct m some more mature person Since they ^ 
* F otiermg Mentil HetUb m Our Scbt?oU 1950 T eaibooV of Vational Education 
Mtocuiion, AtioctatKm for Sapcntsion and Curriculum Dci clopmcnt, Wash'oS 
ion DXI. 1950 p H7 By permimon of the Association for Supentsion 
Cumculan Development 
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outgrou their dependence on parents the model « hkelv 
to be the other adult whom thej know most innmatcl>-thcir tcachc?^ 
I his IS u^ally a fortunate situation, because the imitated teacher Mill 
be one Mho is m ell liked, one uho creates a wholesome classroom atmos- 
phere through the influence of his personahn* attributes It sometimes 
happens, however, that less desirable personahrj traits arc imitated 
because the youngster sees m some teacher a roughness, toughness, or 
sophistication that he is inclined to admire 
Many pupils at all levels, and panicularly at the high school age. make 
better growth if their teacher provides a model that is Morthj of 
cmulatioij Basically, a]] children vtanc to grow, to be independent, to 
develop competencies, and to achieve status. Such a dcclaranon of inde- 
pendence can be heard in the two-year old’s ciy, ‘ Do it ownsclf’, m 
the six-year old’s protest, “You don’t have to show me’, and in the 
adolescent’s argument, “Frank’s mother lets him “ But thev can't 
alwi} s do It themselves and they do need to be shown. Unw ittingli they 
identify themselves with their parents, with older brothers and sisters 
and other more mature relatives, with movie heroes, and with their 
teachers 

The important thing is that the model be worth) of emulation This 
does not imply that the child will be, or should be, a carbon cop) of the 
teacher Nor is it a matter of the teacher’s choice Whether or not he 
wishes to be one, he is a model, at least in parr Therefore, he should 
manifest such desirable characteristics as an open minded amwde toward 
people and situations, a healthy regard for others— accepting them for 
what they arc in terms of the influences which have shaped them — and a 
calm approach to disturbing probfems TTiis mv oJves acong m a mature 
manner with regard to the exercise of autbonr) , the raising of important 
issues and the ignonngof insignificant ones and the development of apian 
to promote the growth of the mind • 

Improving the Personolity of Teocher* It « assumed that the effective- 
ness of teachers is improved bj their taking courses m menial hvgienc. 
methods of teaching, and educaoonal psycbologv and philosoph) Ccr- 
tainlv, it IS clear that teachers have, in large numbers, come to view pupil 
problems in a more enlightened manner than was the case some thim 
years ago ^ What one knows and «bat be does ffre aspects of his person- 
ality and arc the results of his etpenence However, it Im liccn found 
that courses m mental hygiene do not neccssanlj help Teachers who 
had such courses made higher scores on the Afinncsota Teachers Amtode 
•H A Oversmxc, The Mature Itfaooiul Fduc^thn Astoeut,ov Jourml 

S C JJonteo “ChangK m Twchen A«rtt.d« nw-ard a.IJren 1 C<h»ricr Orer 
the Last Thirty •« J-U,JuWn. I«r 
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Inventory, but they were not supenor in comparison to the up^r 
extremes of teacher-pup, 1 relationships The investigators felt that am- 
tudes, good and poor, nere deeply rooted in the lives of 
were not easily changed' This we can readily accept, but it should have 
the effect of challenging instructors in mental hygiene, and the teachers 
who take the courses, to strne more vigorously to make the changes 


which are recommended , 

Another study indicates more encouraging outcomes Over a peno 
of years, 40 000 teachers have panicipated m the \vork of the Institute 
for Child Stud> at the University of Maryland There each teacher 
studied and built records for one child who was then studied and evalu- 
ated m a group As a result of this pamcipation, teachers became ob- 
jective and factual in describing children They learned principles whic 
assist them in explaining behavior They developed positive behavior m 
the classroom for instance, increased the use of praise and encourage- 
ment while diminishing the use of isolauon and reprimand Other out- 
comes included the development of warm and accepting attitudes toward 
children Judgments of behavior accorded more closely with that ot 
mental hygienists Teachers became sensitive to individual differences 
and to the multiple causation of behavior and were more democratic 
Human relations with children and colleagues improved as teachers 
became more accepting of themselves However, it is to be noted that 
their pupils neither increased nor decreased m their reading and arith- 
metic achievement’ 


FACTORS IN TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS 

There are hundreds of characteristics of teachers Sometimes these are 
^ stated in terms of character traits, sometimes m terms of behaviors, and 
sometimes in terms of knowledges*® Even if we could “pm down’ the 
meaning of abstract terms now m use, it would sull have to be admitted 
that there are many vanaaons of successful teachers This section, 
presented vv ith due regard for limitations, deals with factors over which 
teachers have some immediate control 

Personal Grooming What one vvears is a reflection of the personality 
and a partial revelation of the individual Oothing, if not an aspect of 
personality, is nevertheless a factor which influences the behavior of 


P D Rocchio and N C Keamej, Does a Coarse m Mental Hygiene Help 
Teachers’ Undemanding the Child, 25 91^ 1956 
•Richard M Brandt and Hugh V Pertms “Teachers Change as They Study 
Children Childhood Education, J4 218-220 1958 

2B4*9S^8 Sacnsstul Tejcheis,' Pb, D,Ua Kappm, 39 282- 
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youngsters Children m the kindergarten and primary grades often 

or her shoes Pupils m the intermediate grades ma> speak less frankly, 
but their interpersonal remarks reteal that clothes are noticed High- 
school smdents are similarly obsemnr ^ 

The teacher’s clothing is a factor m pupil behaiior, not onli from the 
Standpoint of possible imitation and emulation— particularly, for high 
school pupils— but more significantly as an element of classroom atmos- 
phere Cleanliness and color help generate a feeling of cheer Comfort 
}S desirable, because it helps condition the teachers feeling about his 
work The comment “My shoes are killing me’ is often superfluous, 
except as it indicates the specific cause of ill humor Morcoier, practical 
psychologists often explain that appropnatencss in the style and quality' 
of the clothing worn immediately affects a person’s confidence m him- 
self 


Vafee The m/ant, in cnb or arms, responds to its mother’s soicc before 
he comprehends words When wc reflect that children judge friend 
hness more from tone than xvords wc can appreciate the teacher 'vho 
^vlsely says, ' Statements of children’s needs should include that of a 
/ncndly voice ” 

A high-pitched, strident voice expressing curt commands is indicative 
of a tense, uncemun teacher A low-pitched, well modulated voice re- 
veals poise and confidence m self and in pupils In mental hygiene terms, 
poor voice is a ^mptom of some difficulty Hence, improvement of 
voice becomes a matter of analysts and remediation of underlying causes. 
These causes may be found among the gamut of mental hygiene diffi- 
culties — home conditions, manta! siiuntion, uncertainty of position, poor 
physical health, dislike for one’s work, and the hkc Hasty preparation, 
fncoon with other staff members, and lack of faith m the w orthw hilencss 


of reaching might also be factors w orth attennon 
Somenmes the symptom (poor voice) itself may he successfully 
attacked It would be advantageous to have the aid of a competent 
instructor, the speech and dramatics instructor wiH usuaHy be uiJbng to 
he?p A rape recorder can sene hy giving rbe speaker a cliancc to hear 
himself as others hear him If these aids arc lacking, it is still possible to 
bring about improvement by examining habits of speaking Is pitch too 
high’ It may be if there is a tendency to outshout the pupils. Is the voice 
harsh’ Straining to be heard may be the cause 
A Smite Infants, as well as children and aduJrs, respond to a smile with 
a smile Voungsrers whose teachers give this mamfestanon of a radiant 
personality find thc.r schoolwork moir inrcresrmg ‘7' 

Ll rccognmon) and more plresmt Farthemore. a Simla has rt' 
of autosoggesnon, for crampfc, ucanng a otIc as a prerewa 



, the inner feehng also 
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to produce a more pleasant feeling— but, of course, 

must be cultivated , , ^ _ evidences 

A smile IS regarded by child psychologists as one of the h 

of the development of social behavior It ,he tand of 

-vidence of fnendliness A smile can do much to Mtab 
■lassroom ranpott that makes work and learmng pleasant a 


classroom rapport that maces wore g ,^5 

Admittedly, this matter of smihng is a minute ^ 

multiplicity of minute details that produces the over-all condition 

as a healthy classroom atmosphere , . „ c of indi 

Accent on the Positive Different teachers take different vie s of md,^ 
vidual children John, a normal eighth grader " “ _ovv 

teacher saw him as lazy and dumb, another thought he would outp 
his weakness, and a t4d deemed him to be disreyectful, 
and “playing it smart” to get his way” Those ^Mth the 
onentation would view him as a child who was m need o p 


understanding nlann® 

Tf the teacher’s personality is to produce a wholesomely snmu 


effect on pupil growth it is necessary that emphasis be placco 
positive Many teachers can find m the most troublesome pupils s 
virtue, point of supenoricy, or valuable trait When a youngster co ^ 
plains, ‘ The other hids don’t like me,’ and the teacher answers, isut 
hVe )ou You are aluays polite and kind to me," the teacher is accen g 
the positive He may be fully aware that this pupil picks fights a 
teases smaller children The posimc can be accented by reminding 
boy who is slow m arithmetic that he is one of the best basketball pla)^ 
m the class, bv indicating that a poor reader is capable of drawing 
full), and by finding some reason for a compliment, even if 
partially ficoonal 

It IS necessary to have confidence in the intentions of students, as " ^ 
as confidence in their abiht\ The teacher may say, “I know this 
difficult assignment, but I also know that this class is perfectly able 
do the w ork ” When an unpleasant incident arises, such as the breaM g 
of a globe, it is necessary to bclic\e that this may quite as hkel) be a 
accident as an act of maliciousness 

Faith in the ability of students to conduct their affairs with produce 
and aplomb accents the positive, whereas, the conviction that adult 1^°®^^ 
ship and dominance is requisite to the conduct of student affairs 


would 

stress the negative An example of stressing the negaave is found m the 
case of a high school pnncipal who was convinced that students were 
unable to handle finances accuratel\ and honestly Monies collected 3t 
ball games, dances and for the school annual were handled entirely h) 

"Anhuf Lcmcr “Teacher Problems and Problem Teachers, Phi Delta KapP^’ 
39 391, 1954 
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teachers Treasurers of clubs and classes merely reported the sums that 
were cited to them from the principals office Student resentment iiK 
strong and was manifested by destruction of school property, bv fre- 
” '’“‘‘J ""“M h' “hsem 

While student funds should be snb|ect to close supenision bi the school 
statf, student participating erpenences arc a iital part of leaniiim from 
cocurncular activities 


Typically, it seems that individuals do as much, and onK as much, as is 
expected of them Perhaps this is because our own egos force us to con- 
firm the faith that others have m us At any rate, accent on the positive 
tends to bring out the best that is m a person— the school child included 
Praise instead of criticism, stimulating suggestions in place of sarcasm, a 
smile substituted for a scowl, and hope instead of discnunccment— these 
are means of accenting the positive Looking for causes instead of cor- 
recting behaviors is one of the more significant means of accenting the 
positive 

Compe^enee wifhoi/t Dogmatism An important factor m creating a de- 
sirable classroom atmosphere ts to avoid dogmansm A teacher can be 
well informed, thoroughly v efsed and competent m his field v\ jthout trv - 
tng to show that he ‘ know s tc all ” In fact, feeling sure of oneself instills 
a confidence that makes it possible to respect difficult views and challeng- 
ing counterstatements Thus, competence and tolerance go hand tn hand, 
and lack of assurance breeds dogmansm 
Man\ teachers have repotted that they had before scudving mental 
hypene, tned to cover their ignorance bv assuming an authoritative air 
Alany of us may have had the etpcncncc of raking a class from someone 
who was not thoroughly acquainted with the literature m his field and 
of finding that the teacher, nevenhclcss was ovcrposmvc m his state- 
ments This situanon had the effect of creanng a tension which made an 


unpleasant atmosphere in the cliss and of throwing doubt on the truth 
of chose srarements of the instructor w bich vv ere sound 
Competence in one’s field or lack of ir. produces an effect on one^Jf 
as w ell as on others Teachers have indic-ircd that they have had the feel 
me that on some days the students seemed pamcularh inert, that thev 
came to class ill prepared, were uninrcrcsrcd m the lesson, and were 
particularK attentive to distracnng influences Reflection and analysis re- 

'calcd th/t (he fair mos ofrrn ».ib rbc mehers On da>-! rrhen ihtr 

rvxnt to class unprepared, d,d not lno« ,otr nhar 

svould talc and d,d not hate altctnamc m nnnd, , ,c OTdtnH 

seemed unprepared and nnmterested On the nthee hand, 

teere stell prepared and bad rooeh to p.e, students seemed so eager that 

'"e''rt^rt- aopna»^ « .bat school. ,n a demoetae. 
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can be ,nstified only when they help smden. » 
auires the development of powers of criticism, freedom 

of the abihty to evaluate These in ram demand °P“ ^ ,hese 

from dictation, and the opportunity to make ,„d 

condmons cannot exist where a key .:„,,kn,^ed only 


authontarian The highest form of education can be imple 
by teachers who are competent without being dogmatic 
Respect for Pop, I Differences Some hsts of teacher 
tolerance, but there seems to be a certain degree of intolerance m the 
word tolerance, the latter being defined as the quahty “f « ° ^ 


abihtj to put ip wnth What teachers need is to Jidirttatton “ 
r.,- ««rMic Mnrp ic needed than outtinff up with Johnny s uiy 


respect for pupils More is needed than putting up jonnnys ; 
hands and nails and with Alice’s slowness in learmng The . 

cumstances which accompany such characteristics need to n= 0 "“''" 

It takes a genuinely mature person to understand a child s asse , 
“You’re not fair," ‘ I hate reading,” and “1 see no earthly reason w y 


should study anaent history” A teacher of hterature tBponded to 


, stuoy anaenc niituiy 

bo) s protest, ‘I hate poetrv,” with just such maturity She^said w 
se. ‘'\Vhv, that’s lUSt because you don’t understand it” She pr 


surprise, ‘'\Vhv, that’s just because you uuuv uiiufeiatanv, - - a 
ceeded to explain the meaning of the words and sentences and then re 
several passages aloud Tears came to the adolescent’s eyes and the tcac 
said, ‘‘\Vh), )OU appreciate this much more sincerely than the average 
student does” His onginal remark was more than tolerated, it 
spcctcd He in cum respected the teacher and was put on the roa 
respecting pocuy 

When a teacher is well adjusted himself, he is more likely to accep 
and tiy to understand, rather than to resent, the negative emotional out 
bursts of pupils The Massachusetts Assoaation for Mental 
proved this when m working with groups of ten to fifteen teachers 
psv chothcrapcuuc sessions it was found that teachers frequently com 
plain about traits m pupils which others saw m the complainant Things 
teachers had vowed they never would do were the very thmgs 
practiced ” 

Respect for others, like mental health itself, is not something w 
achicv cd as the result of taking certain specified steps It is an organisnuc 
response, inv olvnng intellectual processes, emotional behavior, and ph) 
cU being It is the result of conscious stming and the outcome of 


sonal cxpcncnce Those who attempt to improve their respect 


that other elements of good mental health are being strengthened 
instance, when improvement in mental processes is sou ght through stud) 
tng child development, p$)cholog) of adolescence, and educanonal ps>' 

“Leo Berman “The Menul Health of the Educator.” Mental Hygifrte, 38^’*' 
429 Jul>. 1934 
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choiogy one «iH at the same time 
better classroom procedures 


he taking steps tow’ard achicting 


EXAMPLES OF THE EFFECT OF TEACHERS ON PUPILS 

A few studies are atailable which shots that the peisomhnes of teach 
OT (indaihng tihar thef do as tie); as what they are) have pronounced 
effects upon pupil behavior The follow mg examples are designed to help 
prove the generalizatjons made m this chapter and to suggesr imprm e 

Two Teachers ond Delinquency A (uvenile officer m a West Coast city 
spealsjng of hts work to a local service club asserted that their citj had 
not experienced the characrensoc rise m debnquenej, reported in other 
Cities of like size He indicated that there were several possible ctplana 
tory factors Among them he mentioned teen age night spots under 
the supervision but not the domination of trained adults The signilT 
cance of organized athletic opportunities was stressed— it was indicated 
that no boj w ho participated m an organized athletic program bad been 
m trouble during the past three years The importance of working with 
parents was stronglj emphasized as was the role of teachers Said the 
speaker I gi\ e most of the credit for our enviable posiuon to cw o of the 

teachers m High School These teachers take time to work with 

individuals They see problem behanor as an indication that pupils need 
help in adjustment They investigate the pupil s problems and trv to alter 
negan\e situations when thej are unable to do this the) prepare the 
pupi! through counseling to meet and endure the situation Tlie) hne 
not onlj the cme and faculty for helping students but the\ hai-c a keen 
insight into what we call predehnquent behavior They arc seautiic to 
beha\jor which presages difficulty 

This is quite different from the situation that CMdenth prc\ ailed m a 
neighboring city Two boys escaped from a state school for bo\s and m 
a forty -eight hour period stole tsvo cars held up a store broke into an 
other one fatally wounded a state patrolman and wounded a man who 
fbaaU/ took them into custody A newspaper ga%e the following account 
of one of the boys 


Theyouthsaid f jusr don r know what gees into me 

His home was happy he said He didne steal for money He said he 

wasn f thar poor , . , . , 

I ran away from home tbrn >ears afo md hr d up a place in 
and then went to I d J » be«'“' I <1 dn t hke sehnol 


Thcreis atcaorse the possibilnj that the bnj was what w knot™ at a 
psjchoparhic mdi.idual-nothmg could have been done for him Thete 
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S25r.;;X.- 

The Case cl locus. PoInL. Dr. Ruth IL Fairbank has reported the r^ta 
of a functional program of mental hygiene svhich tvorke " ™ j 
lives of individual children.” Locust Point, a semen of Balnmore 
land, conducted a school survey which revealed that, out o 
population of 1,281, there were 166 children for 
ihe future were very- black. Predictions were based on 
results and thorough investigation of community' and home backgr • 
The group of 166 subnormal children was subdivided into gro ^ 
Twenty-two of the children had such pronounced disabilities tiwt t 
was little likelihood they would be anything but charges to the com 
munity; for seventy-eight children it was predicted that they 
drift through life at the lowest social level; and the remaining si^j' ’ 
because of slightly higher intelligence, “offered only greater possi i m 
of their being detrimental to society'.” . 

A follow-up study, seventeen years later, revealed that thrcc-fou 
of the 122 (out of the original 166) who were restudied were sc 
supporting, in spite of the prevailing financial depression (1930-193 > 
Even the*nventy-nvo with the darkest prognosis had made fair adj^“ 
ment; prostitution, illegitimacy, and dependency' were much lower than 
had been anticipated. 

Among the stabilizing and explanatory factors in this favorable envi 
ronment were school personnel who worked with parents, an organiz ^ 
athletic program, getting married, and finding a job appropriate to one ^ 
abilities. But, it is to the school (“ . . . a modem building was eventua } 
erected which not only' ser\*es as a schoolhouse, but acts as the soaa , 
recreational, and educational center for the enure community'”) and to 
the teachers that major credit is given for turning these inherent liabilintf 
of Locust Point so startlingly' into assets for the community. The teac 
ers were carefully' selected for their sy'mpathetic and understanding 
tude toward individual pupils. They worked with pupils not only' in aca- 
demic pursuits but also in matters of personal, social, and economic 
adjustment. 


The importance of the pctsonaliu' of the teacher in opportunit)’ 
class is well illustrated by this teacher, in whose classroom a large pef' 
centage of the very retarded children spent their school lives. She was 
unusually socially minded, knew the home conditions of all her pupils 

” Ruth E; Fairbank, The Subnormal Child— Ses-entecn Years After,” MentaS Hy 
gioir, 17:177-109, April, 193J. 
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« K i«n svitipathetic, and sombm or other mprrssrd rhrm mrh 
ar and Practical ideals of decenca combined ™th a wholesome teat 
of the Lord As one git p„,s ,t 'Miss Hannah always told me never 
to swear or dnnk or let a boj touch me, and I net er did ’ 

Here, again, we find the effect of contacts m those earh i ears W:th 
teachers who were not convictionless. but aggressively determined not 
to lose an opportunity to inculcate good old fashioned morality, em- 
bod\ mg pnnciples of decency and respect for individual personality and 
cleanmmdcdness The most striking result of this survey « to be found 
in the Jasnng impression jj»de on these people m childhood b; one of 
the teachers who came m closest contact mth them Science has no 
tests to evaluate the influence of personality, but the tests of hfe on 
growth and detelopment tel) the storj ” 

Teachers May Cause the Symptoms An mrercsting problem for specula 
non IS postulated hj Clara Bassett as she outlines the analysis of problems 
m three classrooms The following data arc presented 

Bfhavar problem Ttathet A Teacher B Tcicher C 

Number of pupils 45 47 47 

Djshoneaty ) J2 4J 

Cheaong 18 )4 40 

Disordeiliness 18 I 47 

Carelessness in work 17 9 45 

Failure to study 5 44 

Shyness 5 2 J7 

Tattling 4 22 J7 

Daydreaming 0 2 26 

UrAappincis 0 0 17 

Does teacher C cause the s\ mptoms’ Docs the teacher’s anacipation 
of the children’s being problems prompt them to confirm the suspicion’ 

Is teacher C merely more alert than the other mo’ Were the pupils 
under teacher C worse to begin wth^ Regardless of the answers which 
we give to these questions, there would strJi be doubt in the minds of 
most of us that we would willincl) send a son or a daughter of our own 
to teacher C Bissett gis'vs the following interpretation 

Such wide ianaetons in the number of problem children detected in 
classes of similar size and make up irniw mean that cither the three 
teachers stimulated their children to behave dt/ferendj or they vaned 
deadedly m their sensits^eness to the bchaMor problems of their chil 
dfcn A companion of the abote columns with each other ind.^res 
that one of the teachen conswtefltj /ouml a high percentage of prob- 
lenis m conrrasr wjth the other t\\o 

Diwsion of Publication 1951. p !0 
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S,nh.tical Evdence on Tenchor-Pup.l mnoenccl There 
tors whieh condition social intercourse, so many thing = 

given behavior, that it is hazardous to say id causes B Nevenhe es , . is 
the consensus of school avorhers that the personality of “ f 
of the more important factors that shape the responses of puplU One o 
the few studies which have made this belief definitne is that of Paul G 
Boynton and associates - who gathered sufficient data to permit a n 
worthy generalization mentally healthy 

effect on the mental health of their pupils Seventy three fifth- and sixm 
grade teachers were studied with respect to the quality of their me 
Lalth A similar study was made of their 1 095 pupils Pupils who had 
emotionally stable and mentally healthy teachers revealed markedly bette 
mental health and stability than did the pupils of teachers \\ ho * 
poor mental health On all measures of instability, the children who 
unstable teachers made higher scores than did those who were un e 
the tutelage of ^vell balanced teachers i\torco\cr, these differences began 
to be revealed m as short a penod as two to two and one half months 
The Teacher and Classroom Climate Daniel A Prescott has given an 
extraordinarily succinct statement of the relationship of teacher personally 
to pupil behavior His statement and its implications should be careful!) 
considered by every classroom teacher 


Different people tend to create different climates of feeling among 
their associates and different groupings of people show prcvaibng 
moods as different as the weather of the arctic and the lornd zones 
Some groups swelter at their tasks m the heavy, humid oppressiveness 
of obligatory functioning like a sea level metropolis m midsummer 
Others buoyantly undertake common responsibilities with the light 
stimulanng freshness of the autumn m high altitude dryness The 
whole odor of life is sweet or sour, fragrant or foul tangy or stifling 
according to the moods we inhale from those around us 
It IS no accident that problem children so frequently come from 
homes broken by divorce Their lives have been profoundly influenced 
by the tensions and conflicts going on about them It is no accident 
that delinquents appear so frequently in certain sections of great cities 
There po\erty and misery are so close to riches and ostentation that 
inferiority is emphasized and the prevailing mood becomes bitterness 
Children are extremely sensitive to the emotional climate enveloping 
them Their attitudes their ideas about what is valuable m life and 
their personal goals as well as their moments of gaiety or depression 
are influenced profoundly by the moods of the people with whom they 
come in contact These constitute learnings more important even 
than skills in reading or figuring 


•P L Bo>mon H Dugger and M Turner The Emotional Stability of Teach 

ers and Pupils Journal of Jutentle Research 18 22J-232 1934 
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The quesaon must be aused. then whether the emnnonal ehnte.e 
orTri*",!,*' of '>« IS » tvhofeome ehmste 

nLa re f “PpeopnTO to our usuel 

picture of childho^ as happy)" Or is it dnU, nmnrerestmg monoto- 
nous, and heaij? Or ,s ,t full of tensions hiekenngs, repressions, and 
feehngs of failure Does the child uneonsciously absorb the feelinn of 
certainty that he has a significant role in the w orJd and is a wJuablc 
^«on> Or does he get the sense that life « a jungle battle svith no 
Holds barred and his oivn lot a sorry one’ Does the child feel that 
people are ‘SMth him” and that as part of a larger whole he and man- 
kind are moving toward brighter da)s> Or is he led to feel that other 
persons are essentially his antagonists, or at least the settcis of umm- 
portant and distasteful tasks’*' 


THE TEACHER'S RESPONSIBILITY FOR PUPIL BEHAVIOR 

The foregoing discussion makes ir cwdeor that the cbssroom teacher 
has a serious responsibility for the shaping of the pupil s present behav lor, 
as ttcH as for serong the course of future development The kind of 
person a teacher is depends upon his total regime of living This section 
summarizes torne of the items involved m fuU and complete living 

Teacher* Mysl Be Wenfaify Healthy Attention should be given to phj> 
jcal health factors An adequate amount of sleep, properh balanced diet, 
appropnace physical exercise, and allowance of ume for rest and relata 
Don are problems which the mentally healthy teacher must solve A task, 
a plan, and freedom to cany out the plan are as necessaij' for the 
teacher as for the pupil The teacher must define as clearl) as possible 
his philosophy of life and education. Today 's philosophy w ill not be rhe 
same as that of next month or next year, but it should be definite so that 
directions for growth arc clearly pointed Teachers, perhaps more than 
other people because of their leadership responsibilities, need to cultivate 
adaptable and rcsibenc minds A step in rhjs dirccnon might be an in- 
service class, an experiment m school, or a planned reading project An 
effort should be made to improve social relationships by actively en 
gaging m clubs, church acavities, bndge clubs, picnics, and the company 
of friends at dinner Tlie constant contact with immature students sliould 
be balanced by planned contact with adults. Emononal sausfactions mter 
be sought One should take time to do those extra things which arc 
especially enjoyable Art, drama, motion pictures, athlenc contests, 
crwri VC hobbies, and music are common mediums for achieving emooonal 

“pSrrm the future, teechel, tv.ll be more cerefullj selected tnth 
"Dm, si A Praeou, •Emoeond tV«cher," 
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regard to their mental health status, and f 

readily available psychological and ps\ c P thc^individiial teacher 

In the meantime, there is much that ^ ^e i, 

one's mind off the petty, personal “f t^r Lst be faced 

Teachers Need to Outgrew Thetr Earlier Years. statement 

that each of us is the product of his previous ,, rve 

is frequently made-and there is much truth in it th. t 
were iaught. Yet it is also true that everyone is ^e are 

grotvth is slow, sometimes it is taking an undesirable 
convinced that education is improving, but sometimes t - • Jr 

pace with the changing times. Both personality grosvth and inip 
[n educational procedures will rake place more rapidly scfcn. 
charts the comse of change. _ j,.^.,rion oro- 

Tn Rochester, Michigan, a four-year in-serv.ce ^ by 

gram was carried on in connection with some pupils 
mental institution) who were on the road to recovery 
being returned to school. It was found that three major 
involved, (1) Psychological education should be in the direction of g 6 
teachers continuous support. (2) Teacher anxieties were create 
educational measures touched upon previously acquired anxicn 
dealt with areas where their defenses were weak. (3) The success 
program was dependent upon the “supporting” role of teachers 
ing them to become more mature rather than on marking them par * 

The outgrowing of one’s childhood years can be attained by 
to accept oneself with both one’s limitations and one’s assets. \Ve 
learn to understand ourselves and others. We should stop feeling gu‘ 
about our shortcomings and create a design for living that will help us 
overcome them. The first step is to recognize the problem. The next is 
formulate a plan, a plan for improvement of personality and more e 
rive teaching methods, and after that comes a need for the exercise 
parience as the slow process of growth takes place. , 

It must be accepted as fact that everyone is influenced by bis o 
childhood experiences. Negative experiences have created tensions 
xveakened defenses. Teachers arc likely to punish the trivial actions wn 
tend to arouse memories of their own childhood. Principals, it has 
found, who were poor in scholarship, seem to prefer teachers who ^ 

"M. L. Faliclc, Mildred Peters. Morton Levitt, and Ben O. Rubenstein, 
tions on the Psychological Education of Teachers in a School-based Meat®* / 
gicne Program,” Afenrai Hypene, 18:374-386, 1954. 
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Similarly, there are teachen «ho belittle the 
bright child, apparently because he poses a threat to their own presume 
or secunry. ^ ® 

Teachert Must Consider Individuals Teachers base for so lonn and have 
so often heard of the necessity for giving attention to mdmduals that it 
IS Iikclv to be vjcM ed as more of the ' serbiage of pedagese ” But recog- 
nizing individuals and giving attention to their differences will continue 
to be a focal point m effective education This is not only a matter of 
Intellectuil differences but also of socioeconomic differences, differences 
in motivation and variations m personality orientation 

The touches of humor that can be used to stimulate one child are 
found to be completely ineffective with another fn some cases it is pos 
siblc to motivate a child with mild sarcasm while another child may be 
completely devastated hy its use Praise may generate further effort on 
the part of one child, but when it is used on another, it makes him feel 
so superior that he no longer sees anv room for improvement in himself 
Thus, It IS evident that any generalized desenpnon of elements which 
make up a favorable classroom atmosphere is subject to error jn the case 
of particular individuals Teachers need to interpret these generalizaDons 
m terms of the things they know about particular pupils Thus while it 
18 necessary to know the general characteristics of children of a certain 
age, Jt IS also necessary w improve our knowledge about John, Ala/y, 
Alice, and Peter 

Derogatory Remarks Must Be Avoided It is shocking to hear some teach- 
ers make spiteful, insulting and pain producing remarks to children 
Among the vicious words which some teachers use m reference to pupils 
arc dumb, stupid, lazy, awkward, mean, stubborn, dirty, filthy, ignorant, 
rude, and devilish Such catcgoncal evaluations are. of course, not getong 
at the causes of behavior, instead they are leaving lasting impressions on 
the youngster, vvho is so eager to receive the approbation of bis teacher 
To the experienced observer these words reveal a teacher who does not 
understand the concept of causative factors in pupil pcrson!ih:y Hence 
rhe teacher who uses such terms is in fact disclosing more about him 
self thm about his pupils The real impact of remarks bkc these how- 
ever. is that they tend to give the child the feeling of being rejected and 
out of place 

SUMMARY 

There are many faetors-entnculums methods '’“■'f 
mrtenals, community, pupils— that ittflocttcc r. e iry c 
"P»l ll'cctos n fourth 0/ « «»»». N™ 
panj, Inc, 1957, p 235 
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are continuous and intimate, (2) peiso^l „-isly 

the part of pupils, and (3) the teacher become a goal (both consci y 
and ^consciously) of gtotvth for children and adolescents 

Some of the facets of personality that mU bear ” ^,e, 

the part of the teacher are manner of dress, v oicc, the ab ty s 
emphasis on the positive, competence wnthout dogmansm, resp 
humans, and a confidence in the wonh of each mdiyidual 

Much empincaletidence and some experimental evidence points 

immediate and pronounced effect of teacher personahty on pupd o 
havior The influence of teachers is Itnonn to reduce debnquency 
raise the level of funenomng of handicapped children It h^ been “P 
mentally venfied that malad|usted teachers qmckly stimulate an exm 
non of misbeha\ lor on the part of pupils , . i j fnr 

If rcsponsibibt)' for influencing the behavior of school chnaren 
the better is to be properly assumed, numerous things must be done to 
the present, attenaon wiW be confined to the following consideraoons 
(1) The teacher himself must be m good mental health, (2) teachers 
study means of outgrowing the negative influences of their o\vn ch 
hood, (3) mdmduals must be treated as unique persons, and (4) t ft 
handicapping effect of ill conceived remarks and categorical evaluations 
must be a\oided Again let us remind ourselves that, A^hether \’ie ^'ish it 
or not, ^\hat the teacher is influences pupil behavior at least as surely as 
what he says 


STUDY AND DISCUSSION EXERCISES 

1 Have you encountered, tn your past school expenence, a badly malad 
justed teacher’ What actions made maladjustment ev^dent’ 

2 Visit some classroom and note any particular teacher strengths or wca 
nesses in terms of the data of this chapter 

3 Prepare a statement of y our personal philosophy of life 

4 Describe a number of specific things which a teacher might do to mani- 
fest a consideration of individoak 

5 To what extent should paper grading, lesson planning committee work, 
and so on, be allowed to interfere with a teacher’s regular use of leisure’ 


SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL READINGS 

Baxter, Bernice, Teacher Pupd Relationships, New York The MacmiH^f* 
Company , 1941 166 pp 
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Personalitj' characteristics of teachers are desenbed in terms of their 
effect on the personalities and behavior of pupils 
Olson, Willard “Implications of the Dynamics of Instructional Groups,” 
m The Dyvvitics of ImtnicnoTul Groups, S9th Yearbook, Part II, National 
Societv’ for the Study of Education, Chicago University of Chicago Press, 
19i50, pp 268-280 

The teacher as the central figure in children’s group learning must know 
the implications of his role and be avvare of the impact on pupils of group- 
ing, school marks, and curnculum modifications 
Rasey, Mane I, and J TV Menge, ll'hat We Learn from Children, New 
V'ork Harper & Brothers, 1958. 164 pp. 

The authors describe what they have learned, m over two decades of 
work in a residential home, about children and youth with special problems 
Remmers, H H , and others (cds ), Grovtb, Teaching, and Leammg, New 
York Harper k Brothers, 1W7, pp 2-M-27J 

The readings deal with the changing attitudes of teachers, comparison 
of View’S taken bj teachers and mental h)gicnists of behavior problems, 
and the elementary teacher’s understanding of child behavior 
Witty, Paul A, ‘nie Mental Health of the Teacher’ in Mental Health m 
Modem Education, 54th Yearbook, Part II. National Soeietv for the Study 
of Education, Chicago University of Oiicago Press 1955 pp 307-3J3 

Charactenstics of good teachers, evaluaaon of teachers b> pupils, and 
approaches to better understanding are considered in this chapter 



CHAPTER 6 


UNDERSTANDING AND HELPING 
PUPILS WITH PROBLEMS 


As we attempt to understand pupils, two broad categories descnbmg 
the origins of problem behavior should be considered In the first categor)^ 
are the antecedent, or contributing, factors to behavior, which build up 
over a period of time as aggravating conditions because they arc neither 
immediate!) apparent nor readilv resolved Reaching out m time an 
space, they may go back to ver\ early phases of the individual's life and 
permeate his whole existence The second category consists of the 
immediate, or precipitating, factors, the sparks which set off the kegs ot 
dynamite While the observer may view these as inconsequential incidents, 
they are, in fact, the overbalancing tensions which create a leak m the 
dike of inhibited impulses and cause a flood of asocial and antisocial 
conduct 

A distinction must be made between causes and symptoms The causes 
are all important The symptoms arc only indications that something ts 
wrong Too many teachers, as a matter of expediency, deal only with the 
symptoms and totally neglect to reach understanding by getting at their 
ongin Until symptoms are regarded as misguided attempts to adjust, au 
understanding of children cannot be achieved 


NOT AIL PUPILS ARE PROBLEM CASES 

Difficulty in Ad[ustment Is Normal As many children as adults have prob- 
lems, but not all children (not all adults) are problem cases A certain 
amount of indecision, some tension, temporary disturbances, and even 
some objectionable behavior are normal It is prolonged tension, continu- 
ing unsolved conflicts, and habitual misbehavior that characterize problem 
130 
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®T‘ tl>e PM m a school play 

Lr shotting etidence of immaturity but should 

be regarded as a problem case unless that attitude is charactenstic A 
0 ) ttho has a fist fight with a classmate may be mam/estme qmte 
normal reacnons to a dispute about keeping in Ime or custody of some 
areicJe \Ve may regard occasional disobedience, tussling m class or lack 
of application to schoohvorlc as an ob/ectionabjc but normal partem of 
behaMor— but such was not the case with fourteen year old Stuart. Only 
four or five da) s would pass wjtbour his lashing our against his peers sev 
cral teachers reported his talking back and his schoolwork was only veiy 
rarcl) acceptable He w as referred to a counselor who came to suspect 
an unusual father son tension The counselor talked to the mother who 
reported continual loud arguments at home The father had recently been 
discharged from a public mental hospital and demanded immediate and 
exacting obedience He frequently shouted If ) 0 u dont likcit here get 
out (Stuart did once run away from home ) The mother realizing the 
condition of the father and the inability of the boy to make unreasonable 
concessions consented to foster home placement After a period of six 
months w ith only occasional relapses the boy s attitude toward peers 
teachers and school tasks was markedly improved Any one of Stuarts 
behaviors could be considered normal but as a total pattern they indicated 
the need for help 

OiagnesU Is Bosed on Mulfiple Symptoms If the girl who showed disap 
pointmenc at not getting a given part m a play (above) becomes sullen 
when she is not made discussion group chairman refuses to play unless 
she can be if declines to talk at all unless she is recognized every time 
she ruses her hand then the multiple mamfesranons of undesirable be 
havior can be regarded as symptoms of continued difficulty 
The study of mental hygiene in the classroom would indeed be abortive 
if all pupils were seen as cases of maladjustment Lessons in mental hy 
gienc would be misleading if teachers were led to interpret isolated 
symptoms as having significance that would rightly be inferred only if 
there were a whole set of symptoms Objectivity in vicwmir pupils calls 
for a recognition of the commendabteaspeccsof belwnorasueJlasrccog 
mtion of negative symptoms -n. jo: 

Understanding Is Bosed on a Woikmg Concept of Normality The diffi 
cult problem of working for mental health in the classroom -s mad« ^ 
the hirder bj a failure to undeistand tjpical behaiior The 
facts are emphasized m order to foster that better understanding Grot, h 
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desirable For instance, it is normal for children to encounter some learn- 
ing difficulties in all the grades Obviously, not all children can be so 
good as the leaders in the class in reading, wnting, and anthmctic It is 
normal for children to quit school as soon as they arc allowed by law to 
do so Even today, about SO per cent of our population over twenty five 
years of age has an eighth grade education or one lower still ^ The 
average high school pupil will fad from one to four subjects during 
his secondary school career The average boy or girl will not be a doctor, 
a lawyer, or a teacher Average individuals will, however, be parents, will 
cast their votes at elections, and will determine the rate of progress of 
civilization Unless we remember that ir is the superior individual who 
becomes the professional worlter, clarifies the issues at clccaons, and 
formulates the policies of a nation, we are likely to expect too much of 
the normal (average) pupil and thereby place him under strain 
If the reader is inclined to discredit this statement of the case, let him 
take stock of his average pupils* learning problems, of the difficulty of 
putting across straight subject matter, of the average accomplishment of 
pupils m an^rade, and of the average educational attainment of cinzcns 
m general The teacher should stop to realize that in any grade, m any 
one Item being measured, half the children are below average, for cx 
ample, m the fourth grade at mid term half the pupils will fall below the 
median score Norms are established m just this way Hence, rvpica! chil 
dren should not be regarded as retarded Icamtre-or problem children 
rb r rU “f normality should mclude the knowledge 

buttres^riV* knowledge gathered from a textbook must be 

ual Siirh a ^ otrnatlon which leads to an appreciation of the indlvid 
m school not onlj „ basic fostering mental health 

crane oh , os ' ; “ of ^ffccnie education In fact, demo- 

S m^o h?,w “a oonvicnon that there are unique possibih 

all bovs and P=“P'= We need to encourage 

hinher 1 'I ‘hoy 'how strengths, « 

r. r„^d 

Teachers must have i terms of wide generality 

(which stre^es difference) of 

* Education — an lynetPnent tn Pfot\U w- x. 

Education Departmenr 1955 p 21 ^ Chamber of Commcfc*’ 

eaftOTuiPrycfeofogy Q'llen L Morgan Introduction to 

ui* warper* Brothers 1954 pp 5-6 
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HELP CHILDREN BY LISTENING 

.hIVh' important, well liked worthy, 

admirable individual he IS free to become to develop to gam starare 
to relate himself positively to others. To the eiteot that he k insecure 
that be feds he is imivorrh, or d shied he must resort to v anous escapes 
and mechanisms m order to protect himself from further iniury Recently 
psychologists have returned again to ego concepts to account for the 
phenofnenon of pcrsonalitj integwrion 


Thej fpsychoJogjsts] hare retntroSaced sell and ego unashamedly 
and as if to maLe up for lost ome have employed ancillary concepts 
such as jelf nfiage telf acutalrzation self affirmatton phenomenal ego 
ego mtohefnent ego strning and many other hyphenated elaborations 
which to expenmental posmvism soU have a sj ght flavor of scientific 
obsceni^* 


There are of course many ways of strengthening ego some of which 
arc suggested throughout this book but one of these ways is through 
attenme interested listening 

LisLening Provides Cothorsls An attentive listener gives the confider an 
opportunity to make use of the principle of catharsis and to fee! that he 
IS important enough to be listened to Freud has made it clear that getting 
a thing off ones chest is a potent method of dealing with frustration 
People who arc deepiv disturbed emotionally may need the help of drugs 
or hs pnosis to get the fulf benefit of catharsis bur for ordinary tensions 
talking to someone in whom the confidcr has confidence maj afford a 
healrhy catharsis for pent up emotions. Thus, even without g ving any 
wise advice the teacher may help pupils by giving them an opportunity 
to release their feelings 

The experience of a high school teacher illustrates the effect that listen 
ing to a student can have upon cbe student A senior dropped into the 
teacher s room after school hours and said that she was experiencing some 
difficulties for which she hoped the teacher could suggest help The 
teacher immediately became serious and said I hope I can What is the 
difficutcN The g r! then proceeded to tell her about all the troubles 
she was having Tlie English teacher seemed to have little patience wth 
her inability to use grammar and punctuaton marks corrcctl) Her boy 
friend was paving more attention to another girl than he was giving to 
her She had hoped to get a certain part m a forthcom ng dramatic pro 
duction but the role had gone to another 
‘Gordon W Aflporr Beevnm New Haven Conn Yale Un verity Press, 
19SS p 57 
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As the details were pouted out, the teacher began to ^ 

words of advice, but every ume she was ready to say som«hl g, P 
burst forth with more of her sad story Her parents 
about letting her go out on dates as were the parents of the °*er h gh 
school girls The teacher had in mind to say that perhaps this was becaus 
they M anted to be sure that their daughter would not encounter any 
wholesome influences and that, therefore, it was an indication of tn 
parents' love She did not have a chance Sail mote woes were bared by 
the suffering smdent Other girls had more atttacnvc sweaters than sn 
had— in fact, they had two or three while she had only one She was no 
sure that she had decided on the right course of study 
Suddenly the girl arose and said, “Well, thank you, Miss i 

have helped me a great deal,” and she went out of the room, leaving te 
teacher ready to give good advice but with no opportunity to do so c 
teacher later admitted that she was not only surpnsed but disappointe 
at not being able to help However, a day or nvo later, the girl stopped 

her in the hall and said, “Miss , I want to thank you again for 

helping me so much ” There was no time to analyze the situation 
the teacher was due in her classroom But still later the girl stopped by 
and reiterated her thanks and said, ‘ You have no idea how much you 
have helped me Many of my problems seem much less serious , 
“Then” concluded the teacher, “I realized what had happened I had 
heard of the principle of catharsis but had not remembered it at the time 
Inadvertently, 1 had simply listened not because 1 had nothing to say, but 
because I had no chance to speak She had gotten nd of some of her 
tension through talking vv ith me Without giving any advice, 1 had helpeo 
her accidentally by lending an attentive ear ’ 

The girl had been helped m two ways She had released tensions by 
talking about her problems And, it seems probable, that she had straight 
ened out some of her thinking by putting her problems into words 


rather than permitting them to remain vague womes 

Lstening Builds Rapport Listening builds rapport because it gives the 
individual a sense of significance, or even of importance, to have another 
listen to him Most of us have at nmes felt almost insulted upon realizing 
that someone with whom (or rather, to whom) we were talking was not 
paving the slightest attention Many a young woman is aware that one 
way to make an impression on a young man is to give undivided attennon 
to him, instead of letting her eyes wander to other people, she keeps her 
gaze on liim and seems to hang on hts every word ’ Teachers can, and 
cfTcctivc teachers do, pav attention to what their pupils are saying and 
thus encourage them to express their problems completely and clearly 
Listening Provides Insight Another advantage of listening is that teachers 
arc enabled to find out how the pupil feels about his situation It may be 
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•’"P'' "'■'y being mated 

unfair!), he may suffer from unfounded )calousies toward a siblme he 
miy think that the home is characterized by a domineering atnwsphere 
hat the pupil s feelings are, from the standpoint of helping btm with 
his problem, IS as important— perhaps more so— as the actual, objeeme 
situation What these feeling are can he discO\ercd m different ways, but 
one of them is by listening ft is tml) said that “To know is to under- 
stand" and one way to learn is to listen 
The description of these feelings will not always come out so easily 
as in the case of the girl cited aboie Many are loath to bare their feel- 
ing, many ) oimg children lack the facihty with language to do so easily 
It IS therefore important that the act of listening be cultivated to the 
extent of its becoming a habit. When the young person can depend upon 
the teacher to listen to his faltering cTpbnaaon and when he knows that 
he wnll not be deluged ivrth adult adt ice, he will be encouraged to rcatc 
the facts that will make possible a better understanding of his problems 
Listening to children as the) etpress themselves, without trying to 
press our thinking and feelings upon them is perhaps one of the most 
^ndamcncal wajs of promoting mental health in the classroom 
Cffecnse listening does not come automatical^ and easily It comes only 
through continued practice and the desire really to undersund the 
perceptual expressions of the other person 
Children want to feel they arc talking with not to, someone They 
want to know thej are understood and accepted ‘ 

The Role of Ihe Listener fn order to make the most of listening as a 
diagnostic and therapeutic approach, it is necessary to observe certain 
precautions One of these is to avoid showing shock or disappointment at 
w hat IS said and how it is said If the teacher inrerruprs by observing that 
the language is too Mle, the pupil svill be unable to release his true feel 
mgs If one comments on the venom with which the pupil refers to 
parents, peers or teachere the cathartic process will cease If one is )udg- 
mental of the behaviors described a barrier is placed m the way of fur- 
ther confession or reiclanoo Allow the pupil time to formulate h/s 

thoughts If one feels he must keep the conversation ‘ gmng by making 

comments at every pause, two things may happen One. the pup. s 
thoughts might get off the area Tvh.ch .s really Jgmfiant to the pop.1 
The other is that the time for phrasing tine’s thoughts is limited 

It IS necessary for the listener to appreciate that self disclosure is soiue- 
nmes a difficult process S M lourarii has suggested that perhaps 6c 
S involved in’liounseling is the ate of coping u.lh the tenors th 
•aark E Atamdias, Th, TrarAr, W 0^ CMJ, Nnv folk AleGenvHill 
Book Company. Inc,, 1956 pp 42-4J 
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attend self-disclosure Interest, empathy, patience, a nonjudgmental atti- 
tude, and avoidance of punitne words arc aspects of the art of 
Teachers cannot be of maximum help until they permit pupils to disc o 
how uninformed or misinformed they, the pupils, are Teachers cannot 
provide the most helpful stimulation to pupils until the pupils are able 
to disclose the things in which they arc really interested * 


WORKING WITH PARENTS 

Most of the problems of disturbed children, uc have seen, originate m 
their early years Hence, it is not surprising that m order to help these 
children it is necessary to know something about their home condiuons 
Remember, parents, as well as children, arc products of their bac 
grounds Often the teacher can do nothing to change parents Parents 
know they are inadequate and would like to change, but thej cannot 
change their feeUngs and habits merely because a teacher is frank enougn 
to tell them that they expect too much, that they are unreasonably harsh, 
or that they do not really accept their children Nevertheless, knowledge 
of the home can help by making the teacher appreciate the heavy emo- 
tional burdens earned by bewildered children 
Factors in Effective Work with Parents Teachers can safely assume that 
parents, by and large, have good intentions m dealing with their offspring 
Most of them are senously trying to do the best they can for and wth 
their youngsters However, teachers are frequently not sufficiently aw arc 
of these good intentions Perhaps this is because teachers, having a 
ground in the psychology of childhood or adolescence, having studied 
mental hygiene and being able to look at children more objecavely, can 
more readily sec the mistakes that are being mide by parents but neglect 
to give them credit for their constructive intentions Another advantage 
the teacher has is that he is not so deep in emotional involvement Point- 
ing out obvious errors of treatment by a parent will be easier if the 
teacher assumes that the parent is concerned about his child 

A second consideration is that frank honesty can be used with parents 
Tact, of course, is desirable, however, when tact fails with parents, brutal 
honesty and the statement “You arc wrong” does not always arouse 
resentment Teachers who have tried the technique of forthright com- 
ment report that it is, more frequently than not, effective even though 
they dislike having to use it. Obviously, the frankness should be bolstered 
with as much factual information and sound theory as is possible Where 
there IS a question as to how far one can go in advising parents, the final 
entenon should be the welfare of the child concerned 

•Sidney M Jourard Healthy Pexsonality and Self disclosure” Mental 
43 506 1959 
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th jtZ Tf, MU ” ‘""““"S sunie inlluenM that operated 

thetr 0 ™ chLldhood Many of rite m:hn,qnes they use on the.r children 

ahio 00!," if P”“"’ '"P™ 'P=y Prob- 
Y e ict e to have done a good job Teachers who recognize the 
pe^asiveness of this phenomenon have nor only a clue to the better 
understands^ o! thems^vts, bat also a clac to understancfing parents If 
they are able to make clear to parents this general tendency, they tv ill 
aid them to exert a more salutary influence on their children 
There is nor necessarily^ a close correlation between effective parent- 
hood and educauonal or economic status Homes w hich operate at a sub- 
sistence level frequently provide as wholesome an emotionil atmosphere 
as do middle-class and well to do homes Genuine affection counter- 
balances material lacks Consistency, with even questionable methods, 
may be better than sporadic use of superior methods Acceptance of 
children for what they are, rather than what parents might w ish tliem to 
be, IS just as likely to occur m a home of poor economic circumstances 
as in the home where there is ample means for comfortable living It is 
possible to have had formal education through the college and univcis^ 
level without getting any specific instruaion m the nature and needs of 
children or without raking courses dealing with family rehtions* Even 
when such specific study has been made, the application of the knowl- 
edge may' fall shore because of the limitations placed on the individual 
through childhood conditioning On the other hand, someone who has 
had no extensive formal education may be fortunate enough to have en- 
joyed wholesome mental hygiene influences, because of rhe stabibty of 
his own parents, and may unconsciously apply those influences in carry- 
ing out his ow n parental responsibilities 

Counterochng Adverse Home Influences There arc some points at which 
the philosophy of the school is in direct opposition to tlie philosophy of 
the home A teacher made a study of some of these points of conflict by 
having fellow teachers indicate the one or two pupils m their respective 
classes vvho were judged to behaving the greatest difficulrv m adjustment 
She then visited the home of each of thc«j children and found, through 
questioning, the following points of conflict (I) The school taught a 
cooperative and intellectual approach to the soluuon of difficutnes, w hue 
the home preached the doctrine of “Don’t rake anything off anybody 
(2) The school attempted to get each child to compete with himself, but 
preuts WOT more mterested .n the ehild’s being « the heed of the 

■HernorE Maecoby „d P.mc. K O." Jen 

Seed aaasea,' m WJl.am E. M.nm E “r 

C/..U Dn-^hp’«at, New York Harcoun, Btaee h "otIJ, Inc, IW, pp J*"- 
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ckss-or at least standing well in compnnson to the 
The school attempted to teach good health habits and the ide 1 
fulness, whereas the parents perhaps umilttinglj, 
that other people’s concern about his diet or tooth brushi g 
none of their business, or that the chdd avas six > ears old for 
eoing to school but only five avhen he rode on the bus (4) 
tried to dimmish the presage of fighting, but the father was 
say, “If >ou get belted at school. I’ll lick you again when 1'°'' 
home” In addition the investigator found that, in several of the horn 
from which children with ad)usimcnt problems came, the parents ong- 
inally had a rather antagonistic attitude toward the school Neverthe css, 
the teacher was able to make clear to the families the differences in view 
points and to stimulate acceptance of the educational viewpoint^ It re 
quired both honesty and tact to accomplish this result 
Some parents attempt to compensate through their children Pushing 
them toward superior academic status, urging them to hold several class 
offices or to be prominent m athletics generates m the children tensions 
that prevent their accomplishing what they might if they were left alone 
One girl in the fifth grade who had superior mtcllecrual equipment^ 
below grade in her reading Diagnostic tests revealed no specific difn 
culty A conference with her parents revealed that they were concerne 
about the girls lack of supenor attainment m reading and were coaching 
her at home It was admitted that not all the reading sessions were con 
ducted calmlv and happiU, but that m fact, the) frequently ended 
the girl in tears and the parents m an angry mood The teacher encour 
aged the parents to give up tutoring the girl and let her drift for a while 
As often happens m such cases, it was onl) a matter of months before 
the girl was sbghtly above grade m her reading accompbshment. Toe 
most interesting phenomenon in this instance was, however, that the 
mother admitted she had never been a good reader and that she did not 
want her daughter to suffer from the same handicap A father someDioes 
will push his sons into athletic competition and encourage them to aini 
at stardom because in school he himself had failed to gam the glamour 
of being foremost m athletics 


Pauls father was a successful drugstore owner who had worked his 
wa> to achievement without much formal educauon His lifelong desire 
had been to become a physician, but he had been unable to realize that 
aim From earl} childhood it had been decreed that Paul should enter 
the medical profession After completing his college courses without 
distinction Paul gained admission to a medical school but in the first 
semester failed in anatom} and chcmistrv Investigation showed that his 

’Margaret E. Onion unpublished masters thesis Eueenc Ore Umvcrsitj 
Oregon 1946 
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niRKurtd b> a icbtael) ob|rai\e tcchinuc a art not at all those of 
phwmans B„t, tests and intersiesss shoned that the joung mans in 
tcrests and al ihtirs iiere in the Inismess field His failure released him 
from medical seh™l ash, eh , nbabh «as best for hit ultimate stelfare 
mdjttsrmcnt had hetn achiexcd however at the cost of years of 
lost effort and more s gnifieanth of creating m Paul a sense of personal 
rnadetjuact that will be difficult to overcome in an> field of endeavor* 


Sometimes tjuitc conscientious pircnis arc unable to Jet their children 
grow up Some mothers diffs bring their youngsters to school or meet 
them after school m order to sec to their safet> Many children who enter 
the ffrsc grade ire rtnr able ro nc their shoes or put on their rubbers 
bcciusc these things hate ahia^s l»ccn done for them by their loving 
mothers Tins phenomenon is nor limired to the pnmsry school The 
same factor is perceived when the teen age prl is not allowed to have 
dates and when the high school bov is nor alloued to go on an overnight 
hike with his classmates Inabiht) to release children maj be seen even 
m college 


A college freshman possessing the abil t) to do acceptable college 
work, had a mediocre high school record plus a hovering mother- 
tv ho jeemed to prevent his doing pass ng work His former high school 
principal reported that the mother had often consulted him about ways 
and means of the boys getting better results She was 3hva)’s minaong 
new plans to help her son U hen he entered college the mother had 
flown several hundred miles on three different occasions during one 
semester to see if she could not do something for him In spite of all as 
smance, he failed m most of his courses He was transferred to another 
college and as on previous occasions the mother made the original con 
tact After talkmg to the bov and gathenng the dsra cited above the 
college adiJsor suggested that the mother withdraw and let the boy 
laVc the initiative and the responsibility himself Her answer was 
disheartening 1 11 talk to him and see if he II do iL The boy decided 
that he would like to irj to enter a coHe^ in a remote comer of the 
state bur the mother was afraid that she would not be able to oversee 
his schedule and to attend to ftis sfud>ing when be should It may not 
have been too late for the >outh but it was too late for the mother No 
sausfactor> solution of the problem was found 


Other errors made b\ parents that show direct results m school be 

hiMor arc ovemcccptancc rciccnon excessive fioiiimnce or submisioi. 

hclv of cnnsmcncy m discipline and lacl of ob|cctivio m ' 

gifts and lialiilicies of their o«n children There is hoiiever no one to 

■Lavranee Frederic StolTer and Ed van) Joseph Sloheo K «r JVrlofcu of 
Miumnmt Zied, Boston Hoof htoo M flm Company 1W6 pp 17)- 7) 
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one relauonship benveen such influences ind the resultant For 

instance, an aggressive, bullying, dogniaocally self assertive c i J 
have developed these chatactenstics from being overaccepted, cunnieo, 
coddled and pampered at home Another child ha\ mg the same )C avior 

trends may be compensating for being rejected, ignored, and being ma e 
to toe the marl rigidly at home 

There are three ways in which information about negative home i 
fluences may be used by teachers First, they can better understand the 
child if they have knowledge concerning the factors operatne in t e 
shaping of his personality Second, they may occasionally be called upon 
by parents for counsel and assistance in dealing with child-raising pro 
lems that are tragically real, even though vaguely formulated Informa 
tion will provide the objectitity needed Third, the information may 
afford clues to the pupil s more appropnatc treatment in the school 
Favorable Home Influences Provide Clues for Treafment Knowledge o 
negative home influences provides warnings as to procedures to d 
avoided Knowledge of salutary home influences provides data to help in 
formulating ob|ectives more clearly One of the greatest assets of the 
home IS the affection which many children experience When a child is 
loved for what he is he is developing a confidence that he is significant 
and worthy and that he can trust a friendly world If, on the other hand 
he IS without this affection, he is likely to develop hostile and pessimistic 
views of the world and even toward himself* Child development htera 
tore stresses affection as of prime importance The role of affection is 
illustrated m a study m which doctors found that children raised m msu 
tutions had better appetites, slept more soundly, plaj ed better with their 
housemates gamed m weight more rapidly, and seemed to be more alert 
to things about them after the doctors ordered the nurses to spend an 
hour a day cuddling fondling and talking to each child If the teacher 
will use a smile of greeting, a word of praise, an attentive ear, a pat on 
the back these minor items will add up to a child s feeling that he is 
significant and worthy in the classroom — ready to do his best 

Stability of environment is another asset to development that can only 
be weakly compensated for in the school There is a planned and pro 
gressive change in the experiences which the child has in the school 
Both subjects for study and teachers who lead him are typically changed 
at least once a year and sometimes more often The home, on the other 
hand remains much the same year after year Even though the place of 
residence is changed— and this sometimes constitutes a hazard in the de 
velopment of a stable personality— the parents remain much the same 
) ear after year as does the type of home in which the child lives It has 

’Lawrence K Frank Personabty and Culture Danville 111 The Interstate 
Printers and Publishers 1948 p 7 
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long bten thought that frequent changes of residence are a hazard to chil 
drens mental health Buttecentl) tt has bten suggested that perhaps malad 
lusment ts not the result of change of residence^ much as^t ,sa tec" 
tic ^pc of parents »ho mo\e and the reason for the move When 
stable parents move to follow their careers or to improve their positions 
their children are well adjusted in school make friends easily and are 
not contributors to delinquency*" This suggests that pupils tvho move 
into a new school need not he quite so disturbed if they find there a 
welcoming class group and teacher 

The home conmbuics to wholesome development by pro\idjng him 
with possessions — things wliich arc undeniably his o\i-n The books 
to)^s clothes tools and furniture which arc his and his alone give the 
child and adolescent a feeling of importance and significance that is funda 
mental to tlic building of confidence A room of his owm helps to provide 
a sense of pnsac> and personal secunij It is a mistaken notion that 
) oungsteis should be taught to share es'ery thing they have Acooperame 
nttitudc is more hkel) to be engendered if there are some things which 
arc used m common by all members of the family and other th nijs wh ch 
belong definitely ro the indnidoals m the fam)) Besptcr for the prop 
ertv of others is snniulatcd by a person s having things which are unques 
tionably his owm Much of the disrcpeci for the property rights of others 
that is manifest m children s steabng has been traced to the circumstance 
that these children do not ha\e things which others may use only upon 
permission 

Not AH Parents Win Cooperate Some of the abo\e informaQon is of 
limited usefulness to the teacher He may be able to use some of the ideas 
in talking and counseling wnth parents Even the courageous teacher who 
IS willing to attempt a reconstruction of the mistaken ideas of parents 
finds that sometimes the advice is ignored or even resented These ex 
penences lead to the often heard question What can you do about it 
when your efforts to change parental attitudes fail’ Tlie answer may 
seem like an cs'ssion of the question Try to prondc m your contacts 
with the pupil in the school some of the lacks from ivhich he suffers in 
the home Accortfmg ta cite cescherscode of ethics, teachers mast avoid 
undermining the child s respect for the authonty and prestige of his 
parents so without cnDcizmg the methods or philosophy of the home 
, Kzchzr mURT try to convince the popd through tetW instruction and 
example of the relative supenonty of the philosophy «f >!" Th“S, 

for example there m ght be some stud} of the ments of individual inma- 
tive versus competition of cooperatiou versus fighting and of coopem 
tlou versus the chip on the shoulder attitude Dudes and responsibilraes 
•Alvin L. Sehert Eamil ts «n TVhttb” 4T«aemr 216 71 23 Jaaaat)’ 

1958 
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can be assigned in the classroom which would tend to offset the 
to growing up that overanxious parents impose If a child seeks muc - 
tennon, perhaps because of indulgence or rejection m the home, it would 
be good clinical practice to give that attennon But m the classroom the 
are other pupils who need attention, hence, the teacher might well explain 
that the pupils need to share it, so that others may also be recognized 
When shyness indicates, and investigation of home factors confirm, t a 
the child IS rejected at home, the obvious role of teachers is to supp y 
tome of the affection and acceptance that has been domed 

School Can Compensate for Home Deficiencies Often children can c 
helped in solving home difficulties, even when no actual contact with t e 
home is made The teacher and the school activities can afford compet^a 
tions which make it easier for the child to absorb his difficulties This 
docs not imply that opportunities for parent-teacher contacts should e 
Ignored, but it suggests that constructive steps can be taken when sue 
contacts are difficult or impossible to establish 


While the parent or parent-substimte often is an aggravating factor 
m the case of a maladjusted child, and while therapy might move ahead 
faster if the adults were also receiving therapy or counseling, xt ts not 
necessary for the adults to be helped m order to insure successful ploy- 
therapy results 

The reader will nonce that many of the reports in this book are of 
children who were in situations where there was little insight on the 
part of the adults toward a better way of helping these problem chil* 
dren In very few of the cases did the adults receive treatment of any 
kind, and )€t the children were able to become strong enough within 
ihcmsehcs to withstand very trying conditions It seems as though the 
insight and self understanding gained by these children brought about 
more adequate ways of coping with their situations, and, since the ten- 
sions cased this m turn brought about a certain change m adults*’ 


The nho\c is pertinent c\cn though it refers to play therapy There 
arc many ways of supplying the child with compensating satisfactions, 
giMng him freedom, showing him bow to make class contributions, and 
encouraging his unique creativity There are many contributing factoi^ 
in the establishment of a problem, so too there are many avenues which 
m3\ be taken ns a solution to a problem 
Oassronm teachers can provide affection A little third-grade girl who 
vas rnakmg no contribution to class discussion was observed one day. 
She did not talk with her neighbors Tven during recess she remained 
quietly m her chair There w as some w nitcn w ork to be handed in, a fe" 


Therapy, Hmxon Houghton Mifflm Compan), 
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h™,T ''''""""‘I ■' “b Tnd then m n surge the rtiuem.ug pup* 

our,n n„r r B"'' "”= "'^"8 “li tesched 

out to put her peper on the desk the teaeher elsn reached out and put her 
atm about the girls uaist and at the same tunc she continued her con 
aersation vith another pup, I When she finished she mtned to the little 
girl and pulled her closer remarking Thats a verj neat bit of svorl 
)ou ha\c done Ac first the qirl pulled av.a^ but m a moment she bent 
her head to one side and Uid it against the teacher s shoulder Without 
kno^\wr; amthing: limit home condinons one svas aware that the girl 
needed )ust such spontaneous expression of affection It need not be 
assumed rhit affeetjon must be shown in a physical caress Merely paying 
a child individual attention uiJl make him aware of an attitude of 
affecDOrt 


Teachers can help mahe up the deficit of not having property Maten 
aJs can be assigned to indmdaals tc can be understood that books are 
tcmporanlj the propertj of a particular individual a child s assigned 
place at a table or a desk can be understood to be his ow n Group pnric 
in the classroom can be fostered b) encouraging pupils to attend to its 
decoration and neatness 


Stabilit) of environment in the sense of meeting few srnnge people 
cannot be arranged for in ordmaiy class routines but there can be a sensi 
mencss to the child s problems A word of comment from a teacher who 
knows a pupil to the new teacher to w horn the child is going and a com 
ment ro already oriented students as to the desirability of meeting the 
new student with a warm fncndlincss will contribute ro the feeling of 


being accepted 

vva^ of summarv the teacher cm help students who suffer emo 
rional deprivation or frustration in the home by providing an antidote 
Know mg the conditions that tend to stiniolatc evidences of maladfust 
ment will help to disclose what contrasting stimulation should be pro 
vidcd It is poKible so to treat the child that the school en^nronmem in 
some way compensates for the deficiencies of the home Admittedh this 
is onh a palliative but palliatives can help one endure pain while he is 
making the growth which will enable him to live with his handicaps 


USING PUPILS AS RESOURCES 

Peer Cirlhrre ond AdjustmenI One of the more pervasive problems of 
mental hygiene and an outstanding objecose of eduemou ,s that of 

hf=d 
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• 1 -1, ” 1 ’! Tf this be true, and few would have the temer- 

operatively with others. It th s oe tro , ^ 

li;irtr;u"und;«t„i?ing"oT: 

7rp“ S rtnt/pffa?j: 

The teacher cannot be satisfied with his own evaluanon o p 



FIG. 5. What needs of adolescents are being met by peer-group activincs. 
metial and physical health needs being approached’ What are some other pp 
priatc developmental activities that might be pursued’ What should be t e 
adults’ 

ments, simply because adult values and adult views of behavior diff 
from those of younger people. 

Apparently, one of the deepest of adolescent needs is the need to be 
supported and approved by his peers. The actual values of 
group change and mature as the boys and girls grow older, and gradua y 
they lose some of their power, partly because the youngsters 
learned more about thinking for themselves, partly because they have 
already achieved a secure place in their own group, and partly becau^ 
peer values are becoming merged with adult values instead of being 
opposition to thcm.“ 

” Plamihjg for American Voutb, Washington: National Association of Secondary 
school Prindpals, 1944, p. 41. ^ j 

” Luclla Cole, Psychology of Adolescence, 4ih ed.. New York: Holt, Rinehart a 
Winston, Inc., 19S4, p. 263. 
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“f «lpnonsh,ps ,t ,s for the 

teacher to supplement h,s observations wth those of the j oungster's peers 
Obtoming Peer Evahichen, A viev of the evaluanons plaeTd on dass- 
mates can be achieved by the technique of directed, purposeful listenmi; 
-so highly recommended earherin the chapter The remarks uhich arc 
j presence of the individual, as n ell as those « hich are made 
hehmd his back,” are mfoimame The tone of voice m uhich others 
address the penon being studied the niclwnames nhicb arc applied to 
him, and the nature of the questions nhich are directed his uav arc all 
clues ro the evaluations others place on him What is heard must be inter- 
preted It cannot be accepted solely m terms of \vhat is said Questions 
such as the follo^Vlng will help orient directed listening arc the 

motivations of the individual who made the rcmarJi’ Under \\ hat circum- 
smnees tias the remark made^ Is there a repentivc nature, nr constant 
theme, rev caled^ Do the comments seem to represent a consensus of many 
students’ Do the observations, m the teacher’s opinion, seem to be 
justified’ 

liamatcs of evaluation bj' one’s pcere may also be acquired from di- 
rected observntion The frequency with which a student is elected to 
office, the number of times he is appointed chairman of a group, the role 
of leadership (or the kind of follower he is) apart from formal elections, 
and the kind of response cypicallj made to Jus suggestions all provide 
clues to an understanding of pupil evaluaoon of others Ohservanons mav 
also be made of the person to person relauonships w hich exist Which 
individuals “pair off"’ What Unds of penons spontaneous!) seek the 
company of the individual being observed’ Is he on the fnnge of the 
spontaneous groups or is he an integral part of them’ What kinds of 
information do others seek when the) question him’ These questions and 
others of a similar nature wnll provide further insights into peer cv aluations 
Adjustment inventones, used with due cannon and as suggestive of 
clues— taking mdmdua! items on the questionnaire as the sranmg point 
for intervncws— can assist tcachen m evaluanng peer adjustment “ Ins 
important to go back of single items, such as the pupil’s nev cr seeking the 
adv ice of c/assmafcs or Ais preiferaice /or w^riA-jg- Akw, awJ ro auaJwr 
the reasons why rhe response is given. Inventones ma) be used, before 
there is an opportunit) ro listen and observe, for obtaining an carlv cliic 
to the matter of peer adjustment, and thus difficulties mav be anticipated 
Sociomem, which is the plotting of interpcrsona! atwrov en<^ (w be 
discussed m Oiaprcr 10), is an easily applied and highl) informative 
technique for assessing peer ev aluations. 

Nvwltrrl AlcGiav Hill Book Coml»n,. Inc 1«8 pp 1!7-I»I 
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BEHER UNDERSTANDING THROUGH PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

Colleae Courses Miny professional courses are offered, m W”' 
teacher education insntuuons, which pave the way to a better und^^- 
standino of children Representative courses conducive to sue 
standing may include Edueanonal P^chology, 
cholog^ of Childhood, Psychology of Adolescence, The Ed“canon 
Dteepnonal Children, Pupil Guidance, Student Oiunsel.ng Mea uremen^ 
in Education, and Curriculum Development &ch course o 
carnes a particular emphasis which broadens the teacher s v 
many-faceted problem of personality development 

There are two shortcomings m college courses as an avenue fo 
standing children One is that too often the verbal descriptions fall 
of giving a clear conception of the unique, living individual i , 
eralizations and stress on typical situauons fail to answer t e * 
question “What shall be done for individuals^’ This shortcoming 
intensified by the fact that the courses are often taken when the st 
has had only limited experience m working with children It 
happens that an experienced teacher repeats a course he has ha a 
undergraduate He may then exclaim, “My, there are so many . 
suggestions in this course I cannot sec how 1 previously overlooked s 


Items j 

The extreme youth of the science of psychology constitutes a sec 
shortcoming Whereas medicine, physics chemistry, and mathemat 
haNc histones which stretch back through centuries, psychologyi 
science, is slightly more than half a century old One is amazed to n 
the startling contrasts which exist between a book on child psycho og/ 
Mnttcn m 1915 and one published today The change and, we hop^ 
progress are remarkable, but it must be admitted that there are sdll maO/ 
unanswered questions’* Tins situation makes ic imperative that teache 
devote at least part of their time to studying contemporary develop 


ments 

Two things can be done to offset the handicap of lack of experience 
One IS to supplement academic study with contact with children ta ^ 
with them, play with them, watch them The other is to keep one 
basic texts so that they can be reviewed with specific problems in mm 
after accepnng a teaching position 

In-service Education In service education is even more pertinent to 
gaming understanding of pupils than arc college courses because those 
who participate arc currently having direct and individual experience 
with youngsters What is being learned from leaders and the discus- 

" ^t r Ashlej Montagu The Direction of Htnnm Dexelopnient, New Yorl^ 
Harper 8i Brothers l9J5,pp 5-8 
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which tahes phcc m the snidj group can be neighed agamst im 
mediate petsomi etperience There otc scleral forms ii Inch in-senice 
ttainmg may take Vk^ere highly trained specialists are aiSe m 
nietropolmn centers tliese specialists organize stuck groups and give 
teachers information relatnc to their particular aims and tcdiniques for 
accomplishing their purposes This would appear to be almost an obliga- 
non, since in many instances teachers have to help execute these same 
techniques" Even where the specialists uorlt directlj with pupils (for 
instance, m a reading clinic), the teacher most still iiorl iiitli iltc pupil 
m other pliases of schnolivotl, therefore the teacher should know iihai is 
going on, so that he and the specialists will not he working at crois put- 
poses 

Many umversiues make off campus classes asailabfc to groups of teach 
ers, either within a town or m adjacent towns An expert from the univer- 
sity outlines the work, lectures, suggests pctrincnt readings, and some- 
times makes a professional libratj available Evening classes on the 
campus are widely offered to teachers within commuting distance Such 
m-service training is additionally attracme for credit is often given, 
counting toward degrees or special ccriiiicatcs fn mmv such chsses jr 
has been found that there is a marked contrast in the understanding and 
interest of teachers on the-job and teachers-in prcpararioa TT?e former 
see the wisdom of thcorj, generalizations, the statement of tendencies, 
and the existence of probabilities, whereas the latter seek specific answers 
CO specific problems — an impossibility in view of the wide variation of 
details in apparencl} similar cases 

Teachers jn small school systems may not hai e opportunmes for group 
in-service education A substitute is available m the form of correspond 
ence courses Here, again owing to the fact that the teacher is dail) 
working with pupils, the courses come line, because thc^ can more 
readily be related to current experiences Correspondence courses possess 
the double advantage of (1) being fimmewfip economical and (2) re- 
quiring tint the teacher do the work and hence the learning 
Another form of in service framing is that of workshops These arc 
often held lusc prior to the official opening of school (or on occasion 
school mav be suspended for a few da>s in order to devote the time to 
the workshop) Teachers and specnlists engage m srud> groups, the 
veuchers being expected w p.cuxuell « to rccciie Often an expenmen 
tal, or deiuonstraiioo, situation is proiided that adds nieaniiig to the 

"DanitlA Vtacm. Thi Cb,U m ibe ejmamt Pnyen, No. Utl "efio" 

Cl. o ; r„™ri.ie 19ST Joente hm one in ten .cenrdno.ion pnynm 
I ^eSer nho oin’eiied ». the miptniemen, of mmol heald. »dl M 
iiotks -me eac^vto IS inieteo j „p,TO,ce. a. dity 

— Ea«ea.«n 
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project. A sample program of a workshop in which all the “ 

I cLuntj pamcVted for several days and which centered ^otind the 
general topic, Improving the Mental Hygiene Values of a School, 
eluded the follow mg subtopics 


Reciprocal Relauons between Reading and Mental Health 

The Teacher’s Influence on Qassroom Atmosphere 

Mental III health Symptoms in the Classroom 

Impro\ement of Social (Peer) Adjustment 

The Teacher’s Personal Mental Health 

Working with the Home for Better Mental Health 

Physical Health and Mental Health 

Using Sociograms and Adjustment Inventones 

Play Therapy, Art Therapy, and Creative Writing 

How Emouons Affect the Learning Process 

How Teachers Can Aid Each Other m Solving Problems 

The Unit Approach and Child Development 

Discipline and Mental Health 

Commumc) Resources for Mental Health 

The teachers chose topics that were of interest to them and worked 
out ans^\ers to questions which were appropriate to the topic, under the 
guidance of clinical psychologists, college professors, and psychiatnsts— 
each of whom directed one of the groups 
Professional Expenmentalcon One source of information which leads to 
better understanding of children and which is available to every teacher is 
pcnonal expenment The teacher can, for instance, experiment with free 
play, art work, creative writing, and the use of personality inventories m 
an attempt to achieve more complete understanding of his pupils He 
can experiment with the making of a case study, with a view to diag 
nosis and remediation as the outcome A teacher will find it stimulating 
to take such books as Virginia Mae Axline’s Play Therapy, Daniel A 
Prescott’s The Child tn the Educative Process, Clark E. Moustakas’s The 
Teacher and the Child, Edmund Bullis’s Himtan Relations tn the Clifts- 
room, and Julia Webers My Country School Diary and to apply some 
of the techniques desenbed to the study of his ow n pupils 
Expcnmcntation will be additionally informative and stimulating if 
is a group project Two or more teachers can, without expert aid, apply 
some analvtic and therapeutic approach, discuss the results each obtains 
and thereby achieve manv constructive vicw'pomts One experiment so 
fruitful to the group is to gather the information which goes into a 
tvpical case study of a child with problems and, then, to discuss a pr®* 
gram for remediation 

Understanding children through personal and group experimentation 
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M 'ho r«d,ng of pro- 

ff " ’ M™""""' J««te "in be obtained from such readmo 

if It IS planned and organized Attention should be concentrated on a 
particular problem or subject, so that vanoiis \ieiw uiH be gained 


SUMMARY 

A school program designed for promoting menral healrh js based on 
certain fundamental ideas (1) beha\ior is caused (2) misbehavior is a 
symptom of conflict or tension and (3) we must get at the causes and 
deal with them 

All children encounter some difficulty Imperfect adjustment is normal, 
and teachers must be full) aw'are of the fact that not all children arc 
problems — they all need help and undemanding bur they should not be 
regarded as cases The repeated manifestation of difficulties and the 
multiplication of symptoms are what indicate abnormality 
Studying the home may reveal the causes of man) discorbrng sj^np- 
toms Even when it is impractical to work directly with the home, the 
child can be given emotional release through engaging in interesting ac- 
tivities he can be led into acaviaes from which he can gam a sense of 
accomplishment, and he can be accepted b) the teacher so that his sense 
of social security wll be at least partially improved 
Many data helpful for understanding children can be taken from school 
records Such information would include standirdized test data, record of 
past scholastic eirpenence, anecdotal reports of typical phases of be- 
havior, and the evaluations formulated by previous teachers 
The teacher’s undcrsmoding cannot be complete without including a 
view of the child as he appears in the C) cs of his peers Techniques for 
gaming this insight are listening to the mterpcitonaj remarks of pupils m 
the class, observation specifically directed to the matter of social adapta- 
aon, the construction of sociograms, and the interpretation of the ques- 
tions on some kind of adjustment imcntoiy 
Many avenves toward the understanding of children are opened 
through professional education Chief among these aienucs arc courses 
taken while one is preparing to be a teacher, in semcc-traming courses^ 
pamcipation m worlshop, and corresiKindtnet enurSK If th« fonnal 
agenciB are not avallabla, there still rctnains the possibilitj of engaging 
m mdmdual and group study and c.vpcrmieiiciti<m 


STUDY AND DISCUSSION CXERCISES 

1 TOy IS there such a great ecn.pot.on to be concerned o.th symptoms. 
Why ts 7so necessary to uudersraod Ute causes of dte ss mp,oms= 
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MCNIAi- niwii-*’'- 

. S,nce confl,ct .s normal, should an arrcmpt bo made ro remose obstacles 

n”;^n"r!nC«s can„or be ebnunared. nhar .s .here Hr 

'‘’r";°l°’>ou ads.se for mah.ng profess, onal sruds nrore fune- 

"Twhar are some preeaunons uh.eh mus, be obsersed .f the reaeher .s 
going to engage in personal cspcrimcntation’ 
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children with problems Numerous case studies arc used to iHustra 
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The author stresses the fact that bad behavior is the attempt ot 
dividual to adjust — to relieve tensions The emphasis is strongly upon 
necessity for the teacher’s getting at causes c i, nl in 

Olson, Willard C , and William W Wattenberg, “The Role of the Sc o 
Mental Health” in Mental Health in Modem Education, 54th ^ear o 
Part II, National Societv for the Scudv of Education, Chicago Uni'C*^ 
of Chicago Press 1955, pp 99-124 j f r the 

The authors describe basic mental hjgiene factors as background i 
wise use of sociometrv , anecdotal records, observ aaons, and 
technique 



CHAPTER 7 


PERSONALITY PROBLEMS IN THE 
CLASSROOM 


^justmcnt or mahrfjustmcnt is dependent upon the extent to which 
fundamental needs of human bangs arc met or on the \%a> ro being met 
Hcncc, a summary of the basic causes of mabd/ustment j$ felt to be ad 
nsable in order that teachers maj realize more fully the scquentiai de 
tefopment of problem behavior Ir »s not enough to suggest ready made 
approaches to specific problems Each case has its unique nuances The 
teacher vho wishes to be a benelicenc influence for mental health 
should know that all deviant behaiior stems from a t<rrrery of caiuet 
How berrer understanding of pupils with personality problems may be 
achics cd and suggestions for helping them axe considered m this chapter 

TYPICAL PERSONALITY PROBLEMS 

The Teacher learns about Tom The follawaig desenptson, largely in 
the words of the classroom teacher who studied the case illustrates many 
of the basic causes of maladjustment The child concerned as is true 
in a typical situation manifested many symptoms of stress instead of re 
sorting to bur one disturbing bebsnor 

nie first child whose name I learned this year was Tom His behavior 
was different from that of others ui the group. When we toured the 
school that first morning I cvpjaujcd the purpose and mechanism of the 
fire alarm IVfteti the shrw set off as an ibustranon Tom rushed 
to me tiuew his arms around mj w-aist and fud his face in terror h 
took some time to reassure him The nctr day I showed a film After the 
picture Tom told me he was going to 6e sicfc 2 rushed him to the toilet 
and stood by while he tried without aiaii to vomit When we tailed 
of It afterward he told me chat he was alwa>s sick when «ken to a 
sliow HiS medical ceruficatc shoivcd that he had a sinus allerg) 

151 
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He snorted almost commuousl), despite m) i!;™ ould 

of others His mother informed me liter tint she had told him he Mould 
drive the teacher mad if he made a noise uith his nose in school, and t 
seemed that he was hiiing a good try at it. Children asked to 
seats removed from beside him and I did not blame them . 

decided to Ignore the habit but this required a great deal of fortitude 
His behavior \sas most immature He svas unable to concentrate 
any subject for even a short time Cscn for stones he had no inicr«t, 
and his wming and drawing papers were always a mass of 
He was solitary in his play haluts out of doors He would spend nis 
time racing up and down the playground often asbing the teacher on 
duty to see him run In group play in the classroom the children com 
plained constantly that he knocked over whatever they were bull i^ 
He talked out uncontrollcdlv at all times and his speech was very di 
cult to understand He did take one interest and that was when we 
talked of nature He would bnng to school grasshoppers caterpillars, 
and other specimens and for these he showed understanding and 
care m handbng He would not allow any of his classmates to approac 
his treasures too closely When they did so a fight w ould result 
When I gave the group an mtcihgcncc test I found that Tom was un 
able to concentrate on it and despite my encouragement he thumbed 
through the pages putting marks on them wherever his fancy indicated 
One exception was recognition of lefts and rights This page he did com 
plete with a high score I gave the test over, with him alone, a few 
days later I found that under constant encouragement he finished it but 
the effort seemed to make him very tired His indicated I Q was 92 and 
as before his score on the rccognmon of lefts and rights was high 1 
tested this capacity and he could tell me without difficulty which was his 
left and his nght hand and on which side of a car the steering wheel 
was located 

After about six weeks of school we interviewed all the parents of our 
first graders When Tom s mother came she rev calcd her anxiety about 
his adjustment She was very apologetic and was very sensitive because 
her neighbors sought to compare Toms progress with that of their own 
children She told me that she had had two children who had died m 
infancy or early childhood and that she had then adopted Tom— 
against the advice of her friends About a year later she had had another 
baby who died in its first year The following year she had a daughter 
who is sull alive and is two years younger than Tom 
Tom did not talk until the age of three At four and a half years 
his speech was still largely unintelligible to a stranger As he grew older 
Tom became very impertinent to his mother He treated his sister very 
badly playing all manner of tricks on her — nipping biting and scratch 
ing her until she would be quite overcome Tom s mother would take 
as much of this behavior as she could stand and then would chastise 
him soundly For a few days it would appear as if he could not do 
enough to make amends 
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iT'fd to understand tfte situation She had read boohs 
on how to bring up children correctly but had ahsavs found herself 
up a^mst his cnieltj toward h,s s«ter She frfr that she could not s Jd 
r"lt ? 1 resorted to chastisement. She had 

considered consulnng a ps>chologist but had been discouraged by her 
Imstod who prArred shot h,s ejes ,he hope U,,, Tom 

ould grow out or it ^ 


We carried on until November and b) that nme I realized that his 
IQ was higher than that indicated bv the group test He reiealed this 
facr m man) ua)S but he stiH refused to cooperate in our class lessons 
in anj \va) I decided to interview hit mother again I suggested to her 
chat a psjchologist could reail) help us to understand Toms difficulnes 
She said she had been thinking of the matter herself and decided that 
she « ould make an early appointment She came to school after her con 
sultation to tell me of the result 


Tom’s IQ v,as revealed b) the Stanford Binet test to be II5 but he 
was suffering from a feeling of rcjecuon which had begun at a very 
earl) age He had tried by various means to claim the attention of his 


mother, devetopmg habits such at bed netting and refusal to eat the 
food served to him The psychologist considered the allergy to be an 
other bid for atrennon and certainly the worst of his snorting has since 
ceased ‘ 


The treatment was to be a complete change m the attitude of the 
mother and she has worked hard to achieve this end All punishment 
was to be done b) the father The sister w as sent to a nurser) school 
while Tom stayed at fiotne m the mornings for some time and received 
his mother s undivided attention In the afternoons he came to school 
TTie situaaon unproved almost f/om the veiy begmnmg The habit of 
bed Wetting was discontinued almost at once I felt encouraged to apply 
a lictk pressure in the field of learning I began to insist that he remain 
in his scat and attempt to do a small part of what the others were doing 
I found that he came to resent this treatment on my part and he began 


to show it in various ways Twice he viet the floor when asked to copy 
a bit of writing At odier nmes he would nse from his seat while I was 
working with another group sharpen his pencil and poke the other 
children m the neck with ir He would resort to biting and scratch 
mg until r fefr that f had to spend the deacc part of the 
him out of trouble In addition he began to steal httJe articles from 
my desk and the desks of the children I realized that Tom was not 
vet rendy to be asked to concentnrfcm *oy way 

Mattc« ac home, however, had cononued to show slow improvement 
I informed his mother of the latest development and told her that I 
ll, ought It btst to giro Tom e.oty freedom m cte that d,d not mter 

Company. Inc, W pp Prjcbosomatic conditions arc illustrated m the oc 
:urrencc of allergy 
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fere with the other children and that 1 would not 
achievement from him until he accmcd ready to work at hta °'™ 

1 let him spend most of his time for the next tvvo ^ 

comer. During this time he had the company of a new ch.ld who • • 
was also slow to mature socially. It was most ihsturlnng to t c 
others but the day came when the two of them “T'd of almost con 
stant play and were glad to have a rcadmg lesson. Tom s .nter« 
reading has grown remarkably in the last two months. week in 
his achies-ement test he scored a 1.9 grade placement. He^ can 
fairly well hut still refuses to concentrate for long on anything tnat re- 
quires writing. I know he is capable of writing fairly well as 
seen when he wanted to please me specially; hut for the most jw 
gives up after the first few words. Although 1 encourage him 1 do not 
make a point of his completing any given amount. ... He can ta 
part in an organized game reasonably well and he will remain 
during class lessons. His mother has helped to increase his prestige wit 
the other children by supplying little treats for the class in Tom s nam^ 
1 have been considering the matter of his promotion to the secon 
grade. Although he still has not developed good working habits t c 
progress which he has made in reading leads me to believe that they 
may develop shortly. I also know that he is eager to go on to the secon 
grade and I feel that he should be allowed to continue at his own rate 
without any repetition of what he has already learned. 


This account of Tom shows many of the basic causes of maladju^*^ 
and also indicates the variety of behaviors that may result from distur^ 
ing influences. His feeling of insecurity was revealed in his conduct i 
novel situations. He ran to the teacher for physical protection and re 
vealed his anxiety by becoming ill at the showing of a film. Accordi 
to the psychologist’s report, his allergy represented an attempt to 
away from what, to him, was an unpleasant situation. His inability * 
concentrate reflected in his aggressiveness tow’ard his sister and towar 
his classmates. A conflict in motives is revealed in the teacher’s account 
of the mother’s discipline, “Then it would appear as if he could not d 
enough to make amends.” Conflict is further indicated in his sporadi 
attempts to please the teacher by doing his work. 

The teacher’s role in helping Tom embraces the following: (1) looking 
beyond the symptoms for an understanding of causes, (2) acceptance o 
Tom for what he is now, (3) exercising patience \vith the slow processes 
of growth— avoiding prodding which to Tom indicates nonacceptancCi 
(4) helping Tom develop skills which will gradually generate seU' 
confidence, (5) praising Tom for any help and consideration he can ^ 
led to ^ve to others, (6) capitaliring on his interests by providing af^ 
propriate materials and encouraging him to share his knowledge 
classmates, (7) attempting to find peers with whom he can work in 
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Unitonn Succps, I, UnHelp Tcrchcrr haie often asked how .t ,s that the 
cases the\ read about turn out so beauaMly, sach as (he apparent im 
pro\cmcnt in Toms conduct Thar own ctpenences do nocaJlow them 
to report such complete and uni/orm success Actua//y esen m chntcs 
and in classrooms where teachers are well trained and base the help of 
specialists there is frequent failure It is probable that the cases one reads 
arc reported became the) were accompanied bj success Teachers may 
be comforted to know that others do fail that failure to cure does not 
mean that the situation has not been improved and furthermore that 
optinincic faith m the possilnlitv of future healthy growth for children 
IS quite as realistic as recognizing that obstacles arc often difficult to 
surmount 


Physical Bases of Misbehovlor Ltmil Ciossroom Success Sometimes there 
IS little or nothing that can be done for a disturbed child except to endure 
him There arc sometimes physical causes of aberrant behavior that will 
Only have a psychological burden added if teachers become dcspcratelj 
demanding 


The aftereffeett of some illnesses may include quiie specific kinds of 
behasior Particular}) disrupose is the oseractive aggresuve behaviot 
that sometimes though far from always follows scarlet feser measles 
diphtheria sleeping sickness and some other diseases The individual is 
actually unable to keep quiet He nms charges xiolently into others 
rfirows himself about, and attack's other people and their belongings 
This behavior is compulsive, that is entirely beyond voluntary control 
We VC known cases that disrupted a succession of public and pn 
vate schools for four or five years before the cause was discovered 
Bram snjuries, especially those received at birth may also cause com 
pulsive oieractivjtv Deflciejn developruenl of fOJiie part of the nenous 
system may make a child aggressive and overactive It may also result 
in mental deficiency Some authorities now believe a defective central 
nervous system is associated with scbrophrenia m children ’ 


\{an\ times a physical disability tf so sppsFe/it that wc aJnjosr auro 
niaticilly maU allowances for the child Examples might include the 
crippled chdd the pupd with cleft palate the >oungster with heaij 
thick classes or glasses with one opaque lens In other instances teacbeis 
mat hate been warned that the pupil iisib,ccr to epdepuc seizures that 
aJImvance must he made for some cardiac condition or that malnotnnon 
rendcra rlic chdd susceptible to irntabdit), restlessness or fatigue 

•Nonna C Cous and VrhoUs f 

and Sacond.r, SrW N.w Tort Louguians Green S Co too, 
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Chronic Psychological Condmon, Tho improvement 
which might aggravate misbehavior does not nccessaril) „,„ht 

b^e f^manoL' the pnpil has eyperienoed have b«";™7of seelt 
be that teachers have attempted to bolster a pop, Is 
by praise and seeing that tasks are designed so that 
sl\l but this may simply be a palliative for pain which 
The absence or imminent absence of a father (or mother) v h . 

that he wants a divorce or threatens to leave home produces g 
pain and confusion that nothing can be done m the school ^ ^ 
the basic causes of aggression (or seclusivcness) About all that 
done IS to relieve the pain temporarily in the school bj acceptance, 
passion, and directing the pupil into produenve pursuits that lead to s 
self granfication 


At times there is no present aggra\aDng circumstance but P^P 
IS still fighting against the insecurity felt at some earlier time Han 
IS an example He had been shifted from home to home severa 
by the time he was in the fifth grade But in the fourth he "as ^ 
back with his father "ho "as fundamental!) a stable and dcsoted 
and husband His new mother understood the difficulnes Hank had m 
and was admirably tolerant of his odd and at times Molent 
His fourth grade teacher had understood the source of Hank’s difficult) 
but his wild use of paints, aggressive behavior (pushing, tnppm^ 
pinchmg) and grimacing were nevcnhelcss disturbing Hank cwi 
barely sit sail while the teacher kept her hand on his shoulder Whde 
others were listening to a stor) Hank kept poking at the children "bo 
sat close to him Some of these tned to ignore him but one boy struc 
back and the teacher had to seat them ajiart It seemed that Hant, 
knowing the teacher was tr)ing to be panent, kept tesong the limic 
of her permissiveness No perceptible improvement was noted in m 
fourth grade The next year, m the fifth grade, Hank’s aggressiveness 
had decreased but he suH was unable to concentrate effecavel) In one 
forty minute penod he worked only for three or four minutes, he 
gazed off into space, he went for a dnnk twice, sharpened his pencil 
twice (going to the sharpener by the longest route possible) He chewed 
his pencil, twisted a lock of his hair He examined a cap gun which he 
took from his pocket "When the teacher saw this (possession of pl^ 
guns was probbited) she took it from him and it accidently w ent off 
The teacher was startled but nodng the alarm on the boy’s face she 
said nothing She later reported that she felt his fright should not be 
compounded by a lecture or punishment Durmg this period Hank w^*® 
supposed to be working with a group but was so isolated from them 
and so inattenave that he did not even miss them when the) went inm 
the hall for a conference Thus, m the fifth grade, he was no longer 
distractingly aggressive, he did not seem to be deliberately testing rhe 
teacher s patience, he did not remain enarely aloof, his aimless move- 
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” *■ r ■"'pro''"'pnt bnt the past ts too te- 

sultcl "'»n<h! »f taiceUctit tieatmcnt lull hate te- 

suited in complete metamorphosis. 


U-p SOME CAUSES OF MAIADJUSTMENT 


There are aittais reasons for the mdinduals behaving as he does 
iometimes causes arc obvious sometimes the> can be located through 
analytic stiidj, and sometimes ihet are so obscure that tt ts ddSculr/if 
ndt impossible, to determine the source In this seetton some of the more 
common causes of maladjustment will be etammed, %t]th a \ie« to their 
understanding and wore successful treatmenf 
Causes Manifest tn Feelings of Insecurity A feeling of msccunt) ma^ 
be desenbed as an artirudc or comiction on the part of the mdnidual 
that he is unu anted that he is rejected by those uith whom he comes m 
contact, that he is incompetent, and that there are factors in his environ 
ment that threaten his safetj and uell being High school pupils «ho 
hesitate to state their own opinions on matters for fear of condemnation 
or ridicule, children \iho reveal a dread of launching some new project, 
and adults who arc tense when meeting people are giving evidence of 
feelings of insccun^ Such individuals do not ‘ feel at home in any 
sitvorwn They for orhers ro charr the »3> and even then waj 
hesitate to follow for fear of being cmicized Manj of the pupils w ho re 
fuse or hesitate to recite even though their information ma) be ade 
quacc, present a common rnamfestation of feelings of insecunrv as well as 
of feelings of mfenonij The above cued case of Tom indicates such 
feelings at many points but hts case adds to the foregoing Lst the loss 
of appenfc and restlessness (his inability to concentrate) Enuresis and 
poor sleep habits may accompany feelings of insecurity but it must be 
remembered that the s^mproms described may also be indicative of other 


deprivations of basic needs 

It must he realized that feelings of insecurity are not causer, they are, 
m fact, indications of factors that cause the feelings Alan) causes of m 
security are to be found in the child s carij years There are even some 
who believe that children maj be bom neurone, because of the child s 
shanng a “common endocrine pool with his mother dunng pregnanc> 
Her tension produces sccrcoons which in turn stimu are endocrine 
changes m the fetus* After birth one's parents nomaHj are ghd to 
supply both the child s organic and psychological needs. They feed him, 

■ M F Ashley Monnw ■■Cons..rai»™l P™stel T.aor, m Mm »d 

rhtU Health " in VVtUiam E. Mattin and Ocl a B Scendler (eds ) Ketimgi m 
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Uep him Tvam. and dry, and comfort 

,oicc m his successes and sympathure „any 

show their approval by praising his ‘ , (.^.Uren The conse 

stances evidences of his vast supenonty to other childr „ji,eirro«s 
quence is that he knows he is loved, wanted, and accepted, and he grot 

“’’on the® 0*” hand, parents sometimes feel 

ponune nme, they may feel that canng for a child ^ 

Ln enioymenr of hfe, or they may feel that he is 
their child when they compare him with the ^ ’ ^nd 

vigor of other babies Often the parents recognize these fy'‘"SL 
th®eir basic feeling of rejecuon for the child is b/t 

overaccept the child, they force themselves to fondle and praise h , 
the child IS not fooled and he still senses the rejecaon 
Such factors in the etiology of feelings of insecwity P® , . 
active influences in the grade- and high school years These mig > 
harsh demands and remarks, severe and someumes cruel punishmen , 
mands which are mappropnate with the child’s developmental leve , 
of sympathy m times of illness, pam, or stress, and even direct statem 
that the child is a hampering influence Other continuing influences 
the bickering and quarreling of the parents, a desire on the 
cure parents to compensate through the child, or re)ecuon by the larg 
community because of race, religion, or mode of dress 

Obviously the removal of feeUngs of insecurity is a long-time 
starting with an understanding of the basic causes Therapy shoul , 
course, begin in the home, but when this is not possible the case shou 
still not be deemed impossible of improvement Teachers may take 
terest in the child, an interest that will give him the assurance that t c 
IS someone who is interested in him and on whom he can depend P 
portunitics for giving deserved praise should be actively sought 
reprehensible practices of shaming, ndiculing, and personal cnncism 
should be carefully avoided Opportunities for the release of pent up 
feelings should be provided These might well include drawing, 
working with tools untrammelcd play% and personal interviews 
should be an encouragement for the child to develop personal ski ^ 
that wall replace his feelings of msecunty with a v\ell founded feeling u 
competence It makes little difference what these skills are, whether they 
be academic, artistic, athletic, social, or concerned v.ith the maintenance 
of personal appearance Just as the basic causes of insecurity tend 
spread into many areas of behavior, so do the feelings of confidence 
generated m a specific area tend to spread to other fields of acovity 
Causes Manifest In Feelings of Infenonty Alfred Adler origin^ ) 
formulated a concept that is at present widely used m an attempt t® 
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nndeBrand dmatmg behaiW Bneflj, h.s .dra ,vas that a potterful 
motivational force m the life of in individual tv as to compensate for real 
or imagined deficiencies or defects Beginning early in life when the in 
dividual IS entirely dependent on others for all his satisfactions there is 
a struggle for power independence, and superioritv Inaliilitv to sauvfv 
this desire for power and independence over a period of nme results in 
nhat IS popularly Inovvn as the mlemnty mufkz fVhether or not we 
subscribe to the belief that this drive to power is a natural part of the 
motivation of every individual it is evident that there arc mam who 
suffer to a hampering degree from a lacl of confidence marled self 
consciousness and feelings of incompetence A. w ell adjusted person no 
doubr lacks confidence and is self-conscious /// some simations bur m a 
maladjusted person evidences of feelings of jnfenont) arc shown in n 
major portion of his behavior In the extreme case symptoms of the fee! 
mg of mfenonty are man), thc) include the comiction that others are 
criticizing him the tendency to a\oid meenng or beinsr with others, the 
handicap of easily becoming embarrassed projection on others of his own 
deficiencies or errors and an inclmanon to a\oid not cl situations In 
man) cases inferiorit) ma) be indicated bv compensanng behavior in 
the form of exhibiQonism or of sporadic attempts to dominate some of 
the situaaons in which the subject finds himself Attention getting be 
havior on the part of school children— making noises with the mouth 
feet or fingers making faces or gnmacing coughing pestering others 
or being disobedient— ma) m man) instances give evidence of this him 
permg feeling 

Peelings of inferiont) are often vague and genera) However specific 
handicaps or real defects ma) m some cases, be the ongin of a feeling 
that diffuses into all areas of life Man) children, nevcnhcless who do 
luve handicaps do not suffer these feelings It is safe ro sa) that it ts not 
thc liability but rather the >ncw that is taken of it that is the signifitant 
contnbuting factor* Even thc cnpplcd child must be given the impres- 
sion that he is anted and accepted UTieihcr or not the child has some 
handicap it is nccessaiy for him to be accepted It it trapmme ite t/» 
favorable compmsm! ben-een hm an f bis peers and silbii^s should le 
avoided Dmppmval of the eh, Id expressed in erossne^ nagetng sham 
,ng or scolding gives impews to she development of feelings of inlc 
nonty RemarlS such as ^ on dummy or louomety brat can lead 

achtldtofeclinft/<rerchatviav , 

Seeondarv school teachers should eealoe that adoteeenee .s a craieal 
•Alftel Adler The rr«,e. «ij T/ear, of InJesJ il P/jrWos, M.. tort 
w'rPe^eWoO of E.ee,, o.al CtViea aaj tooef 
Cnglcvv ood a ffs, f Ptennee Hall toe, •«» PP ‘ ‘ 
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time in the development of feelings of inferiority Unless the growing 
person has been intellectually and cmoaonally prepared for the onset of 
puberty (with information included as to the ^vlde differences m age 
uhen the physical changes take place) « he or she may be confused and 
disturbed by changes in contour, voice, the development of breasts and 
genitals, and the growth of hair in the pubic areas To these physical 
changes must be added the problems of enlarging his world of ac- 
quaintances, the world of expanding acmities, and the world of economic 
rcsponsibiluy Although his body is of mature size, or nearing it, la\vs 
and mores prevent his entering the working world, they delay his 
marriage, and they prevent his taking parr in pursuits in which he sees 
adults engaged Adults can see that all these restrictions are working out 
to his ultimate advantage, but to the adolescent himself they often seem 
CO be an indication of personal inferiority He is likely to point out 
disturbing comparisons He tells his parents about sop/e of his peers uho 
hive greater freedom He points out instances of so7pe of his pals who 
have quit school He describes the jobs that sop:e of his friends have 
been privileged to cake The situation of parents and teachers is made 
more difficult by the fact that to an extent he is justified in his arguments 
Yet unless the problem is objectively and intelligently handled, the out- 
come may be an intensification of the adolescent’s feelings of infenonty 
Removing or modifying the causes of infenonty feelings might include 
acceptance of the individual as he now is, avoidance of compansonsi 
praise and reward for accomplishment Special attention should be de 
rl? ^ some excuse for expressing appreciation and approba 
non This vvould include scaling schoolvvork to the abilities and back 
ground of the md.v.dual student, seeing to ,t that there is a more equitable 
f t'n' “Id f^'tare, seeking ihe de- 

^ f ^ contribute to ego strength, and giving the dc 

nShifc^city”'’'’"'""""’ that fre in accord 

common nrowfm " adolescents will help them to understand their 
r S ? ™ “mspiring" lecture by 

len^ fhich ttf ’“d them to see thaf their prob- 

manner b\ thcir^neen:''!^'^'^ individual and personal, arc shared tn some 
lar difficulties will hd others of cheir age are having simi 

CISC tlicir abihts— should and fr ^ “ chance to eeer- 

ptoblcms m a miieh frequently do have the abilitv to percciie 

Lie ^ ™""’C ''girt than was formerly thought pos 

farter m some tL'es o'f'mTd ' fcclmgs of hostility ate a maioc 

me t>pes of maladjustment Neurotic anxiety springs in large 
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mpaiure from toitilo ,mpo!s« „f The md.v.duel senses 

the mjusocc of h,s m™ feelings of hostil.t} end ,s concerned lest Ins 
impulses be reiceled in action In joung children hostilily ,s directly 
CTpressed in behaviors that arc imtating to parents and teachers Thoui^h 
It ts probable that, in some instances a child s striking or pinching* a 
\ oungcr sibling is mere!) a njaticr of cTpenmcnration or cunosit) it is 
also possible that these actions ma) be an expression of hostility Chil 
dren s\ho are cxccssivelj aggressive on the playground resorting to name 
calling and fighting may be giving evidence of the existence of such 
feelings Cnicltv to animals uhich in some cases is due to inexperience 
may at times represent a somewhat disguised manifestation of hostilitj — 
the perpetrator knowing that the animal is helpless to resist Hostility 
may be further disguised hj attacks on inanimate objects Thus the de 
struction of school propert) (w mmg on desks carv ing initials breaking 
windows) IS often an indication of hostility which the individual himself 
docs not recognize 

T(ie causes of feelings of hostility are similar to those back of other 
feelings which hamper facile adjustment Remember a similar situation 
for three different children itiaj result m three different responses— 
apparent mfenonty hostility or insecunty The treatment the child re 
ccives at the hands of adults is a prime factor m the explanation of these 
feelings Parents whose own insecunty' and selfishness make ir difficult 
for them to accept the responsibility of parenthood cannot show the 
w ami affection that might serve as an antidote for such maldevelopment 
Preference for another child and comparisons thar belittle the perplexed 
child arc problems known to generate feelings of hostility Lack of con 
ststcncy m the treatment of a child is considered by some psy chiatnsts to 
be more harmful than treatment that is consistently harsh or unjust 
Parents w ho resist the child s natural and admirable desire to grow up may 
arouse hostility even though the resistance is w ell intentioned as a protec 
tive measure Interference with the choice of companions laughing at 
immature choices of activities or possessions and cnncism of athlenc, 
social or academic interests arc wav’s of generating hosnle feel ngs 
All too often our fuule approach to hostility is to reflect it m und 
There seems to be a com icoon on fbc pan of both parents and teachers 
that treatment should consist of malmg the hostihty so unpitasam that 
,t anil no longer he captessed While they naj be suec^M .n m 
h.binng the e^^ession-often « may merely I* 

CTorcssion until It bmis forth in some enimm) bchaiiot—the underly 
mg SlTtema.ns eten m eTaggentted form as a connnmng source 
of tension , . 

• Karen Homey Tk Noeouc Pmenslor of Oar To r \e r T otk \ 
ton & Company Inc^ 1917 p 6i 
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Th6 posuiie approach is soggcsred bj the “"‘'"''‘"S 
tors Opportuniucs for the .nd.rcct expression "f f 
athletics*^ an activities, and personal mtm.eus can . 

Appreciation of the individual’s acceptable actions, exprBSe 
praW and enconragement, a chance to choose his ' p 

Ld inrerests will provide the needed ps>cholopcal 
haps above all, there should be the opportunitj for the 
vvifh parents and teachers who do not loolv upon his behavior as 

attach upon their own integnt) , „ . t i,„„r nf in- 

Couses Mondesi In Feelings of Gu.ll Closelv allied to feelings of in 
secuntv and feelings of infenontj is the feeling of guilt Th«e a 
indicame of the individuals dim self-evaluation Dcpencnced tcacnen 
know these persons as those who appear to be “conscience stnc cn 
regard to ordinary beha\iors The feeling is expressive of a mar c 
of displeasing or offending others . 

Evndences of feelings of guilt are seen m such behaviors as 
demnaaon — in which the individual believes, and sometimes . 

the convnction that he has done something shameful sinful, or 
gusting Sometimes the subject, by denying himself simple 
will punish himself for the wrongdoings that he attributes to bimsc 
Evidences of guilt feeUngs ma) also be seen m the anncipanon of con 
demnaaon by his peers or by adults While not all instances of pt^ 
jccaon (blaming others for one’s own errors or shortcomings) ma> ^ 
attributed to guilt feelings, there arc instances in which guilt is the mo- 
nvaang factor . 

The causes of feelings of guilt arc similar to the causes of other fee 
mgs which lead to maladjustment. Sharp cnncism, repeated condemns 
non, belittling comparisons, unrealistically high parental expectations 
accidents for which one receives continuing blame are factors 
nourish feebngs of guilt To these must be added the attitude , 
part of parents that sex and genital exploranon are shameful If the chi 
IS shamed slapped and scolded for simple sex explorations, there is 
likely to develop an abnormal cunosiiy which, because of its mvster)i 
becomes the more compelUng Despite the fact that he shares the feeling 
that It IS smful or shameful to handle the genitals, he continues the prac 
nee — only to suffer guilt feelings because of his “weakness ’ 


The child s physical function — first those of defecanon, then his 
sexual desires and acnwties — are weighed dowTi by moral consideranoos. 
The child is made to feel guilty with regard to these functions and since 
the sexual urge is present m every person from childhood on it becomes 
a constant source of the feeluig of guilt. What is the function of this 
feeling of guilt’ It serves to break the child s will and to dnve it into 
subrrussion There is nothing more effective m breaking any 
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son than to give him the convimon of vncledness Hie mote m]n 

r^o™ t, r" J >>« pS!-S 

Its OM-npo^ver by Its nght to accuse ^ ^ 

The problem ,s mtensifictl at the adolescent level ,f ill founded stones 
about fceble-mmdedness and ,mami> caused bv genital manipulation are 
Jieard The other factor is an exposure to religious reaching which em 
phasizes fear, sin and rembuoon Though these beliefs seem to have 
diminished m populant) in recent jears there is esndcncc that the> are 
not entirely extinct 

Remediaoon of guile feelings niaj be so di^cult a problem as to require 
the aid of a psjchiatnst However certain prevenme and prophylactic 
measures can be recommended There should be an attempt through 
Ivindly intenicu to get one to understand his own motnes assets and 
admirable qualities Discussion with understanding adults cm help the 
child to see that he is not unlike others. It is obvious that a more ob« 
jectiie teaching in regard to set is necessary Genital cxploranon is a 
normal and passing phase of development If the child s growth is not 
arrested by ill advised teachings, the etploranon will cease (It is en 
couraging to note that many adolesccnre are being taught that sex dcvel 
opment is an indication of approaching adulthood ) Religious teachings 
that emphasize love service to others and more complete self realization 
will serve to concentrate attennon on strength rarher than ueaJtness 
Feelings of guilt are the result of constant and repeated pressures Con 
sequently rcmcdiaaon must involve the slow process of growth which 
demands patience on the parr of the adult and the avoidance of continu 
mq error 

Conflict Everyone m a culture where indmdual freedom of cho ce is 
both an ideal and a charactenstjc will experience some degree of confl ct 
as he makes choices When mdcasion is remporary and w hen the choice 
IS relatively unimportant to the individual the conflict is not frustratingly 
serious and it docs not lead to maladyustmcnt But the continuance of a 
problem situation with no release of the emotions involved cames an 
fcct:. 7 Ndst.wf fe.vs)£v3S riiat become increasingly proiokinq and mak 
admstne It is this continued state of conflict— the unresolved problem 
the accumulation of rensions-ro which the psychologist refers when he 
speaks of conflict. , 

Seeds for the propagation of conflict are sown w hen children arc asked 
to make decisions that are too difficult for them in terms of their ma 
tuntv For instance a father who rewards his son for a report of eood 
belnnor at the end of the dat In romping telling a stoo "r •>) 8"'”^ 

Eoch Fromm M idml md Socnl Ongm of Neormo," Jono/os. 
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a candy bar maj ask, ' Ilaic you been a good l.oi "’‘'j)’” 
remembers thatL had broken a glass ashen be tried to he p ' * 
avipe the dishes and that she had called hm. a had hoj m " 

tell the truth or to he deprived of the reaaard arouses conflict O couR 
one such occasion is of little consequence, hut the situatum rep ) 

after das may and has often become the source of conflict School rti 
dren arc faced uith a similar proWcni when the tcichcr asks for i 
non the pvmg of whiclt tlie mdividtial feels ^\ould he a hctra)al ® 
fidcnce in hts peers The more highi) developed tlic pupds social ^ 
sponsibility, the greater the conflict he wiW suffer Adults too, 
conflict for example the desire to he a compinton to his c iiUlrcn m > 
oppose a fathers contiction that devotion to his work v'dl "‘f' * 
secunty In all these examples the pamtulir prohlem is of less signi 


cance than Its chronic occurrence 

The conflicts thus far described arc conscious ind recognized i 
of the conflicts however which lead to personalit) disnirhancc arc 
those which are hc\ond the field of awareness — thej arc unconsaous 
In these, the individual docs not recognize the nature of his dilemma ^ 
common example is the phenomenon of ambivalence — the existence o 
opposed feelings for the same person TIius a cluld mav both love an 
hate his parents The attempt to act as he pleases results in punishmen 
and retaliation which provokes suppressed hate and hostilitv Tins niaj 
be combined with a vague fear that he will he deserted b\ the parents- 
Yet there remains the belief that thev do care for him and liis needs 


Unconscious conflict ma) ansc also as the outcome of some remote 
experience An unpleasant experience involving pain or fnght ma) have 
occurred so long ago that there is no distinct memory of it 
residue remains m the form of some persistent fear or dread Fear o 
closed places fear of animals or of insects ma) have been generated ) 
specific events now forgotten The fear of insects ma) make the stud) 
of biology a conflict situation — the tendenev to avoid them versus tnc 


desire to study a needed subject 

Feelings of guilt generated by failure to satisfv too high parental eX 
pectations may lead to conflict Religions which stress mans sinfulness 
and worthlessness arc often at the root of persistent personality conflicts 
The resolution of deep seated conflict may be a problem for ps)chn' 
logical consultants or ps) chiatnsts It is nev ertheless justifiable to hope 
that some conflicts may be avoided some ma) be miagated and sortie 
may become bearable if positive mental h)giene principles are apph^ 


•Louis P Thorpe The Psychology of Afevta! Health New YorL The RonaW 
Press Company 1950 p 112 

•John Dollard and Neal E AliUer Versomhty and Psychotherapy New 
McGraw Hill Book Company Inc 1950 pp 240-241 
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Acceptance of the child forgiveness for errors frank and obiecuve dis 
vvm hdp“ of each ,nd,r,dn,l 


V, THE TEACHER S ROLE IN DEALING WITH PROBLEMS 

Wc now turn to an examination of some evidences of difficulties m the 
cl^room M ith the aim of giving teachers further insight into treatment 

The Donger of Labels Some adults unfortunately seem to feel that if 
the hehaMor of a child can be named the struggle for improiement is 
vimially won However vie stiff have the problem of discovering the 
cause and of rcmoi mg it or of teaching the pupil to Jive with the persist 
mg causative condition In a way medcal practice is much easier If a 
child s illness is diagnosed as being mumps or measles the doctor knows 
vvint caused the difficulty He knows too the precise treatment that 
sfioufd be administered But a symptom of maladjustment m the psy cho 
logical realm is nor so revealing Ir may be perfectly clear that a child 
IS projecting his difficulties on others but the reason why he hit upon 
projection rather than upon shyness as an escape or relief from his prob 
lem IS not clear nor is it evident what germ of discontent has invaded 
his pnv'atc world The label is only the beginning The next steps involve 
rhe mi estigawon of possible sources of difficulty Furthermore since in 
dmduals differ in their reaction to specific snmuh it is necessary to know 
how the mdindual feelt about hi$ problem Ability to name the symptoms 
and to evaluate their seriousness must be combined with a cunostcy about 
what they may represent to the individual 
Seclusiveness A number of years ago teachers were hkcly to view 
sedusiveness or timidity with favor (because it did not interfere with 
smooth classroom funenonmg) but todav they are coming to share the 
belief of psychiatrists that it is a rather serious indication of maladjusr 
mcnr“’ Seclusiveness is a withdrawing from the world (especially the 
social milieu) to avoid defeat and disappointment The seclusive mdivid 
ual lias accepted defeat and resigned himself to his fate It should be 
remembered however tint this symptom is in nseif an atrempr at ad 
justment (albeit an uasuccessful one m terms of long hme adjustment) 

It is serious, too because the underlying tensions arc unresolved and un 
expressed and hence I kcly to lead to later still more senous deviations 
Another significant consideration m viewing and dealing with the 
phenomenon of seclusiveness has to do vv,th individual diffcrenc^ Some 
pupils may be perfectly well adjusted yet give the appearance of shv ness 
and timidity It could I e that in a ptmcular situation rbev just feel that 
“E. C Hunter Changes n Teachers Attmides to vard Chddrens Behavior 

over the Last Thury'^ ears. Menial Hjgem 41 S tl W7 
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they have no special conmbution to make and do not see any necessity 

answers are pertinent One is that the '‘™„;,^bute even 

studied If the child IS timid in all situations, if he can “ 3^, 

though he has something to give, and if he resisB 

indications that the symptom is senous The second possible 

- ■ : symptoms If the only indication ot possmi 

rd It as being of mino; 

; combined with nail biting, 
as needing 
when they 


the coexistence with other Sj...| - -- ^ minor im- 

difficulty IS shyness, there is reason to regard it as b g 
portance If, on the other hand, shyness is combined with J 

stuttenng, inattenuveness, or sullennes, it may bejegar ^ 


investigation This is the attimde taken 
refuse to interpret specific behaviors without first knowing l 
and his accompanying acuons . 

When the degree and the nature of scclusivencss arc juageo 
abnormal, remedial steps are m order First, there must be a 
specific causes which will in themseUcs suggest corrective me 
Second, the general prophylactic and therapcuuc measures 
the child, helping him to build skills and knowledges, seeing to it t 
enjoys some measure of success, and avoiding force — may well be app 
Aggressiveness This symptom, like any others discussed, is rnor 
less senous according to the degree of its development It is muc m 
likely than the others to catch the attention of the teacher, because o ^ 
disturbing nature, however, it is probably less senous than seclusiven 
because it represents an active attempt on the part of the indiMOua 
compensate for his frustrations In others words, to overcome seclu i 
ness, behavior must be both started and directed, whereas, in the remc 
non of aggressiveness, all that is necessary is to direct behavior into m 
constructiv e channels 

The fundamental cause of aggression bes m persistent frustrations, 
specialists agree that redirection of the behavior is much better than ^ 
attempt to repress it” Yet the latter course — by punishing or shami^p 
the “offender’ — is the one all too frequently pursued by teachers 
redirccnng aggressive behavior, one teacher may use group discuss^n* 
another sociodrama, and still another give leadership responsibilines 
teacher made an aggressor the custodian of play equipment and t 
stew ard of the class She indicated that it would be better if he 
cooperation instead of trying to control by force, and she praised hi 
when his conduct merited approval 

Aggression may actually be stimulated by repressive discipline T 

"Norma H. Cutts and Nicholas Mosele> Teaching the Disorderly Ptip'^ 
viewary and Secondary School, New 'Vork Lonemans Green & Co^ 
p 65 
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taaranon gcnented M threm and fear of conseqneneer mamfesta .(self 
in fighting, quarrelsomeness and desrniction when the individual is not 
under the immediate supervision of the feared person Since such out- 
bursts seem to challenge the auihom> and prestige of the teacher, the 
natural response on the teachers part is one of hostility This, however 
merely aggravates the situation 

The constructive approach to aggressiveness and its related s^rniptoms 
of cruelty and desmicov enc« is, of course, that of dctcmiming causes and 
atcempctng to help the individual meet fundamental needs which he cur- 
rently lacks Until tlie specific needs are identified the generallj success- 
ful approach will be to help the child adjust socially, try to make him feel 
worthwhile, build his confidence through facilitating achievement, and 
give him an opportunity to contribute ** 

Truoncy Studies of the relationship of truancy to delinquency lead to 
the belief that truancy is a cause of delinquency Actually, of course, 
truancy is an indication of maladjustment that nn^ become progressiv ely 
worse until it reaches the stage of delinquencj It is now generallj 
recognized that truancy is one kind of prcdelinquent behavior, a pre 
cursor or warning that more senous maladjustment will ensue unless the 
disturbing situations in the child s life can be lessened ” 

Two cases in the primary grades illustrate the variety of causes which 
might be mvolvcd One lad skipped school because, in his words, “Tliey 
just go over the same old stuff He hid under the porch at home and 
read and placed by himself His father consulted a psychologist who 
administered the Stanford Binet test and reported an IQ of over The 
teicber was as) ed to provide the boy with more stimulating work She 
was helpful and saw to ic that the boy was given work to do that would 
more nearly challenge his abilities This was an casj solution, for the boy 
was capable of working by himself and needed only to have appropnatc 
materials provided The other case involved a boy who was slow m his 
academic work but who happened to have manipulative ability His 
teacher had deprived him of play matenals in the hope of stimulaung him 
to give more attention to reading TIus boy was more active m seeking 
entertainment than was the one described above He traveled about van 
ous parts of the cm Help, m his case consisted of the teacher s remov- 
ing some of the pressure to do academic work and permimng fum more 
opportunity to comtruot Wtan ebss pto,e^ pemt.ttrd, sht let h.m help 
bSd benches, stools, light stands, and the l,lc » hde the other , oungslets 
It ere g.t cn the roles of actors ushers and musical entertainers. 

"Kathmoe DE«h-n CMJrmV B.nmaaal W«*, Enghtfoad a.ffo 

"ishSreS's s cr"h ■" ■" 

vmm,, New Vorl- H.iper S Brothers im.pp eM) 
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Other factors contributing « 

™t seen, to realise that absence svill only increase >'’= , 

urc.” Grading svstems which arc so rigid that some p p ' 
chance to distinguish themselves contribute to 

Colorado, it was reported at a conference on grading that at ea F 
card period there was a marked increase in truancy and run S ^ 
from home-a time at which lo«l police itool 

Youngsters in the upper grades and m high Khool may 
because rhey feel that their clothes arc laughed ar by 
emotional pain caused by having ill-fitting or unpopularly ‘'“B" 
inff is sometimes quite acute. Closely allied to this feeling is 
sioned by being a member of some minorit)' religious or raaal 
The cases cited may seem ro indicate that the solution of the ma a ) 
ment manifested in truancy is relatively simple. Actually, numerous co - 
tribuung factors arc involved; therefore, it is mandatory' for the teac 
to learn as much as possible about the truant. Efforts should be 
culdvate friendship, not only to make the school atmosphere more 
ing but also to get at the feelings of the individual child. Obnously» 
effort should be made to make use of any of the particular intertfts 
pupil has in the ongoing work of the class. Since some of the fa^o 
contributing to truancy arc found in home conditions, a \*isit to the horn 
is usually necessar)'. These visits should emphasize the worth of the c i » 
because the tendency of parents is to rationalize their own position a 
to condemn the child. The need for kindly treatment and compile un^ 
derstanding is reflected in the lessening tendency to have “truant officers^ 
and the increasing use of personnel counselors, among w’hosc duties 
that of dealing with truancy. . . 

Tattling. Tattling is one of the irksome and baffling problems 
which a teacher has to deal. In the first place, it is difficult to denn 
Jennie’s report that “Frankie pushed me” or that “Sue took my 
certainly seems to be tattling and should probably be temporarily i? 
nored; but ignoring is less workable when there are recurring reports o 


stealing or of the destruction of school pmpert)'. . , 

\Vhen tattling is chrome and characteristically involves inconsequenoa 
matters, remedial measures are in order. If tattling is obnoxious, it cer- 
tainly should not be ^e^varded by being given recognition, but an attempt 
to supply the indicated need should be made. Tattling is a bid for atten- 
tion; so, efforts should be directed toward finding some legitimate reason 

“William C. Kvaraceos, The Community md the Delinquent, New Yort: 
court. Brace 8c World, Inc., 1954, p. 109. 
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T. Ju ^ ^ teacher's favor, but the esteem of the teacher 

f ^ **“'^‘* Punishment 

and shamng are obvjouslj dl adnsed methods of treatment, for thev 
inv oh e a further destruction of the pupil s secuntv 

Other Evidences of Molod/ujhnent There are other cndcnccs of maj- 
aa|uscrnenr, such as selfishness, tantrums and the chronic breaking of reg- 
ulations, but they are s>Tnptoms and the consideration and trearmenr of 
them are v ery like those indicated for v'anous sjTnptoms m the forccoinc 
discussion ^ ^ 


y SCHOOl-HOME-COMMUNITY TEAMWORK 

A renew of the s) mptoms of mental ill health and the \t ij s in w Kich 
disturbed individuals act (truancy, withdrawal) should make it quite 
clear that school penonnel cannot do the whole job of guidance or re 
habihracion The home is frequently at fault m senous disturbances hut 
the home itself is often upset by community factors or cultural in- 
fluences. Hence, rhe inclusiie approach ro mental health is one of reani- 
work mvolv mg home, school, and community 
The Role of School Penonnel Too often one hears teachers say, 'But, 
w hac can one do^ The troubles stem from the home and vi c can't be ex 


pected to change that ’ *1116 response to this is not a comforting one to 
teachers. “You can’t be expected to change the home Perhaps you can’t 
do much to alleviate, even temporarily, the pain the pupil feels But 
you are m the most advantageous position to do something if you will 
stop ‘passing the buck’ ” Teachers, through perusal of professional litcn- 
ture, teachers’ meetings, and formal courses— summer-school extension, 
and m-scrvice-trainmg— have the best opportunity to become aware of 
the needs, the problems, and the cifectirc approaches that will lead to- 
ward (not to) the solunon of personality problems in the classroom 
They can disseminate this information, they can idcnnfy the problem, 
they can surest remedial measures 

Tins is more than a matrer of going half way Jr may mean going three- 
quarters, or more, of the way and not being very welcome then But the 
lob of helping parents needs to be done, and the occasional word of ap- 
preciation plus the tnowledge that the ,ob is uorthuh.le should com- 
pensate for the disappointing aspects which will inevitably occur 

The Restsfaute of Potenl. Potenis, by and btge, ttant “ do better 
But there arc obstacles to them actiitg as ,f this « cm true « h.le ih« 
tcaiic to do better, under stress ttbet, thcit son or daughter ,s in crouhle, 
the, , like all human beiugs, fee) the need to piotect Aeir egos throu£ 
rhc’dc/ense of excuse making and shifoug the blame Though the, 
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selmg, communit) mecnngs, an e „ ^ „ jme a greater hopt, 

an ™press,on on the parent g^e^oon .ertoSnee of the 

1 e, that of “chipping away at ''’ P I . or nio a better gen 
generation now m school, so that in resistant to 

Ltion of parents wall exist, a '’5 rHften dne to 

change-for it is realized that personal deficiencies are olten 

cultural factors rather than indnidtul pert eism comniunit} 

Enhstmg the Aid of Community Aaentie. There are m 
agenaes that can help school personnel in P'"^ what 

lems But in order for them to help, it is nec^ communi 

the problem is and what steps they might tale and 

catim-discussion, cooperante consultations, not 

clearer explanations of the others funetion. A '' P'“';^"' help 
inclusive, Ust of command agenaes suggest ho^ teamwork 
to reduce the tension of some maladjusted children 


Azency 

rajn2> Case ■» ork Agency 
Child*guidance Qinic 
Boj and Giri Scouts 
Church Schools 
Mental Health Assocutions 
Librar> Assocuuon 
An ftiuseum 
Dramatic Cubs 
Good wQl Industries 
Recreation Center 
Junior Baseball 


Possible Funenon 

RedncMon of fani3\ fncoon 
Spcafic sogaesuons for guiding chudrefl 
Derelopment of coastmeove citerests 
Moral training and socul expenence 
Pxonsion of Ineraturt and lecturers 
Guidance of the cunoos and gifted 
Derelopinent of special talents 
Ego enhancement and social contact 
Easing of financial pressure on famBj 
Development of skills buildmg of healtb 
Promoti o n of health and leisure am* *n 


The problem is more often one of capjtalizmg upon exisnng fact 
rather than creating them. Since it is c\er\ one’s business to cooper*^^ 
jt IS no one’s responsibilm to see that there is cooperaaon This rnig 
uell be the function of the teacher, who sees the great need for 
non m snesi of the bmitanons of his own speaficallj defined sp” ^ 
There may be accusations of “ofijaGusness,” “personal aggrandizemcok 
or “megalomania,” but the need for leadership is great and someone m 
put the welfare of the bewildered youngster aboie the peace of his o 
secuntj There are rew'ards for acti\jt\ m the commnmts Not o 
does one gw e help to the % oungster, but it has been found that teacti 


“George S Stevenson, Mentd Health Plmrartg for Social Action, New 
McGraw Hill Book Companj, Inc, 1956 p 218 
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^soToirS “ “ >’= a™ tWe 

Oflude M Fvc^ commenting on the need for strengthening our edu 
cauonal philosoph) and systGm mdicates that while ue need bui(din<^ 
and equipment w e also need dedicated teachers arid a change of national 
attitude Education is a problem which must be faced bv all persons and 
iMdership vhich will in\oUe all possible agencies is required OnI\ m 
this waj. can decadence which has undennmed previous empires that 
hate experienced too eas) h\mg be presented " 


When fundamental needs are not met to the satisfaction of the m 
dividual the condition is reflected in mint di/ferent kinds of objccrion 
able behavior Sometimes these evidences arc temporary and occur in a 
gencnif context of good hefiaijor Someumes the evidences arc chronic 
and set eral indications of maJadjusmienc are noted The solution of the 
problem iniohes, in general a better understanding of the individual 
and a concerted effort to bring about over all irnpro'ement m his cn 
tironment 

Basic causes of inaladjuscment are revealed m feelings of insecuncj 
feelings of inferiority feelings of hostibty feelings of piilt and con 
flicts of ideals and acnons. These evidences of maladjustment are them 
selves in turn caused b) Jack of fulfillment of the need to be accepted or 
to be recognized as an indmduil of worth by repressive discipline m the 
home and school and bj a thwarting of the need to accomplish and to be 
independent Moral standards w hich are too difficult for the indivadual 
to compl) with in terms of his maturation as well as invidious compan 
sons w ith siblings and other chiWren are know n to be povi erful factois in 
the production of maladjustment 

Specific evidences of nTaladjusimcnt arc numerous Representative e\ 
amples include such manifestations as seclusiveness extreme aggressive 
ncK truanev and tattling The fallacv of labeling conduct with a tech 
meal name is indicated b) the fact that treatment for each kmd of be 
havior is srnkmgly like that for other kinds Each child must be under 
stood m terms of his paiticuhr background abilities and interests and 
m terns of h,s oot, of the sirattion m tthtch he tunenons 

It should not be expected thet ell OSes of osthtljustmen ^ ™ 
cessfully trested Some physical ftetots are bejond the teachers coatral 

•J Mottay Lee ae<l Dotee M Lee He CMdW Ho Deeefcpo-eot Ne« W* 

Tcb J 1958 
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Many iBycholngicit diaurbinco ate ‘jJ 

*“c:?\:r£rs;s£r.;r»« 

STUDY AND DISCUSSION EXERCISES 

1 What Mould you consider to be the basic factors underlying the ma 

lusted behavior portrayed in Tom’s behavior’ successful 

2 What are some reasons why vve cannot expect to be uniform v 

with aU the personahty problems encountered in the cteroom- ^ 

3 Would you agree with the teacher who says 'hat she triB ^ 

possible to Ignore fightmg among her boys because she feels that it is g 
way for them to get nd of thcit hostile feelings’ 

A Have you known any cases of truancy which do not seem to 
any basic maladjustment’ How- would the treatment of such a case 
from that suggested m the chapter’ , . 

5 What suggestions can ) 0 U make for improMng, or msotunng, 
home, and community teamwork' 


SUGGEHED ADDITiONAl READINGS 

D’E\elyn, Kathenoe E., Mettmg Children's Ernotionjl Needs, 

CUffs, N J Prentice Hall, Inc,, 1957 176 pp 
The author deals (m case studies) with a number of symptoms— ’Steaiingi 
aggression, withdrawal, truanc) — and shows how they might arise 
Klein, D B, Mental Hygiene, re\ ed. New York Holt, Rinehart an 
Winston, Inc 1956, pp 474-507 

This discussion of ways in which people seek to e%ade reabiy wall provi 
teachers with an improi ed understanding of defense mechanisms 
Miller, Daniel R., and Guj E. Swanson (m collaboration with others), 
Conflict and Defense, New York Holt, Ruiehart and \\^nston, Inc-, 1 • 

pp 43-96 , 

This selection cakes a close look at some of the origins of problems an 
conflicts and suggests how approaches to their resolution must be appropr^ 
aiel) modified 

Rogers Dorothy, Mental Hygiene m Elementary Education, Boston Hougn 
ton Mifflin Company, 1957, pp 359-377 
Common mistakes and helpful procedures m dealmg wnth joungste^* 
handicapped in speech, heanng, sision, or MtaUty are discussed 
Shaffer, Laurance F , and Edward J Shoben, Jr., The Psychology of Adptst 
Twem, 2d ed., Boston Houghton Mifflm Company, 1956, pp 157-213 
The pages mdicatcd deal with \anous defense mechanisms which nugh' 
be met in the school but which are not confined to it. 



CHAPTER 8 


DEFENSE MECHANISMS IN THE 
CLASSROOM 


Defense mechanisms are the habits which arc developed to help one 
sansfy his motives reduce hcs tensions and rcsolv c his conflicts * Thcj 
are the means by which one protects himself from failure, disappomn- 
ment, or rejecoon However, in rhc p^cholog) of adjustment, defense 
mechanisms tjpically refer to nialadjustitc behaviors, which do not ade 
quately serve to meet ones needs, that is, the mechanism may reduce 
temson momentan]y in one area on}} to mtensif} bis adjasttnent prob 
Jems in another 

The teacher’s wise treatment of defense mechanisms calls for him, first, 
to recognize that there is a reason for !)Oth desiralile and undcsinble 
behavior Undesirable behav lor mav stem from a glandular, neurological, 
or other physiological defect or imbalance Frequentlv the trouble is 
caused by connnuing tension conflict, or depnv auon 

Second, objccnonablc behavtors must be judged m terms of possible 
desirable features as well as their frequency and setting Aggressiveness 
for instance, may hive the positive aspect of gtnenting initiative Con* 
temporary psj chologisfs invesnearc causal circumstances as well as fre- 
quency and concomitants of the problem lichavior Tor example, a child 
who has been referred for stodv because of lying is not condemned for 
his behavior We must ).now the nature of his be Is there a partem to 
his Iics^ Is a particular caregorv of behavior (social contacts) concerned 
Is fear, desire for presage, or lonpng for personal possessions a motivat 
mg factors Arc there other evidences besides King' In short, the lying 
IS vnevv ed only as an aspect of behav lor— noras the totabtj 
Third dcfcasivc hchav^on. should be regirdcd as svmproms of difii 
clry Consequenrh, to change the l«:hai.nr. It is ncccssars to pi nj 
’Laimoce F Shaffer ahJ FJ“a'‘l I Sh”'-" A- PiyMocj H 

2ilcd,Ronon Houghton Mifflin Comjnnv W6 
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of the cause This is a pressing P^/"J“thTre « T wndenc^ to 
lUimediate behavior that is so bothersome hence, there 
correct the mechanism rather than to seek the cause 
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REPRESENTATIVE PERSONALITY PROBLEMS 

Negativism The habit of, or tendency "B 

nonng requests, or doing as one pleases m spite of rules to th JO 
. caUed negativism It becomes a source «f I 

since It upsets the smooth class procedure, 5 tendency 

tendency to curb the s)mptom immediately and abruptl) t ^<7 
IS aggratated uhen disrespect for teacher authonty is read int 


havior 


Negativism is a normal phase of the 


1 indi 


anvibiii la *1 iiuijiiui wa a.— av j~nr*<»in 

that the pupil is attempting to de\ elop the healthy indepen 
which educators profess to believe It may be an attempt to show t 
the negame person, is exercising the onginaht) that makM ' 
for him to adhere to rouanes Further, negativnsm will be ou gr ^ 
when the individual sees advantage in conformit) It can, of course, 
into an extreme difficulty, and undesirable habits of neganvisoc con 
sometimes dev elop i g 

The cause of negativism ma) be demands that are, from the P'^P 
viewpoint, unreasonable— excessive adherence to routines, a hampen g 
check b) harsh discipline in the home, mabilicj to perform requeste^ 
tasks, or interference with acmitics which are m process at the 
Moreover, a contnbuang factor m negativism may be in the altituac 
the person v lew ing it 

If parents or teachers arc themselves able to accept both middle age 
and the resulting new relationship with the younger generation, tnej 
handle w ith more equanimity and more stability the minor manifestations 
of negativism and rebellion which seem to charactenre adolescence 
They make fewer scenes over temporary and ephemeral “ill-choscn 
friendships food preferences (dill pickles preferred to carrots), speec 
mannerisms, and adoranon of other adults They accept without distress 
ihetr children’s experimentations in bterature, politics, rehgion, and en 
tcrtainment and arc able to recollect their owm teen age y ears of expen 
mentation This is not to say that the negativism of adolescence is at^ 
sorbed docilelv by the parents or teacher Few people like “freshness, 
rudeness, or disregard of their owm feelings However, under the 
psv chological conditions wc have desenbed, we feel the parent or 
teacher is able to deal both more effectively and with less stress with 
the negativism of adolescence* 

’Robert S Stevvart and Arthur D A\orkman Children and Other People, 
york Holt, Rinehart and Winston Inc^ 1956 pp 126-127 
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.ansty the need for accunty men n ch.ld J.es 
ment, the pumshnient ^ ”„,hcr than punished Lying 

from achieving status’ There 

The wise teachers actions will go ^j^^l^^nabllity to 

should also be a search for the teic ,sh bettTeen 

assume responsibility There should be an attempt to ^ting 

immatuntf as a cause and some fmstrating ^ f„” 

factor Removal of the hackground factor will obviate the necesj^^^ 
lying, but there will sometimes be occasion for explaining 
of defense mechanisms to children— and to adults 

The foregoing shows the futility of treaung v \,,„Ut 

of searehini for causes, of which there can be such vanety A bla^_^^ 
remedy for lying, or for any defense mechanism, cannot be cited 
of variation in causes and in basic differences of personality ._j,v.dual 
Daydreaming or Revene Da> dreaming may suggest that the 
IS encountering such a number of frustranons m every ay 
escape into a world of fantasy affords a welcome relief U tnc r 
provide enough satisfaction, they may be indulged m to the ® 
the individual will lose contact with reality and become a ptycnou 
extreme is what the classroom teacher must look for in his evaluauo 
particular case Excessive daydreaming deserves attention less for 
It is at the moment than for what it may become 
Demanding more strict attenuon from the pupil, being 
derogatory about his mental “absences,” or penalizing him for J’ 
some of the conclusions presented in the class will not accomplis ^ ^ 
thing except a change in the type of escape, if it does that much 
sive daydreaming results from such experiences as being socially 
ceptable (or imagining that this is so), taking an apologetic attitude on 
count of one’s background (or parents), being unable to deal wit 
school tasks which are assigned, meeting competmon which leads to 
quent defeat, or fearing defeat m unpleasant or novel situations 
There are some distinct advantages in daydreaming Few indivi 
Miould accomplish anything noteworthy if they did not daydream a 
It beforehand Revene should be encouraged to the extent that it r 
determine and define goals The teacher’s task is to determine the ex 
to which these dreams result m action and the extent to which they 
come ends m themselves A high school boy was noted by a teacher 
be somew hat lonely , sometimes engaging in revene, and 
x\ork sporadically His teacher became interested m the subject of 
•Cecil V MiUard Child Griyutb and Development, tev ed, Boston D C 
and Companj , 1958, p 359 
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Joresto Whenever a report, subp«, „r proWem could l,e rchtcl to 
/orcstty or conservation the bov vvik aai.c His dremis of hecominf a 
forester motivated his schools ork But the teacher also discovered a note 
of unreality in the daydreams The bo> dreamed besides on>ccon „„2 
a big league baseball p)a\ cr The fact that he did not turn out for h ch 
school athlencs (his vnsion uas corrected bj heai^ lenses) and bad no 
time to phj baseball on account of his paper route indicated that this 
second day dream vt as absurd Oddfj enouqfi fic haif nev cr pfj\ cd m an 
organized game of baseball The teacher through questioning got him 
to sec how unrealistic were his baseball dreams and, at the sime time 
emphasized the v ahdity of his interest and aliiht) m forestrv 
As w ith other defense mechanisms dat dtean mg must f c assessed 
in terms of its extent and results When it is mercK a temporarv release 
from pressing events and svhen it is intermittent and transicorv it can lie 
regarded as acceptable If it leads to action it can 1 e encouraged TIic 
excessive daydreaming that moves on to loss of contact with real tv is the 
kind that must become the concern of the teacher 


Rationaliiation Uanonaltzing is the assigning of false or distorted rca 
sons to some act ccmplered or comemphted a}}Oiit n Inch the indn idual 
feels apologetic and which therefore needs imtifiotion DilTercnt names 
have been given to this escape mechanism (1) The Polly anna type m 
vohes the saint!) acceptance of wnpleasane fh ngr Ah prmctpal ts terv 
gruff and insulting but it is just the thing I have nreded a)) these \ears 
to jar me out of my complacency (’) Tlic jcr/r ^apes uteelaiitm m 
volvcs telling oneself and others that the chmes that had Iwen so mightilv 
smven for vicrc not rcalh desired after all (m view of not having tamed 
them) I really did not want the part m the play because ir woull have 
made me neglect mv studies. (3) Projection is the attempt to save face 
li\ blaming others for one s own errors shoncomings, or fatlurec “J gor 
a lor otic of the course pinicularlv from my readings but no one c« ul I 
possibly expect to make a giwd score on the kind of examination he gn cs 
Wh\ some of Jbe questions concerned points we never discussed in 


^*^hc dancer of rarionalizations lies iti their very pUusibilitv In fact 
the mental woeevKS sound so loipcal that thev soon fctpn to M not 
onlv the Immrltnt ll't rTl’toT >' » a' '1“' P»"'' ranonaltMiion lx 
comes a threat to mental health The false reasons crctise the mJmJual 

fromanacotcssifcatTacluponlieprollcinsofrealits 

One aniidore « to »'•»"' placing the child in imiatinns uliere he si HI 

need to cscuse his acri ms. Aslinofvr reasons whs he vvis late sshv an 

teas not completed sshv he px into an arcumene or uht he 
toof^ Mars s pencil «>» 1'™ him Into giving an esplanati in for a 
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the need for developing more adequare personal resources. y 
at rhe same rime, learn that the device is “ they 

need not consider themselves to be m poor mental he ^ j ^ 

have adopted it. It ivill help the teacher to evaluate rationalization 
remembered that this defense mechanism has both advantag 
advantages. 

These rationalizations make thwarting more bearable. In ^ct, th^y 
assist in normal lowering of aspirations after thwarting. ... ® 

cult)’ with the rationalization is that the person may distort so 
in making up a tale that is pleasing. And when one disregards ac , 
runs the risk of aggravating his problems. So the person who 
locate the causes of his difSculries in schoolwork, and hides 
rationalizations, will not learn to do better.* 


Identification. The tendency to put oneself in another’s shoes, s S 
his victories and personally mourning his defeats is called identinca 
It is a device seldom noticed in the lower grades but quite eviden ^ 
the secondary school. The desire for membership in exclusive 
frequently a manifestation of this mechanism, and it goes a long 'vay 
explaining the intense loyalties wWch are characteristic of adolesce • 
No doubt there is some justifiable satisfaction to be achieved from 
identification. Sharing the gratifications and disappointments of ot 
people is a commendable aspect of social development. . , 

The danger in identification lies in excessive use. For example, a 
may proudly proclaim that she is a member of a certain home room 
has earned and retained scholastic honors for the school; yet her lac ' 
responsibility for carrying out assignments and undertakings is so mar 
that others ha\c to work the harder to compensate for her poor reco • 
A boy may identify with some movie hero and advertise the superiority 
of the male of the species yet, may take no responsible part in person 
grooming or in learning the social graces. 

Treating the obvious symptom is not enough. The teacher, in order 
he genuinely helpful, must know the basic causes of the feelings of J*' ® 


* Jack Kough and Robert F. DcHaan, Helping Students icitb Spechl ' 
secondar) sch«x)l cd., Chicago Science Research Associates, Inc., 1957, pp. 

*L<c J. Cronbich, Educational Psychology, New York Harcourt, Brace & 

Inc., 1954, pp. 552-555. 
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nomj and help the student m otercraiK them In the case of Ac mtl 
ci edm the prevrous paragraph her mabilit, to accept tesponsihihtj may 
arise from her ha.ing been imfatotahly compared ruth a sister tiho is 
supenor m academic pursuits She feels that it is useless to attempt to 
bear or e\cn equal her records so she does not place herself m the posj 
non of possible defeat b> acrj\e)v competing Perhaps rhe Ijoj js apolo 
gene about uhat he feels to be an inferior social background and needs 
personal help m achic\jng the comicnon tlwr nhat he himself does is 


more important than w here lie comes from A sound general approach 
would be tn ask Hon can I help this person build a stronger ego con 
cept’ 


CempenjoHon As the name implies compensation is the seeking of 
satisfaction or the attempt to a\oid tension by increase or transfer of 
activity Tlic first is called direct cot/tpematton m si hich the individual 


seeks sansfacbon m an area of disappointment or weakness by exerting 
greater effort to the accomplishment of the goal rhe orher is wdtrect 


covipenmion, m which one leases the disippointing field and seeks 
gratification m suhsrirute actiunes An example of direct compensation is 
seen in the pupil of ayerage mental endowment who studies longer and 
more conscientious!) (perhaps compulsitel) ) than the tjpical student 
in order to receive good grades 

A fourth grade boy m ho had been retained m the third grade so ob 
yiousl^ gave evidence of discouragement and bewilderment that he was 
proyisionall) passed on to the fourth There he worked so diligent!) 
that he did nor go out at recess and had to be told to go home after 
school but he was still not doing fourth grade work The extra effort 


would be laudable if it produced results In this case it is regrettable 
that such pressures were everted on the boy as to result m his neglecong 
normal bo)«h activities The mediocre student employs indirect com 
pcnsation w hen he gives up academic achievement as a goal and devotes 
his energies to athletic prow ess or leadership m social acbvities 
Compensation as seen from the examples cited certain)) possesses 
some distinct advantages The hazard lies m overemphasis It ma) be as 
is too often the case riiac the additional effort made to become an out 
sCHiain? sAolir inrerfciB nihSi tEva attU loMTOiti! cf tlv: 

pupil Thus more iueumI health problems arc added to the burdens of 
the pupil Hoiiever if the aim can be amined without the cramping of 
other desirable deselopmeilts then the compensation may be quite north 


'indirect compensation mav base the adtamage of opening additional 

'f fnsf p Sg“ 

Pr“;nJ«mthecolpenc.b„gacn.,t, Thus if the student 
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about his inabiut) to gam d^incnon m 

point of view, -whether ms 
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conanues to worr) 


feids. It IS doubtful, from tht mental 

compensation wiU be saosfymg If. as the resul “f “ etert-thmg 

he « able honestlj to say “Academic ^ the 

m the Morld,” the compensation is more bkety to be accepta 
other hand if his statement is “Now, I could be ^ 

get on the honot roll,” the adjustive value of the behavior q 

” ^mpensaDon is often not so obwous as the 

mav be^^the cspression of an effort to compensate for ‘“'’‘’‘'y 

wished for degree of social acceptance Stealing may be a c P . 

for being deprived of clothes or spending monej such as are p 

b\ one’s peers Lack of courtes) often is more than a habit, it may 

attempt to cover up an inabilit) to understand what is going on i 

Sarcasuc remarks may stem from either well-founded or ° 

feelings that other children are receiving favors These ° 

pensaaon are, of course, undesirable On the other hand, such ® 

as sta)mg after school to help the teacher, marked courtesy m » 

with fellow students, or even devoted attenaon to the task at han / 

be indicative of efforts to compensate for various tensions Odd as it > 

seem, an overly “good’ child may actually be motivated by deep-sea 
tensions How cv cr, the sv mptom w ould not be regarded as senous u 
less it w ere coupled w itb other symptoms 
The teacher ma) aid the pupil in three ways ( 1 ) He may assist by try 
ing to find areas of activity that arc likely to yield compensaong 
cations This entails gathenng some knowledge about the students i 
tcrcsts and abilities (2) He may help by giving the pupil a more objcc 
tivc view of the situanon, tning to show him that individuals vary' 
their abihtv to accomplish m vanous areas and that the very effecaveness 
of our society depends upon |ust such differences (3) He may exp* 
the workings of the mechanism, thus attempting to help the pupil 
an insight into his own conduct so that he may' amve at a more hea*^ 
acceptance of himself and his limitations 

Dijptacemen! Displacement is somewhat hke compensaaon, except 
that It IS more temporary It is an effort on the part of the indivndual to 
release the pent up emotions generated by some frustratmg situatioa 

There is a close analog) between the operation of steam m a boiler and 
emotion m the human organism Tn both instances, safety or escape vahe* 
must be provided If the pressure of steam, or of emooon, is increased 
or if the valves arc blocked, the outlets of emonon repressed, and other 
vents not provided, an explosion is bound to occur Somenmes there w»" 
be an accidental opening which will icmporanlj serve as escape valve, 
^ou have seen steam escaping through a scam or a small rust hole m * 
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«»djn,mjl.<f,cn!cr«Kcsc>pe,ahefor dispted emotion' 

Diiphccnmt ,s licing used h ,hc child » ho m ists the arm of a sn, diet 
claMni3tc as a mcan^ of rc)jc/ for hiwrtir been repnmanded bv the teacher 
or h.nmg been given a low grade He js afrnd to arrack the teacher but 
he can release his emotion bj taking it out on another person It is Iikefv 
that a good mani desks m high school are mahciouslv carved m an effort 
to release resentment aroused b> autoctauc discipline Some of the de 
rogaton remarks about teachers penciled on walls and in books arc at 
tempts to displace the emormns genewed b) fai}itrc or re<itnction 
The usual treatment of such s\mptoms is further discipline depnvi 
tion of pnsalcge or a Jotiermg of marks but this onl^ senes to intensify 
the situation Although outward conformitj maj be secured such con 
formm is hkclv to be temporar) and m the end to bring on a more 
marked attempt at tlcsrruction or defamation Because of this probable 
result, some psychiatrists ask parents and teachers ro overlook d splice 
mem and seek the causes of the behavior Thus when the small child 
kicks his mother the parents instead of tanning his hide until he leirns 
never to do it again should ignore the child or quictl) remove him un 
ftl his ‘steam has been dissipated m the meantime seeking the basic 
cause of Jus resentment A lugh school srudenr spoke sbajpJ;^ and im 
pudenttv to his teacher when she returned a paper with the remark that 
it was not up to lus usual performance Instead of jumping down his 
throat * she looked sadl) at him and snid Why John > ou re too much 
of a gentleman to sa) tfut It w'as rruc he was a gentJemm although no 
apologj was demanded hevolunranl) said he was sorr) and assured her 
rhar ir w ouJd not happen again 

Displacement can be engineered to serve a constructive purpose Play 
and an thenpy (QiiptcR 14 and 16) are examples of the purposeful use 
of displacement That is to say a chiW» dwuwg of a chdd kicking an 
adult servers, to a degree the same release funcaon as an actual kicking 
would serve, ^ct the vmimfiared adult might be inclined to moralize 
about the drawing and spoil the therapcuuc value In the same wa) chil 
dren miy Jisphcc char ewonons b> having m their play a temporarily 
hired adult become sick and die or be subjected ro serious injury 
Xo specific romedi for disphcemcnt can be recommended It is some 
rhmtr to whicli even those who arc considered we 1 adjusted might tern 
noranly resort Two generalizations can be made (1) The teachers 
fhould rccognirc the nature of the mechanism so that thc> wiU be able 
, h-ir ir IS f2> TTie frustrating and irntating situations 

co„.e 

•S H KnincnJC S Tl,«tord Nnv'iwt Th' 

milhn Company 1W7 p t42 
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. a very large order, since ir entails such matters as a 

adjustments to individual teachers who under 

derstanding ftmosphere P=Eva J activities which will provide 


of — rhrot.^- 

her of situauons, rather than Aroogh l“t one object o ^ 

It is revealed m the conduct of both chjldren and 7,“ cation 

svho strikes out at everyone and etery thing because trips 

IS resorung to irradiation The child who disobeys 'ho I 

another child, quarrels with his playmates shoves hG g 
cafetena line, and in general creates a disturbance ".ho'ovo' h f p 
vides an example Much of what is generally termed irascibilitj p 

ably irradiation ..MH.i^non can 

The inability to recover from tensions that result in irrad 
be partially blamed on the physical condmon of the -on 

fore, an explanation for the conduct ought well include an m 
of such factors as diet, sleep, temporary infecuons (colds, ^^ns 

boils, and the like), and excess activity that produces faogue I ru 
due to failure, unpopularity, autocraoc classroom regimes, and & 
forced into unduly strenuous acovities also may serve as precipi & 
factors Hence, the classroom atmosphere as a whole calls for inves p 
non if the mechanism is noticed in several children 
Withdrowd Seclusive behavior, or withdrawal, refers to the ten e 
of an individual to avoid contacts with other people It is mam es 
bashfulness, reluctance to recite playing or studying by oneself, an , 
general the ‘ lone wolf ’ type of behavior This symptom of 
adjust IS regarded as a senous mamfesration by psychologists and 
chiatrats An increasing number of teachers are becoming aware ® 
gravity of the symptoms, but recent studies show that, although teac 
agree much more closely with clinicians than they did twenty five 
ago, they are typically less concerned about withdrawal than the) ^ 
wth transgressions against authonty and morality ^ Almost automatic /» 
teachers will give more attention to such behavior as whispering, i 
tention, disobedience, carelessness and lying, because these manii ^ 
tions interfere with their plans and, consequently, their persona 
tegnty appears to be challenged Furthermore, their stand can be 
plained by the fact that they have to think of the welfare of the cla^ 
a whole However, if the mental hygiene viewpoint is adopted t 
disturbing overt behaviors may be less senous than seclusive and 'Vi 

* Manfred H Schrupp and Qayton M Gjcrde Teacher Growth m 
toward Behavior Problems in Children The Journal of Educational Psycho ogJ 
44 2W-214 195} 
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aramng behavior for trvo reasons ( 1 ) Overt behavior, even thoovh it is 
disturbang. senes to let off tensions, whereas the scclusive behavior per 
ms the basic tensions to remain as ‘bottled up” sources of jmtation 
1 his may result in a rather complete waiping of the personality, so that 
later adjustment becomes increasingly improbable (2) The overt be- 
havior, m spite of Its disturbing effect on the teacher, is an attempt at 
adjustment The individual is putting up some kind of battle against 
frustrations As long as he is ffghdng, there « a chance that he wall find 
a solution for his difficulties cspeaally if he is given some understanding 
guidance by lus parents and teachers Withdrawal on the other hand 
indicates a feeling of defeat— there is no overt attempt at adjustment The 
teacher w ho would help in such a situation has the double job of over- 
coming inertia and guiding effort after it has been aroused 
Just as we should not regard all I^ing stealing, anger, or radonaliza 
tJon as symptomatic of some deep seated maladjustment, neither should 
w'e regard ever) quiet individual as a clinical case There arc probably 
inherently different strengths m the drive toward socialization, but, even 
accepting the idea that socialization is learned « must be admitted that 
the venous cxpenences of several individuals would amount to a con- 
siderable difference by the time the children had reached school age 
E. Kretschmer claimed that certain personality types were dependent 
upon bodil) build Car) Jong classified personalmcs into the wtrovemve 
and introvertive types W H Sheldon has pointed out that certain social 
characteristics (as well as other personality traits) are correlated with 
morphological types, that is lean people arc less inclined to be highl) 
social than chose who are heavy or stout • Roger J Williams has sug- 
gested that man’s organs— sinuses heart, Jungs, stomach— provide the 
basis for differences in personality, dnvc, and interests and that if this 
fact were understood it w ould go a long wav m helping to achieve bet- 
ter adiusrmenr' Even though the theories of these men have not been 
univer»lly accepted, the belief that there are differences in basic per- 
somlitj onentaoon including drives toward socialization should be 
pven careful consideration. , „ . 

If the process of socialization is mrerpreted to mean that all children 
sftouW 6c fnmrfff jr js pas^bk eo do some of then, mach 

mmsncc. Forcing children .mo poations of Icadcnhip, compsnjonsivp. 
roLmns. end the hte n,a> ccracnj serve to generate, -““J 
mimsh tensions Sh> or lone (notloneh) children homver. can be ,ust 
as happy as those v ho ate h.ghl V evtrm cm. e 
•W H Sheldon old S S Soneni Tie Ytom, of Tmfermt, New VoA 
"Xger r«.tor*Chemn,ty JNte Ata” Tt, Rtwee « 

(14) 42-+6 Apr 6 1957 
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R D IS a case m point As a child he did ontstanding I" ^ 
and high school, moreover, he spent a great deal of time 
expenmennng with his chemistn set and other projects wh h 
sta'^ted from nme to time He plated baseball occasionall) ="<1 ™ 

not with the enthusiasm of the avenge \outh In colleg 
friends and went out with them at intervals but seldom )Oined S ^ 

In the army he was not inclined to join m the bull sessions bu i 
read and engage m serious conversations with m older person 
discharge from the army he was married, took a position as a ’ 

and IS apparently living a well-adjUStcd and happy life It ^'OU 
been possible to identify him as a scclusivc individual at any time u ^ 
his school life The significant thing is that there were no other . 
rations of adjustment difficulties Thus, care must he taken to view 
individual m his total behavioral situation and avoid diagnosis m terms 
isolated symptoms , . 

Prelection A common method for saving face when a pcRon a* ^ 
makes an error, or performs inadequately is for him to blame 
person or some object for his own shortcomings Rather than snou ^ 
the responsibility himself, he projects the inadequacy on some person o 
situation “A clumsy carpenter blames his tools ’ is a cliche which 
tains to projection The mechanism is used by persons of all ages, c' 
the very young person is sometimes taught to slap the "nasty ® 
which bumped him on the head Aside from the release of anger or diS' 
appointment this serves no constructive purpose It would be better 
control one’s feelings and direct energy toward overcoming the obstac 
and forming the habit of facing the reality of one’s deficiencies 
The James Lange theory of emotion states that emotion results froJti 
bodily actjvit) snmulated bv the situation The theory is commonly con 
trasted with the common sense theory, which postulates that emotion is 
produced by the situation William James, however, believed that emo- 
tions were the outcome of the response to the situation That is, com 
mon sense would say that you see a bear, you are afraid, and you run, 
but the Jamcs-I ange theory says that the order of events is to see a bear, 
to run and to be afraid While the theory certainly does not explam all 
there is to emotion there does seem to be this element of truth m 
giving vent to one’s feelings often docs tend to build up the emonoo* 
If a person is insulted and immediately retorts with some vehement 
answer, he becomes more angry, whereas if he smiles and says “Yon 
misunderstand me the feelings do not mount so high 
The James-Lange theory throws hght on the evaluation of 
as an adjustive mechanism Projection by providing physical or verba* 
expression, builds the emotion to a higher pitch even if we do not be 
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'h' '"Fotion On the other hend, ,f the 
emoDon IS not allowed to mount, there k a letter chance that some con- 
structH e measures « ill be taken Thus, the srodent ti ho fails to get a de- 
sired role m a pin can instead of blaming the teacher, reflect on his past 
negligence about assuming lesponnhilil}, see that ir has been blame- 
worthy, nnd begin to plan for the improvcfflcnt of Ijis conduct If, in- 
stead of blaming his pen for a mess> paper, he can be taught to see that 
ms o«Ti dilatorj acnons made it necessary for him to hiiriy when the 
w ork ^1 as due, he has a better chance ro improve his behavior 
Efforts to help children aioid the use of projection will include vanous 
measures hlc the foIloMing senmg a good adult example, especially 
avoiding such responses as blaming inanimate objects for personal inept- 
ness, refusing to accept projections as valid excuses for nor performing 
satis/actonlv , explaining to upper grade and high school students the 
natural workings of the mechanism, demonstrating and illustrating the 
need for personal responsibility m shaping d\c course of actions, hclp- 
ing pupils develop the skills uhicli will obviate the need for projection 
It should be realized that projecoon is essential!) an indication of 
emouonal immanintv , hence it is perfectly normal for children of school 
age However, since the hsbta one forms m childhood are onl) nith 
difficult) overcome at a later age, projection should not too readily be 
disregarded as a passing phase of conduct Alany adults have not out- 
grown Its use An earl) reaUzanon of the fuality and hazards of projec- 
tions would help 

Melmgenng The habit of feigning illness or malingering to avoid 
some unpleasant siruJCion, has httle, if anv, positive advantage It lacks 
the aggressiv c nature of attack that characterizes such behaviors as 1) mg 
negativism, compensation, or even displacement or irradiation Further 
more, by irs very nature, it encourages the development of ps)choso- 
maac disorders An individual who feigns illness is acting under the nega 
tivc sucgestion of illness, the idea of illness is actively, if not dommantly. 
present M his mental set As a tesuk, he is inclined in exaggetate and call 
attention to any mild aches ot tn inges which he does feel 
Parents can snmolate the tendency of a child to malmger by being 
ovetsolicitom about his health It is entijcly teasonable that the> should 
protect the child’s health by seeing to it that he is m bed, even " 
illnesses, and they must make sure that the child s te^to 
tivitv IS gradual But, at the same time, they must take cate that the .11 

chiM doJ not receive an undue amount of attention that mil am i lints 
Child docs no re ^ ^ ordmanl), if 
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that illness is an advantageous situation 

center of attenuon and get his way easi y by being ill and may fc 
ness m order to connnue being solicitously treated 
Teachers must not press the child into acnvity when he ‘s JP 
par physically, yet they must not make him feel out of P’^“ ^ P ® 
bm aside when there is good reason for his not “hmg part. On the oth 
hand, It IS necessary to be careful not to indulge pretended ilto In drier 
to avoid either extreme, it is important to observe rather clos y 
who holds back from participation or who complains of illnMS 
active and happy when he is not being supervised and if he acts i y 
when teachers are watching, he may be Mewed with suspicion 
doctor or nurse can be of assistance in such a case, but u herc su H 
IS not available the teachers’ (udgments must suffice If they smp 
mahngenng, the remedy might very well be rather abrupt trca 
leaving the “ailing" one out of games and going on without ram 
course, if malingering is only one of several types of escape that ^ ® 

IS experimenting with, the cause must be sought m terms of wider 
justment problems . 

Hypochondria This defense mechanism is rather well denned oy 
mor A hypochrondiac is a person who, when you ask, “How are 
tells you Whereas malingering is feigning illness, hypochondria is 
tendency to make the most of illnesses which are really experienced 
headache, a sprain, or an upset stomach becomes a ma)or disability 
the hypochondriac 

Hypochondria is encouraged by the outdated notion that girls who 
menstruating should be very careful not to engage in physical exercise, 
should avoid taking baths, and should get more rest than usual until t 


end, or near the end, of their penod The tendency to exaggerate 


the dis- 


comfort of the menstrual penod has been encouraged by adults who use 
such terms as the sick time or the curse in referring to the phenomenon 
It IS the consensus of medical authorities that most menstrual dimcul 
can be blamed upon worry, misapprehension, and misunderstanding, t 
only in very few cases is there any physical ground for the existing wi 
spread impression of disability and ^ngcr from exertion 
Youngsters should have pointed out to them what fun they are nuss 
mg An oversolicitous attitude should be avoided The element of f® 
should be explained, and the encouraging thought should be added tha 
many of the things which people fear never take place Besides giving 
explanation of this defense mechanism, the teacher can be helpful to i^ 
vicums by his treatment of them He can listen politely, but not wit 
too great interest, to their complaints, and he can discourage indulgence 

“Harold \V Bernard Adolescent Developrnent in American Culture, NeW Vorlc 
Harcourt, Brace 8t World Inc^ 1957, p 152 
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toOTrd minor ailments by refusing to accept excuses for belated Morb 
In addition to refusing to indulge illnesses that arc unimportant, the 
teacher might do « ell to search for such causes of frostranon as meaiung 
less schoolworl, unsatisfactory social relanonships, the threa of academic 
failure, or an attempt to |ustify failure in attaining some office or honor 

Couverslou Reaeti^s Closely related to hjpochoudna and mahngermg 
physical’^.p£whe^h^^^^^^^^ 

may lead to conversion reactions 
Couversicn reaeuous can mu 

headache resulnug from “ ,„„„a,„nng illnesses Cometsion 

tional bUudness, j emodoua! dOTtbances that may be rather 

reactions are symptomaoc qmptoms is not of paruc»l« 

severe T*''. ° „( ,hj mdivndoal, he may simply develop dit- 

benefit to the „ indicated Psychotherapy f»t 

ferent symptoms ’^*1'^”*' J^iderable soaal leammg that they failed 

While teachers will at some nme encounter 
Rghlmg and Quuriehng W common and 

the defense ,^ 'c„„„s areVhong and quarreling As in 

most immediate!) be^mfold ^nd the approaches 


:he defense metiMuio..- ^-mns arc fichung ana 

most immediately will be^mifold “ 

other defense mechanis® ngble causes of chruuie fight 

must be vaned The 'f '’''P 

■ng, summanzmg mans 

oetter all the defense mechanisms 

, Man, children in urn A;;'J‘“"Xmd,v.dual child may become 

persons he belic% « xa hen a child has met re- 

someone actuall) . jg behavior ina> ar« 

3 Aggressive and EngWood 

a.ffs,NJ All>n and Bacon 
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peated failure in a situation in which he had reasonable hope of sue 

4 ifostility tends to develop when a child is forced to li\e in a home 

in which he is not wanted , 

5 Hostility can be reduced by helping a person to gam some insign 
mto the situauon and into the beha\ior both of himself and of 

6 Some children are growing up in homes and neighborhoods w ere 
aggressive behavior is considered the approved way of solving ® 
ficulty A child may have had countless demonstrations of this methon 
by the adults about him Perhaps he has shifted for himself so muc 
that he had to use fighnng in self protection or to satisfy his need or 
solvmg difficulties” 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The Teacher's View of Defense Mechanisms The general nature of non^ 
adjusave behaviors is that the) are misdirected attempts on the part 
the individual to get nd of some tension or to avoid situations that he is- 
hkes It IS important for the teacher to keep in mind that these behavior 
manifestations arc sometimes passive (daydreaming shyness) and some 
times active (l)ing, rationalizaaon) attempts at ad)ustment Some are 
easy to overlook and others are forced upon our attention Acceptance 
of this view will lead one to investigate the causes of behavior, instead o 
trying to get nd of the difficulty by making demands or by shaming 
Many defense mechanisms are not to be considered senous unless tne) 
are cmplo)cd to an excessive degree, for example, daydreaming indulgeo 
in to the extent of losing contact with reality, or lying practiced so 
quently that it becomes difficult for the liar to tell the truth at all 
even minor use of the defensive behaviors may be senous if several o 
them are used b) the same individual in a number of different situations 
That IS a pdreon who rationalizes some of his actions can hardly be con 
sidered a mental health case, whereas another person who does no mot® 
ranonalizing but who also da) dreams tends to manifest hypochondria* 
and charactensticall) remains aloof from others may warrant further 
study The point may be illustrated by the expenence of the writer m 
screening naval recruits for adaptability for service It was found tkat 
almost all recruits answered some of the items on a fifty five item adjust 
ment questionnaire m an atypical manner If, however, any recruit an 
swered an) eleven or more items negatively, regardless of the senousneS 
of single Items he was suspected of being unfit for military service and 
funher investigation was indicated (As a precaution in using test data, 

” Ralph H Ojcmann VtTjotuhty Adjusttaent of Individual Children, ^Vhat 
search Says to the Teacher no 5 Washington National Education Assocuaw* 
1954 p 2J 
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It should be mentioned that the qucsnonmire ivas not the final test Each 

\ie\vcd to determine the validity of his responses and ^vas then referred 
to the ps) chjatnc board for further stud> ) 

Attention to individuil differences is at the core of intelligent applica« 
tion of menni hygiene pnnciples Certain!) , m dealing with defense 
mechimsms, it is necessarj to know the person u ho is using any of the 
techniques before uise action can be taken Mental health m the class- 
room IS dependent upon a knouledge of the indi/tdual — his past experi- 
ences, his niotn ations, his interests, bis capacmes his /imitations his home 
life, his sibling relationships, and his problems of the moment This is nor 
an impossible order Man\ teachers have stored up a great amount of 
such information because they arc careful obscr\ ers and attentive listen 
ers Pertinent information may be obtained from looking o\cr the child s 
cumulansc record The papers a pupil writes, the pictures he draws the 
XV ay be plays ma) be used for gaming insight into individual behavior, as 
ts explained elsewhere in this book Sociograms give evidence of the 
child’s ability to make fnends and indicate the degree of acceptance he 
has with the group Questionnaires if the) are used as points of departure 
for questioning, arc of considerable value But let it be repeated, probably 
the most significant asset of all is the ability to see and hear what is daily 
taking place 

Ir IS nelj known that children are hkely to learn more about conduct 
from example than they will by precept, m facr, man) amhorincs in the 
fields of childhood and adolescence declare that adult example is the 
factor in the development of behavior patterns As the teacher, so is the 
school” IS a pertinent indicanon of the pupils reactions to example If rhe 
teacher exercises ptojectcon, displacemenr, rationalization, or hypo 
chondna, he is sure fo be serting the stage for the appearance of such 
mechanisms in the behavior of some pupils That pupils take on the be- 
havior charactensucs of their teachers veiy promptl) is a recognized fact 
This does not imply that a teacher alone is responsible for each pupils 
acnons, but there is no doubt that upon the class as a u hole— as /ar as the 
children’s beha'ior in the classroom is concerned— he has a srrong 

^ThrSossroom Almospheie The treatmenr and avoidance of defense 
mechamsms arc goserned by many specific elements but the chssroom 
armosohere as a Shole also needs to be considered This factor has ro do, 
fim of a I (and auam), n ith rhe hehanor of the teacher, who ,s pnman Iv 
“b, /for rh'ef room 

that teachers oho indicate to\ave rhe matuntj' 

fewer of their pupils as tro ^ ,,, ,^ducc the number of 

which comes with age and espenence tend also to 
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p^obte M.th .h.ch thev must 

Less IS a potent factor m dasstoom b“^ topcrauve en 

many schLls When there .s free ‘“n’ “^al Morth, 

dear or the shanng of responsibility, and a feebng p , 

; a better ehanee for the spint of fnendliness to be generated 

Every youngster needs a fnend You as a teacher can do mnchjjn^ 

courage fnendships tvithin your class By stressing *= P° 
each fndmdnal, by ttnse placement of students m P ^ i. 

nuttees, and by chats uith students, you ^ do ence 

ships in y our class The resultmg good feeling may be a 
m good living for some of your students Your students 
as a warm undemanding person nho reaUy libes them and 
help them If they feel that « ay about you y ou u ill know you are^ g 

a good )ob of makmg y our classroom an espenence m good Uvin, 

The classroom atmosphere will also be influenced by such things 
clanty and personal meaning of the acavmes of the school If Inc P P ^ 
at any le\el, understand and accept as their own the purposes of i 
non, the atmosphere will be more conducive to mental hMlth 
other hand, if schoolwork takes on the aspect of imposed tasks P ^ ^ 
and the teachers will then swelter in the oppressi\e weather ^ 

generated “Meaningful work must necessanl) be m terms of inoi 
differences Grades, passing pleasing the teacher, all have different w 
mgs for various pupils The effect of compeaoon must be evaluate ^ 
all pupils arc made to strive for the same goals, some will inevitab > 
discouraged by their lack of success while others will gam inflated i 
of their own importance and abiht) 

The ph)siC3l aspects of the room also must be taken into acco 
There are man) classrooms which were designed before the signin ^ 
of phvsical surroundings was vtidcly recognized, but even these . 
brightened with pictures (which should be changed penodicaliv ;♦ 
shelves of books and magazines, b) an aquanum b) orderUncss ot 
teacher’s desk and b) an attractive vase of flowers If pupils are 
to participate in the decoration of the classroom the ph) sical aspects 
reinforced m value bv the children’s feeling that the) are persona ) 
involved 

Unfortunatel), it is still true that in manv schools the principal 
poses are to pass examinations and to get satisfactorv grades As 
this situation remains school will connnue to be a chore \\Ticn t” 
aims arc made incidental when thev are used to secure informa 

““Teacher Opinion on Pupil Behavior W5-56" Nanoiial Education 
Research BuIIetm 34 72 74 April. 1956 

**Jiclc Koogh and Rol>crt F DcHaan, Hetpmg Srudensi tastb Special 
Kcondar} uhool ed^ Chicago Science Research Assocutes, Inc^ 1957 p 
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about growth and areas hich need addmonal attention, then they can 
conmtatc to the feeling of the pupils that thej are engaged in produeme 

and cream e uork ,, , _ 

In the final anaUsis, all this adds up to the inescapable the sometimes 
discouraging, and alua>s challenging fact that it is dependent upon the 
teacher to create a salutat) classroom atmosphere 

The teacher oho is a iiholesome, ueU ad|usted human being seems to 
have tremendous infiuenee in producing the kind of 

other human beings rhnvc Friendliness undemanding adapt, bib, - 

these apparenilj simple the 

ma|or factors m mental hjgtcne. and thet arc m pan a t t^ 
control of teachers in their otto elasstooras and u.th their osin gro p 

of children “ 

■" ^"h,ci.::“r:™rr 

mil provide a set of environmental defense mechanisms 

sions generated by n”«holesomcd 

alread) m operation w ill not thm e in a « nu « 

SUMMARY 

neahng tilth defense — “ "Tttt;^ 

the folloMing considerations ( ) mechamsim 

of the individual to ad)ust y> ,„j„,dual or be treated as such 

should not be decrease the necessir) for uung the 

(3) The development * * „„n„„mg effort to develop ob]ecnv- 

mecharasms (4) There s ou ^ ,ng m good ph} steal health i« 
itj' on the part of all pupils (5) P F mechamsms (6) 

dlmish the need for is the anudore for the tensions 

Wholesome participation in s ' opting the s)™^ 

which lead to escape meehanisms (/) , ,|,e eause (8) 

™ should be replaced by a ^ rhe tendency to resort 

Provision of a good adult eiample 'iih emononal distutbau- r 

to nonadiusnve techniquts W , „hole should t'O”'"” 

•W Carson 

wealth Fund. Divtf'on ofPubU« 
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STUDY AND DISCUSSION EXERCISES 

1 Reflect on your otvn behavior for the part three days Have you en 
uaged m any form of rationabzation^ Was the process of e"/ 

2 Explain m detail why one’s physical status might contnbute 

fesution of irradiation tr is 

3 How would the treatment of a chronic fighter who IS such b 

a part of his neighborhood culture differ from the treatment of one 
fights because of feelings of infenonty’ i,™,l,l nb- 

4 What are some of the major consideranons which teachers sh 
serve w hen e\ aluatmg the seriousness of problem behavior’ 

5 Suggest a number of specific steps for improving the general a 
phere in any classroom 


SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL READINGS 

Bonney, Mcrl E, Merital Health m Educatxony Englewood Cliffs, NJ Alljn 
and Bacon, Inc , 1960, pp 70-91 

Some of the causes of aggressive behavior are described and a variety 
of constructive approaches for dealing with aggression are suggested 
DcHaan, Robert F , and Jack Kough, Helping Children iitth Special Nee h 
elementary school ed , Chicago Saence Research Associates, Inc , 1956, pp 
117-163 . 

The authors present suggestions to elementary teachers for giving to ma 
adjusted children the help which they need so much 
Kough, Jack, and Robert F DcHaan, Helping Students 'With Special Needs, 
sccondarv school ed , Chicago Science Research Associates, Inc , 1957, pP 
96-167 

The pages indicated deal with general maladjustment, aggressive ma 
adjustment, withdrawn maladjustment, and educational maladjustment o 
pupils in the secondary school 

Ojemann, Ralph H , Personality Adjustment of Individual Children, What 
Research Says to the Teacher, no 5, Waslungton Naaonal Education 
Association 1954 

This senes is designed to (1) help teachers become alert and sensitive 
to advancing human knowledge, (2) help them improve their work h> 
supplvmg facts, and (3) stimulate further research This booklet presents 
research implications for teachers in the area of personality adjustment 
Sawrv. James M, and Charles W Telford, Educational Psychology, Engle* 
w ood ChfTs, N J Ally n and Bacon, Inc , 1958, pp 432-456 

Beginning with the hereditary basis of personality, the authors describe 
the development of interests, socialization and maladjustment 



CHAPTER 9 


MENTAL HYGIENE FOR SLOW 
LEARNERS AND THE GIFTED 


There are three phisK of S OTtc'emg faerers 

venui. e, and positive ‘ The cu j includes helping troubled 

that produce symptoms of nia a )us realistic \ie\v of their 

.ndtelduals to take ^ razatdt tthteh teed to 

problems Pre%entue relates ^ oersons to meet and satisfy 

produce turmoil and^inc u Tffomtocted%rar/eult.r.t.ng 

the exigencies of life t'osm 

unrealiKd potenoal of the vt ell they relate to 

I The concern m this ch“P'" those nho are disunctly 

problems faced by ‘''“2 ^ „f , he child s school expenenccs, 

?bove average If, from ^''^^scaled to his mtelleemal stamb « 

learning challenges were »FP3""'J „s.ove and preientive aspects of 
could be concerned mainly with the pos r sures 

rmal hygiene no-lm:: expectations, which ™pt 

(grades, passing, P”'*' " Sj.ffcrences and to impose, on the othe 

teachers to overlook mdividnal ditWe „t.enlarly those in 

hind The tyranny of the ai crag ,1, ^ee phases, a ma,or 

' the n’ppet mdes and h'S'' “ him to ntilixe folly the limited 
;’'r:b£ wS tv^h thfpTted child, we mnst be con- 

SfOW— ““;;;;,^.,,,hetsreal.x=t..at 

T K nds of Slew f'"'"'” “ 'XTsTc pnpd »'''>• 

' n tinds of slow learners Georee s Stevenson, 

there are t%vo kinds „,_cTton and election by George 

•These - ”“3? 'Slit- > 

‘Search for 193 
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lags behind in class work, becomes bored wdicap 

hfk of sharp sensor)' contact with class activity the additio 
of being inattentive. In such instances the teachers )ob is t ^ 

nature of the handicap, then, to encourage the pupil to get.gL * 
hearing aid, or to seat him where he can watch" others 
nearcr^to the chalkboard. Teachers have reported that quite . 

transformations of personality, greatly improved motivauon, 
entation toward school tasks have resulted from the use of g 
hearing aids. With such a pupil the teacher’s job is one of restoring 
confidence, convincing him that he can greatly improve his work, p 
him to capitalize more fully on previously neglected potential. 

Various kinds of ^Jeech defcm may similarly cause a pupil to ^ 
to be a slow learner. His K«itancy in response, his difficulty^ in 
sion, may give the impression of slow mental response, 
scorn, or derision is added to the comm unication_b^rier, the 
, I may withdraw and compound the impression of retarded mental deve p 
\ ment. . 

Much the same sort of apathetic response may be engendered by c ^ 
tional deprivation. Home or school conditions that inhibit commuruc^^ 
non, contribute to inability to concentrate, or result in low leve s 
aspiration may give rise to what appears to be true mental retarda 
This phenomenon has been strikingly shown in studies which indicate t 
during a certain period of development a child may markedly regress 
intellectual status due to being deprived of mother love.* Many 


who have been thought to be mentally retarded have, after 'a 


abilii)' 


change in home conditions, begun gradually to show learning 
which was previously unsuspected. Tlic curative phase of mental hygi^“ 
can be implemented by teachers who will show the affection, the accept 
ance, the interest which should be characteristic of all classrooms. 

Tlic three possibilities— def ectiv e sensory acuity, speech defect, an 
chronic emotional turmoib-^f pseudo retardation suggest a pointed i^' 
plication for teachers. Since these conditions can be identified only b) 

. wcll*<\ualificd diagnosticians, it mighc’bc well for the teacher to assuni® 
that the slow learners in his class have, as yet, undiscovered latent potenn- 

'Ilcnc A. Spitz, ‘■Penonal'crnotMitul Maladjustment during Infancj’.” 
mond G. Kuhlcn tnd George G. Thompson (eds.). Ptyebologtcal Stud'ief of 
Dnvhfrrtcm. Nn*- YotV Appleton.Centur)--Cfofti, Inc, 1952, pp. 490-49<5. 
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alines He can seek to relieve emotional turmoil by attempting to ap 
proach satisfaction of basic needs 

The other kind of sloiv learner is the one «ho just docs not have the 
mental abilitj even under the most favorable conditions to develop 
mentally at a more rapid pace The funlitv of pressure coaching and 
longer work penods is indicated by the teacher uho having heard that 
Bill just could not be taught reading m the first grade vowed that she 
would teach him in the second She said she worked and pleaded and 
praised md at the end of the ) car Sure enough he could read a little 
But he had forgotten how to write his name' For such pupils cure is not 
the major concern Tt is a matter of protecting their ego concepts their 
enthusiasm their sociabilitj by making them feci that differences in in 
)tclligcncc are no more important than differences m color of hair height 
I or facial appearance 

IdenfifitGfion ond Charaefenrf»« of Uornen Mwtal tests 4rc an aid 
to the identification of slow learners but it is emphatically the con 
s53m of teachers end psychologists th« such tests are nothing mote than 
aids. It can be said with this resenation that sloii learners arc rmighly 
those tilth IQs someiihere betiiecn 70 and 90 Hoiieier experienced 
teachen hnoiv chat there are some pupils with an IQ of 8S who P'"*™ 
as well on academic tasls as others with IQs from fifteen to twenty or 
1^00, L higher Sometimes a popil who has been getnng average or 

r :c7m t°hT=" ^ 

other measures and estimates with intell gcnce test scutes 

•n, f .1,, three features of defininon inteUisence quotient edoca 
Thus of the f „j,d|nsnnent the latter is now receiving 

bilitv and social dev elopm n c !r.»nMl Heficicnev This is especially 

Its rightful place m a mo features are often most 

true in the ch Id under si s cmouonal and social 

difficult to val dly deternun „ . which he develops as part of 

maturanon of the ch Id environment becomes a valuable and 

a famil) group or It is not intended to depreciate 

IpTSlrme em^ae them m perspecove with 

the rest of the p cture ’ , . , , u ,,u 

U «„mHer of unselcctcd school children w ho w lU 
ha":^ Pementages range from >7 to 27 pet cent who are ,u 

■Uicharf M AulJ "“'’“S'™ 
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this category < Percentages as a gu.dc 

plicated by variations in the population f™™ said to 

draws Its pupils For example, m one school m a arge c j 

he located on “Pill Hill,” since the 'eTo of pupils 

of physicians and other professional workers, the average U 

,n I given year may be as high as 125 A few '’’“ks y, 

and industrial area, the situation is quite different There ™ 

the homes htoken, in the typical fashion of „ border 

strata, the average IQ may be close to that representing the upper D 

of the slow learning category throucli 

, For practical purposes then, a slow learner may be identifie » _ 

a combination of low mtelligence-test scores, inadequate school 
ment, inability to adjust socially to his peers, and lack of any ^ 

mg special abilities When so identified, some sort of special p 
must be made for these children if they are to learn techniques o a J 
ment to their situation and to their own limited potennalities r,vecn 

Just as It IS difficult to establish a sharp line of demarcation ® ^ 

the intelligence of slow learners and other pupils, it is similarly 
^ to generalize on the characteristics of slow learners Generally spea J 
IS unwise to base identification on facial appearance, gait, or physica 
ordination Nevertheless, slow learners are likely to be slow in phy 
and emotional maturation, moreover, sensory defects will be 
prevalent among them thin among the other students They are genet y 
not so well physically coordinated as their age mates Their 
expression is less well controlled Their socnl adaptations tend to 
awkward and immanirc Development in speech is characteristically 
j However, this is not a safe prognostic factor, since we know that, ^ 
though early acquisition of speech is an indication of high mteUigcn ^ 
delay ed speech is not necessarily an indicator of low intelligence 
worth mentioning, since there is much popular impression to the con^ 
trary’, that these pupils d^not typically have compensating abilities • 
manual skills or shop w ork 

The mental health implications involved in the characteristics of s ow 
learners and m the processes of identifying them may be cpitomizeo 
follows (1) Consider the possibility' that the problem might be curativ^ 
when withdrawal from vigorous pursuit of learning is the result of sen 
sory' defect (2) When there is actual mental defect, scale your 
tions to his indicated ability — preserving the individual’s self-respect / 
showing that, m terms of his differences, he is doing entirely accepW 
work (3) Avoid discouragement based on intelligence tests alone, 
motivation can and docs cause varving degrees of utilization of what i 

* Cecil V WiWiT^, Child Grovtb end Detelopjmnt, TC\ cJ , Boston D C 
and Ctimpinj, 1958 p 128 
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possessed (4) Curb the pracDce of shunting the pupil out of academic 
putsuits-he can lean, many of the basic skills and concepts ithen they 
re presented appropriatelv-for there is Iikelj to be m compensating 
talent in manual dettetitv (5) Most important, it it adeisable to proceed 
Slot! It Give mote illustrations and demonstrations and use concrete 
tangible teaching aids ei en though it docs take nme 
General Consideraliont in Teething Slow teomers There is no sharp 
Imc of demircation between a\eragc low average, and slow learners The 
crux of the situation has been well indicated bj the observation that there 
has been coo much emphasis on the slow and not enough on the learning 
in the phrase r/ott lemung TTiesc pupils cait leam, however m order to 
do so, the pace must be slower, the aims modified, and the content of 
subject matter altered Their learning is better m the area of the concrete 
and the specific than in the area of concepB and abstractions Probably 
I one of the outstanding contnbunons of recent studies on slow learners 
I is that these pupils can in significant numbers be made into self support- 
ing and contributing citizens It « an anachronistic practice that those 
most m need of help are condemned to the shortest periods of education 
I It IS w ell to remember thac slow learning pupils hat c the same needs as 
' do human beings in general 

Retarded Children In the Regular Cfassreem There has been a great 
surge of interest in mahng special educational provisions for retarded 
children for experience has proven that they can in six out of se\ en cases 
be taught successful!) Even so only about IS per cent of these educable 
slow learners are able ro attend special classes m public schools » This 
means thac, if an) thing is to be done with the majority of these pupils 
It will, ac present have to be done bv classroom teachers 
Education for retarded children should hepn in the nurser\ kinder 
garten years— rather than holding them out of school until they are 
“ready” They need as do other children to have social experiences, to 
get aw'ay from maternal o'ctprotcction and to build slowly the back 
ground that will give them comprehension of the concepts necessary for 
daily liiHiK (sra Developmental Tasks m Chapter 3) They shouU he 
men educational toys that viill develop physical coordmanon They 
Ihould plav viith other cbiMrm The, stauld be encouraged ,0 do 
routine chores and run crrand^rhis wdl prabab > be the, r lot m life at 

best Academic acm, net must be scalrdto the ehilds level of abilig TTe 

error erpressed bv one teacher He is non m rhe third grade He ,u5t 
must learn to read ” muse be molded Thw youngster was sidl shy by a 
fell months of having reached the menial age of « 5 y cars ti hich srmng 
o*er thin; IS consLed essential for successful iniiial.on of reading 
.Comeu Cap. and Ml)" Pin- I3«ar*d Chddrra Cw, Dr Hr/prf Grta. Neck, 

NY Channel Press. Inc, 1957 p 51 
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Applicarion to arithmetic wiU come even later. It will be 

them back “until they meet age-grade standards, because th y U 

slow at all grade levels and many routine explananons given at typ 

^'AUh:gh‘’it“i;g done now, these cWMren should be kept in 
school until they are eighteen, since they will, by and large, ^ 
secure employment prior to that time. In high schools the c 



FtO. 6. Do service activities give the slow learner a feeling of significance’ Is it ^8 
to let such experience displace some academic pursuits for the slow learner’ >* 
skills and apprccutions can be developed by such activities as these boj's are eng*g*“ 
m’ 


of some low-level schoolwork and part-time employment outside the 
school has vv orked successfully. The emphasis in such school pto0^^ 
is not vocational training but vqcaoonal education. Specific vocaoona 
skills need not be taught m school, since the jobs they take will be largely 
unskilled jobs requiring little academic or vocaaonal training.* 
should be an emphasis on the development of all those qualities which 
will enable them to take a self-sufficient role m community Imng. Th^® 
valued qualities include keeping clean, paying attention to appropria^® 

•Samuel A. Kirk and G. OrviHc Johnson, Educating the Retarded Child, 
Houghton Mifllm Company, 1951, p 101 
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dress getnng along cheerfully «.th others learning to take and follou 

like ttlimir nm” k"® f P™'"'’'"'® dcpcodabilitj Simple skills 

like tellir^g time keeping track of money coiiimng change and leatnmc 

'f ! « '•“"P ® '■’= riassroom teacher niigin 

raiisticallv aim By giving them enjoyable cTpenences in the classroom. 
that IS simple tasks tliej lan achieve it maj be possible to dimmish the 
njgn drop out rates which are now topical for slow learning grade and 
nigh school youngsters ° 

Special Classes Doing a high-^ualj^ job with slow learners rales 
more than patience s^jnparb) and acceptance on the pan of teachers 
The teachers should bate special training so thic maximum effectiveness 
can be achieved Moreover children can function more freely and 
spontaneously when they are placed with the^ ^intellectual peers This 
then comes dow n to a matter of establishing special classes Here they 
are less likely to he embarrassed by imadious interpersonal compansons 
There is less likelihood that they will be exposed to the tyranny of the 
j average The teacher is much more bkely to give functional recognition 
I CO indn idua! differences One teacher of such a class reported that pupils 
at 3 30 p M said Do we have to go home now On Friday these 
pupils ranging in age grade status from three to ten ask Cm t we come 
back tomorrow^ These tjuestions suggest mo things one school can 
be made interesong and two life outside of school must be rather rough 
for these j oungsiers The quesuons are not surpnsing when we stop to 
think that m these special classes expectations and requirements are 
scaled to abilities 

It sometimes takes much effort toward education of parents before 
they will give assent to having their child placed in a group of slow 
learners In one instance the patents decided they would permit their 
daughter to enter on a trial basis When they visited the class and saw 
that she had become eager to learn and appeared to be happv and 
particularly when the) saw that under appropriate circumstances their 
daughter revealed more abilitv than they themselves had suspected they 
were willing to make the transfer permanent' Here all three phases of 
mental hypenc are illuscrated-curame preventive and positive 
Teaching slow teaming children is nor rewarding in the sense of 
scholastic achievement to which teachers have become accustomed Bur 
.f rs rewarding to those who have the social sensitivity to respond to the 
sometimes mute graotude of the slow learner and his parents In Oregon 
when Tpiirprogram was instituted for the mentally retarded and the 
mfted the fo4er director said Uc hesitated to go into communmes 
with our plan for slow learners But the fact is we found we were 
vrv , -Parcncs Annides rwwd Specul Gasses for Menully Re- 
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welcomed Tuth open arms by parents so much m “"^en 

other hand ue found, much to our surpnse, that we met resista 

certain children u ere not idenuBed is being gifted 

Teaching the mentalh retarded is probably the most 
all branchK of educanon It tabes a truly dedicated, f 

to svork successful!} u i.h these children “ Ef^Vri u^ 

people a sense of humor unswerving personal stabihty and a 
dernanding of child deielopment It is tough work, and f “ 

no extra But teachers who hate meo it will unde^tmd the 
former high school teacher who said, ‘1 net e^ want to go back to ora 
nar> teaching— this is far far more rewarding ”* 

Slow learning pupils ha\e the same nghts as others— the 
en)0\ living the right to self realization, the nght to become conm u g 
citizens These nghts may be implemented if the thre^^pects ® 
lijgiene arc made a part of their school program The curative p , 
mvohcd when sensor), physical and emotional handicaps are ^ 

or modified so that pupils can come closer to achievement o i ei 
potential The preventive is involved when the evidence is ^ 

average expectations arc for them unrealistic But their feelings of 
appreciated their wish to be recognized can be implemented by 
the speed and changing the content of schoolworL The positive pnas^ 
IS involved when it is recognized that slow learners are cducable an 
can become contributors to, rather than burdens on societ) 


GIFTED CHILDREN 

The positive aspect of mental h)gicne denves importance not onl) >n 
! terms of greater utilization of the potentialities of unusually bng 
individuals but also in terms of the improvement of societ) B ^ 
temptation to assert jhat this waste of human resources is one of L ® 
greatest indications of the need for a thoroughgoing mental h)gi^ne 
program ^ 

The Need for Better Education of the Gifted The sudden realization o 
the fact that we do not, in the United States necessanly have the b 
scientists has done much to make the present an excellent time to do * 
licttcr job of educating our best pupils more thoroughly and intensi'Cl) 

The United States with its Western tradition of human diversitj aod 
freedom, \mU find that it faces problems of infinitelj greater complcxit) 
than does the Soviet Union Given a smaller population with an incom 
parabh larger arrav of needs and ambitions this country will find it 
mcrcasingl) difficult to keep pace with Russia in evcr> field For the 

* Mawn MeQumon personal mten tew Ponland Orc^ April 1958 
*Capa and Pines, op eit^ p 65 
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I to mm md then use egtctHdi the most pretmus resootce ,vh.eh the 
nation possesses The brains of its citizens’* 

Indications that tve are not using this “precious resource ’ effccmcly 
are easj to find m cumnt literatore of ti hich a report m Loot is repre- 
sentame In more than 90 per cent of America's schools no provisions 
whatsoever are made for exceptionally bright children though there is 
much fait, Lonil’r forty eight state survey found only tohen expcriincms 
m individual schools in large cit) systems There is the suspicion, shared 
even by some gifted children that it is nor quite respectable to reveal 
“brains *• 

Tlie belief that brains are being wasted is more than a matter of sentj 
mentality directed to a fen srudenrs who shotv they are bored by rhe 
snad’s pace they muse maintain or to those who resentfuffy cover up 
their disdain for a teacher who dogmatically asserts he is right when a 
pupil can cite author, book, and page to prove orheni jse James S Davae 
stud) mg the rctitionship of social class status to school attendance found 
that pupils from the lower class were much underrepresented and those 
from the upper social class much overrepresenred :n college attendance. 
Specificallj , where 100 is considered the quota fulfillment index, when 
one finds the same proportion of pupils going to college as there are 
persons belonging to that class m the total popolarion rhe index for class 
I IS 494 and the index for class M is 18 ’* Thus class I is orerrepresented 
almost five times and class VI sends less than one fifth of what would be 
proportional representation To make the evidence of waste more smk 
mg, let It be noted that class contains much the larger portion of the 
total population The argument that class I students have the intelligence 
to do college work and class \T students do not have ma) be m part 
f true— but only m part Studies of high school dropouts show that man) 

I lower class students who drop out have IQs higher than those of manj 
upper class students who stay m school John B Mmsr believes that m 
tellinence may m part be a fmvcaon of tdocation and that the somewhat 
higher intelligence m upper classes is a functmn of tfieir more cvTensive 
education >■ The relauonship of imelhgencc (o length of schooling works 
“kemol Lansner Srcv«fra« St«n» New York DoabM.y A Compan) Me. 
”4Lse B Leonard Jr, The Pbght of the Gdnd Child" 21 «W2 

’^"jilToavie Soml aan Faemrs and School Anendaoce Hanard Sdoea 
New VotL Spmiger FohMI. 

mg Company, Inc t9f7 p 8} 
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,n both directions low intelligence promotes a high drop out rate and a 
high drop-out rate is a factor in low intelligence nf the 

Further evidence of intellectual waste is giscn by a y 

I Educational Testing Service, when it was found that ‘ ^ 

30 per cent of all high school students never get to college Th 
that over a period of four years about a million able students f g 
' college, where they could cultivate, to their own and the natio 
vantage, their intellectual resources ” 

The need for better education of the gifted is thus seen to be 
nomic and a social class problem as well as a challenge to educators . 
however, should not deter teachers from attacking the educational asp 
If they can make school more challenging, help create an admiration 
superior intelligence, dimmish the socially discnimnatory practices w 
now discourage some pupils, and develop enthusiasm for self-rea izati • 
they will be taking steps toward the solution of our present dilemma 
Identification of the Gifted Identification of the gifted is 
confusing than is identification of the slow learner — because of the i 
ent methods of determining giftcdncss It is estimated that slow 
make up from 10 to 20 per cent of the total pupil population and t ^ • 
on the other hand, as much as 25 per cent is gifted When leaders ip* 
artistic creativity, specialized mter«ts, musical talent, or high motivati 
that IS accompanied by ordinary mtclhgence are added to the more com 
mon measure of IQ, the number of pupils who merit special consider 
tion runs high 

The late Lewis S Tcrman set TjQ 135 as the lower limit in selccung 
pupils to be studied for use in his four-volume senes o n 
I of Genms, he made exceptions, however, when a lower-sconng stuoe 
was reported by teachers to have made a noteworthy achievement A y 
child testing over 125 IQ on a Bmet test is ebgible for Major Wor 
Classes m Cleveland, Ohio, if his maturity, health, and social adaptabiUry 
are satisfactory Umversity City, Missouri, has an ennehment 
for gifted students, but because of space limitations, the minimum 1^ 
score may vary, 140 may be the low score m some years A Portlan 
Oregon, child may get into special classes on the basis of exceptiona 
talent in art or leadership and have only slightly above average test 
scores More effective and realisac screening is deemed possible when 
m addition to imelhgence test scores, data are obtained on interest an 
skill m the fine arts musical aptitude, creative writing, dramatic talent, 
social leadership, teachers' observations, and parental reports 

“Lansner, op eit p 70 

“Robert F DcHaan and Robert C Wilson ‘Identification of the GifK*^ 
Education for the Gifted, 57th Yearbook Part II National Society for the Stod) 
of Education Chicago Univenity of Chicago Press 1958, pp 155-192 
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. Zd SZT ^ "“““"‘i'l'g As fscilmes «pand 

Md «r;ada impra.e, it mil Ik ttme to give more careful considemoou 
I to prccGe identificaooD In the raeannme, teachers should know the fac- 
tors that might be considered, became there are cases of pseudo medi. 
octitj-, as well as pseudo retardation Pupils have been known to be so 
apprehensive about receiving high grades and being identified as “egg- 
hca*. bookvv orms,” or "brains ' that they deliberately concealed tbeir 
supcDont)' It takes pteotial, moDvanon, and cjlposure to develop high 
factional intelligence'* For such pupils the curaote aspect of menta/ 

' hygiene merits consideration It is erroneous to state that “Genius will 
out’ Perhaps the poet emphasizes this more effectively than does the 
psj chologisr 


Full many a gem of purest ta) serene 
The dark unfatbomed caves of ocean bear 
F«y /7M/?y a flower is bom to Mush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air 
Gray. ‘ EI^ in a Cbuni/y Churchyard” 


ChafoefeHibr* of the Gifled The conventional picture of the gifted 
child has been a slight, stoop shouldered, myopic individual with hts nose 
in a book Ternian s studies have done much to erase this misconcepuon, 
! for he found that high intelligence is more Iikelj to be associated with 
I health, robust physique, lack of sensory defect, end being both saJJcr and 
' heavier than age mates Nevenhcless, the stereotype has not vanished 
These characteristics of the gifted are, of coune, not enough for identifi- 
cation, inasmuch as correlation coefficients between phjsical and mental 


traits arc low 

Perhaps the outstanding clamctensac of the gifted child is that among 
his peeis in grade status he will be the youngest In fact, it has been said 
that a rough wa> to identify giftcdncss is to !^okO£iheJ>irth dates An- 
other ehuracteristu; is the size of the gifted chlid^vocabular) and his 
accurate use and choice of words His language developraenr is so far 
ahead of that of his peers shot peoph are likely to remark that he talks 
He a "little professor” Gifted childrens percepnon of rclanonshys is 
such that they make generalizatioos in a supenor fashion These things 
add up to an ability to do abstract or conceptual thinking at earlier ages 
than other youngsters and to do it m a snpemr hshoo in the later j eais 
This thinkiL wfll lake place in all areas which interest them-se,cmifiv. 

rctrr.uth;^;"vfng”rmptoh.en«T.^^^^^^ 


'• Miner, op eit^ pp 
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■r the fundamentals and pnnciples involved so quicU) 
seeds fewer problems We see here the danger of bore 
d for recognition of the preventive aspect of mental h) 

1 children keep at their projects both self initiated an 
,y others for long periods of time Memory is 
1 accurate Past experiences are recalled readil) and ttic) 
oetry or roles m plays with astonishing ease They are 
charactenzed bj a wide range of interests and have avid curiosity in 
questions are not ones designed simply to involve parents and teac ’ 
conversation but represent an active search for answers to problems t 


intrigue them ” 

Note that the characteristics are relative Pupils of average intelligen 
will also possess some of these traits, though not so abundantly or wit 
such high frequency Moreover, note that these charactensnes have some 
very direct implications for teaching 

Providing for fhe Gifted by Ennehment Fundamentally enrichment con 
sists of curricular selection and the organization of learmng experiences 
which arc appropnate to the youngsters accelerated mental developmcnu 
There arc man\ ways to do this but it emphatically is not a matter o 
having them do more work at the same level as that planned for t c 
average pupil basic objccaves of education for the gifted are tn 
. same as those for all children — to live competentlv with their fellows to 
I develop special competencies to foster self direcaon, to develop a love 
for learning to stimulate cntical thinking to appreciate the cultural hen 
tage and to contnbuic to society in terms of unique abilities ** 

Ennehment ma) refer to depth breadth or kind of educational ^ 
pcncncc Emphasis on depth may be illustrated bj the study of words 
Instead of stopping after finding a definition m the dicnonary, the roots 
of the viords its similarit) to other words its sjnonyms and anton)nis 
arc also sought And there arc those who enjoy this activity One lad "ho 
when a high school senior scored as high as the norm for college pr®" 
fessors on a vocabular) test was in the habit of spending much of his 
leisure in reading the dictionary The study of mathematics might he 
deepened b\ searching for algebraic solutions for the problems whic 
could be solved b) arithmetic bj encouraging study of the theor) ® 
numbers or bj studjing the history of mathematics Broadening of edu 
cational experiences will consist of supplementing the studj of literatut® 
with the reading of biographies of authors or of relating the story cssa). 


Nonna F Curts and Nicholas Moselcj Teaching the Bright and the 
Erelcw ood a fTs NJ Prentice Hall Inc^ 1957 pp lg-''6 
“A Ham Pa^smk “Enrichment of Education for the Gifted" in Education f*”" 
tie G Ucd 57th Vcarboolv Part II Natonal Socictj for the Study of Cducso®''* 
Oi cago Unnerst) of Chicago Press 1958 p 194 
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tho “'Ste consist of radm? atom 

onducang individual experiments or investigations into insect, bird.'/ish, 
or mammalian life All of these could eonstirure the basis for a special re- 
port in class to assure the student ritat the extra stud\ is somcthine more 
than )ust busy worL 

A third-grader ashed after the author had been introduced, ‘ U'hat 
kind of doctor are you' An \ID, a DD or a PhD »' This was fol- 
lowed by questions about dinosaurs and space — thouglv it turned out he 
planned to be a physiaan His questions revealed the result of enrich- 
ment from expenenees— farther evidenced bj bools, on the tabic and 
shelves, about dinosaurs and space, at several different levels of reading 
difficulty His interests had aroused those of his peers Ijirichmenr 
through varied expenenees is lUusciatcd in cases where the pupil is en- 
couraged to carry on independent stud) in foreign language mathemat- 
ics, or science The pursuit of some hobb) during school time can be 
encounged as long as the pupil understands that competent masters of 
subject matter is a preliminary to such aenvit) 

Some of the foregoing suggestions ma) strain the teachers imagina* 
con and creacivitj Hence, it is important ro enbsr the iid of the pupils 
concerned in planning a developmental sequence of experiences. Sug- 
gestions from other teachers as to what they have done will be helpful m 
getting something starred After a )ear or two of experience, plans for 
enrichment will be more readd) devised Teachers who do something om 
term or jear arc observed to have many more things moving in their 
“chrcc-nng circus" the following )C3r Not onlv docs thcir experience 
provide data on what ma) or mav not be e/fective, it seems that some 
experimentation makes them more alert to the suggestions m professional 
literature 

Planning, counseling, and checking on progress, all are time consuming 
But even a selfish view, as contrasted to an altruistic one, might srilj 
lustify the expenditure If one is womed aliout the class average." one 
mtgl,; consider th« «od luih the pfied rull do more rmc , he 
Aienige ttan «()) t c«mpraWc .irounr of me® deored m slou 
l«n.cri Alorcmcr, prciiurc on ,h= Inter co tclortr mn 
ttonal do^nirbrocr rod „l 3 d,«„rnr »hr«s prc«^ oo * ' 

liUlv to remote the stmptoms of boredom, rBenimeot, ttithdritwl 
“toiness,” end the liVe rmall). it tas Iteen noted ttat t, tenet er ipciul 
rttennon hat been goen ro the pfied a coocom.not retolt ,t that 

tffo^rrror^rklheeo rec„^oed The emt ol 
" Leonard, of rtiy p ^ 
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rifted children in the lower grades can be ettecave y „ j 

feaching at the higher levels. The real problems P'“" by the 
fear of change.” Another consideration is the obstacle imp J 
teacher's own lack of a feeling of security. When the S ^ 

liefs of a teacher are challenged by a young pupil “^^'“^omial 

authoritative role of the teacher. One need not f«l h 
or inadequate when these feelings anse. Let the feehngs b g" 



HO 7. Hue substantial gains been made recently in meeting the needs of 
pupils’ How can ctjuipmcnt for special projects be secured’ What is the comp* 
impioruncc of laboratory and reading experiences m the education of the 


but take steps to modify them. In the final analysis, there will be no bet 
ter proof of the teacher’s excellence than to have taken part in the c 
vclopmcnt of a pupil who later makes a name for himself, his school, 3^ 
his teacher sthen he emerges into the adult world. The leaders, artiste 
scientists, teachers of tomorrow must attribute a part of their success 
the stimulating experiences that have been arranged for them. 

Special Classes for the Gifted. Fundamentally, the provision of , 
classes for the gifted is a means of ennehmg their school life. But usua } 
uc mean by enrichment that which takes place m the regular classrooin. 
while special classes take the pupil outside the classroom where he • 


p. 47. 
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placed with others who are similar to him in intellectual status and m 
terest Special classes are those m which pupils m a gnen school arc 
grouped according to their indicated ability The objcctnc is to case the 
burden on the teacher by reducing the range of differences which must 
be given attention if all pupils are to make optimum progress Special 
classes may also include the pro\ision for study of a specific subject 
w hich is not typicallj includ^ in the curriculum — for instance, a class 
m French or German offered to able students from the first to the eighth 
grades inclusne There might be a similar arrangement for those in 
tercsted in art, but, typically, the students will come for special classes 
from one or at most three grades — it depends on the nnturc of the 


subject 

In elementary schools in various commanities special classes haie been 
established in foreign language, an, mathemancs, science, social studies 
music, reading clubs, and toastmasters’ clubs In the sccondarj school 
there may be classes, such as Accelerated Geometi) , Accelerated Orem 
try. Advanced Writing which arc often similar in content and method 

to courses taught at the college level 

There are many arguments (most of which have ™ 

plications) concenung the provision of special classes for the pfted OT 
Lnts The following columns illositate some of the arguments for and 
against providing for the gtoiiprag that is basic in such ariangcments 
, ,1 . uadamociaiic lo *n. mme .jv . 


J ir IS p--- . 

poftunities which are not shaceo o) 
others , . 

2 Leadership experiences are aratJawe 
for bright students when grouped 
w ith their age peen 

J Bright and aveiaga papJs 
piolit from being m ihe same eto 
Leadership is eKreited and mpita 
tion is provided 

4 Bright pupils become egotist calwo 

ceiled and hanghtv when gtonped m 
Kims of their ability 4 

5 Averaee pupJs are stimulated to ex 
m Sie^don when ih.) 

what others can do 

6 P„p,k need to 

school so that thev ma) as adaln 

able to wort toother j 

7 Glooping P“P‘^"’/d?ss, while « 
With his peers m ^ 
another he is om his element. 


1 uemoeraiiv mtua/ vai.j...—— 

need for varying inKnictton to ebaJ 
lengc each to do he best 

2 Leadership opponunties arc dis 
triboted to pupils »ho arc over 
shadowed when grouped with 
bnghier age mates 

3 Grouping males the teacher* tasl 
of meeting differences easier because 
ihc range of variance is reduced 

4 Research provides ample evidence 
that grouping incite* rhe bright to 
treater effort and accomplishment 

j Avenge pupil* dacounged when 

their best efforts >»eld low result* m 
comparison lo the achievements of 

s Jv ^rae' of the ihings one does m 
l,fe ha competitors are person* oi 
similar statui. 

7 Gtonpms «" ernnSed >>> 

leeesUmleieusw.h.lil'i^E' 
if eWn; m eov one eless n leU 
tiTcly small 
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8 Any gifted child gams more from a 
given experience than an average 
child-his program is enriched auto 
matically 

9 It IS unfair to teachers to take the 
bright pupils from them thereby 
lessenmg the gams m total class 
achievement 

10 Grouping cannot be done preciscl} 
therefore some borderline pupils 
may be unjustly put m or kept from 
the bright group 


8 Mastering dail> lessons easily, the 
gifted child becomes laz) and satis 
fied with mediocre achievement 

9 Teachers arc often apprehensiie ^ 
the bright pupil and thus cause him 
to slaclcn cllott Tlierc is a tempa 
non for teachers to neglect those 
who can work indcpendcntlj 

10 Any plan for grades 
grouping college selection o ) 
appointment suffers from this o 
line maccuracj 


Some of the foregoing arguments arc simply personal 
as are most opinions— while others can be supported with r j 
The point of listing them is not so much to settle jted 

that, where grouping is used, there arc dangers that should c ^ 
and antidotes provided Even though there may be d^gers acc 
mg special classes and ability grouping we cannot afford to ^ 

complacency the data provided by Tcrman some years ago i e , ' 
average progress quotient of his gifted subjects was f-jage 

they were accelerated by 14 per cent m grade placement), t eir . 
achievement quotient was 144 This means that the typical gift® 
was retarded in grade placement by 30 per cent 


Although children can and often do achieve remarkably in 
being denied the special promotions they have earned, a consi 
proportion of those m our gifted group languished m idleness 
out grade and high school and failed to develop the ambition or a 
of work necessary to make them successful in college The 
how much nsk of social adjustment can one afford to take to keep 
gifted child at school tasks difficult enough to command his attention a 
respect The data here reviewed indicate that the risk of maladjustme 
IS less than is commonly believed* 

Acceleration for the Gifted Perhaps the most common 
providing for the gifted IS acceleration that is skipping a grade or t o 
two grades in one year, so that the pupil is in a higher grade than 
mates Even this practice has dimirashed in recent years because o 
fear that accelerated pupils will be misplaced socially, 
emouonally Acceleration is feared particularly m the primary 
when individual growth m these vanous characteristics is rapid an 
ferences are wide It is less feared m the intermediate grades when di 


"Lewis M Ternian and Melita H Oden The Gifted Child Grows Vp Swnf® 
Calif Stanford University Press 1947 p 280 
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h gh school les cl « hen one might be graduated so early that he is out of 
place when he enters college 

The Mtsdom of iccdcration has been imestigated by Dan C Shannon 
^vho summarized the results of studies xihich haxe spanned a period of 
thinj‘.four jears He concludes that research seems to say things to 
vhich educators prefer not to listen It uas found for instance, that 
bnght pupils XX ho entered college txxo or three years jounger than the 
ayerage took more scholarship honors, took part in more student acmi 
tics—mcludmg football— and were elected to more offices than their 
older classmates Sb)ncss and timidit) xierc more frequently found m 
the control group than m the accelerated group Another study con- 
cluded that, when junior high school xvas completed in txxo instead of 
three years, the accelerated group xxas slightly better m social and per- 
sonal adjustment than xxas the three ) ear group — when careful counseling 
based on mental and physical status nay part of the plan Other studies 
support the xicxx that acceleration cannot be condemned on the basis of 
threat to mental health The case is similar xxith respect to academic 
achievement, for example. ) oungcr pupils do better scholastically than do 
students xvho are two or three jean older (the students xvere matched on 
the basts of IQ. see, and fathers occupation) In college the same trend 
continues the )0ung entrant keeps abreast scholastically, participates m 
student activities, and likes the experience of acceleration An amusing 
study resulted from professors* complaints about the bright but immature 
yersus the bright but mature students in their classes A quesuonnaire 
shoxved that in man) cases the same student xvas deemed b) some to be 
mature and bv other professors to be immature In final summary it was 
found ih3t the average age of the matvire group was 17 i years n hile the 
average for immamre was 17 4 years The difference is not stanstically 
reliable but it appears that age is not eqnnalent to mammy Of those 
w ho became nationally famous after graduanon from college the greatest 
pcrcentaBe {29 per cent), ncre graduated at nineteen jeara of age, 22 per 
cent nete ntaduated at twenty years, and the percentages dtmuuihed 
until onU 3 pet cent of the nationally knot™ group were graduated at 

'"a fuS^ammeui for aeceleranon, even it research did not prove 
L Iri Itf. fhac if schools all oxer the country were to practice 

the case, ''"“W J“e student's being "out of his eltniem ' in 

Segr-i "« 

"Ftl’’the standpoint of societ, as a whole, one of the mote cogent 
-Dan C. Shannon '^Vha. Rtseawh S.,s abnut Aeceteunn" PE, A.fpa. 

39 70-72, 1957 
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factors supporting acceleration is m the 

Its peak In science and Uterature thB p»k ^ h he 

late'^tttenties and early thirues M.on for e 

mtented during his entire lifetime took out ™ Accel 

patents per year bettveen the ages of *^oUege,tvould 

Lnon, ‘resuLg in early graduation from high '^hool tmd 

leat e more y eats open for creative production pnor to reactung y 

”^As^tte MOtld o? automation becomes a more 

nay of life, the demand for prolonged educaoon becorn 

ent- Prolonged education may in some ways be a hazard 

and early adult development (see Chapter 3) If more ^ble 

be graduated from schools and colleges at younger ages, it P , ^ 

that thev would in greater numbers be hkely to seek '”8 ^ so 

(before marriage and entenng the occupational world) . 1 ^ is 

urgcntlj needed in a technological society This particular p 

intensified b> the fact that >oung men ha\e to perform a peno 

gated militarv service Being accelerated m school has the do . | 

tage of increasing the probability of (1) performing more , . 

sen ices m the armed forces and (2) encouraging one to continue 

ing after senicc 

If we concede of democratic education as that which attempts w 
serse each child according to his needs and his talents, some 
selection is needed, parucuUrly m the secondar) schools In most ° ^ 

elementarj classrooms of Amcnca joungsters are ahead) groope 
that the gifted, the average, and the slow mav each work lus o ^ 
lev cl of dev clopmcnt Our sccondarj schools need to provide more pt 
grams that give individual abilit) the incentive to progress as rapi 
as possible" 

Numerous plans have been devised for provnding “the incentn 


progress as rapidl) as possible” Some of them require - ' i en 

be made onl\ within the school Examples would be where the cle 
tar\ pupil IS simpl) promoted from the fourth to the sixth grade, or 
fifth to seventh Another is to permit a high school student to 
courses selected from those usually offered m the ^ear above 
ranks in school EarU graduation maj be effected b) taking prorici ; 

" llanrcv C Lcfiman, “The Creative \eats m Science and Literature," m 
G Kuhlcn and George G Thompson (eds ) Piyebological Studies of Hunuti 
velopment New ^orllC Appleton-Ccnnirv Crofts, Inc-, 1952 pp 464-468 
** Peter F DrueVer “Amcnca $ N«i Twentv \ean The Promise of Aoioma 


that adiusoucn^ 


Ujrpeft Magrztre 210 41-47 April 1955 , 

*\\iunne W alVcr “An Hducaicd People Moves Freedom Forward" 
Fdjefton Assonjtion Addrestes and Proceedmgt,9$ 101 1957 
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,m,2 f ^ “ ‘h® hF accumulates the reqiured 

units for paduatmn ,n three instead of four yeais Sometimes the^ettra 
courses talcn are spcciall) designed so that acceleration mil leave fetver 
gips in required basic knowledge 

At times accelcraaon ma) require cooperation of schools and colleges 
Thus, in the Program for Early Admission to College tenth- wd 
eleventh grade students miv be admitted to regular standing in college if 
they rc\eal high academic abilit) and appropriate personal maturity The 
Advanced Placement Program sponsored bj the College Entrance Ex 
amination Board, permits able high school seniors to rake college courses 
m high school and be admitted to sophomore standing on entrance to col 
lege jf the> proi e their competence on placement examinations *® The 
merit of these plans has been clearly demonstrated Alosr of the students 
who take part m them do admirable work and rhc) avoid developing 
habits of indolence. 


The Teacher’s Role In Rdueahon of the Gifted Teachers can study the 
progress of plans now m operaoon and become the instigators of similar 
plans m their own schools They can unpress upon the gJted student the 
value of "making time ’ instead of hnarfang ame” and encourage him to 
add his influence to the progress of plans They can study the ^pically 
cited objections to acceleranon and ability grouping and offer appro- 
priate counter arguments They can examine themselves for evidence of 
resentmenr to or jealousy for the gifted child TTieir support can be gi\ en 
to there who, at PTA meeangs or staff mtecngs, excess an anterest m 
capitalizing upon the talents of the gifted— our greatest nauonal resource 
Within his own classroom the reacher can carry on a stimulating two 
fold program One is to enrich the regular classroom work by cncourag 
ing extensive and intensise readings, assigning mdivjdual reports that re 
quire research, encouraging independent experimentation, providing ome 
for special work of either an academic or avocaootial nature The other 
IS to^search for evidences that some pupils, who might already have 
learned to conceal their giftedness, have unusual talents of various kinds 


/ The curative, prevenaie, aud poaiave aspect of nieutal hre™' I”™ 

veniiy of CliinSu PrMA IMS PP 
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cable Tvhen school tasks are geared to there level spf ^ 

been known that much of the potential talents of the gifted remai 

“"slow iMmers ate different from average children in 
sharp dividing line in terms of IQ is not sufficent-though 
proMde clues Cate must be taken not to mistake emotional blocks to 
learning for slow mental development Sensory defects mu 
looked for and corrected when possible Retarded children in t 
room need to be accepted socially, to take part in activities, to 
responsibilities and to be considered as individuals Special classes are p 
ticularU advantageous, because the teachers typically involved SP 
cial slalls and because the pupil has the opportunity to function wi 
intellectual peers , 

Much of the inadequate treatment of the gifted may be attri ute 
misinformation about the characteristics of the gifted Suffice it to say 
that mental superiority is typically accompanied by good health, supeno 
ph)siquc, comparauvely superior sensory equipment, ambition, curiosity, 
and good social and personal adjustment . 

One ^\aJ of helping the gifted come closer to a realization of 
IS enrichment This places a burden on the teacher to plan, guide, an 
evaluate individual and small group learning activities But it pays nig 
dividends to teachers in terms of average group achievement, to pupiis 
terms of self realization, and to society in terms of cultivating human 
resources . 

Special classes for the gifted have been objected to, because of the fa s 
belief that it is undemocratic However, if democracy means emphasis on 
indivndual uniqueness and contnbutions the objection is weal ened if 
nullified Not only do gifted children not develop undesirable traits hu 
education for all is improved ^\hcn special classes arc operated 
Acceleration seems to possess many adv antages greater challenge to 
individuals, encouragement to prolong education, and completion of fn*" 
iml education prior to the peak ) ears of creativ itj Research show s tna 
acceleration docs not tvpicallj create problems of social misplacement 


STUDY AND DISCUSSION EXERCISES 

1 Summan7c in ten or twelve statements some of the general cotindcra 
ations that must characterize the teaching of slow learners (Go bejotid 
text for answers ) 

2 W hat arc some of the major factors (social educational, and adminiHf® 

tiv c) w hich condition the formation of special classes’ . t 

3 Assuming it is impractical to give special attention to more than hal 
those who might be considered gifted would it be acceptable to use )ust m 
criterion of IQ as the basis for selection' 
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l,.‘’,T?“ “T*' ""''""'>""0.1 co„M, „„d„ tavonble armmca 

be edeejuste for education of the gifteJ^ ’ 

5 Under ntar crenmnmees do yon thml. „ nould be nndearable to enter 
girfcd students into college two or tfeee )earsearl\? 


SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL READINGS 

Wn hmdmum to the Edmitmn of the Atle Studim m Il'jbmnsron Vublw 
Schoolt, Pm I, Wilmington, Del Wilmington Public Schools 1P58 27 pp 
This pniphlet describes speofic steps (or planning better education of 
the gifted Copies ma> be obtamed from the Curnculum Service Center, 
Wilmington, Del 

Conant, James B, TAe /4?«ewj» //igfo School New ^ork McGmi- 

Hill Boole Companj , Inc^ IPaP 140 pp 
Sc\cral of Dr Conant’s twent) nso recommendations for improving the 
American high school are designed to prm>de more rcsiisDc opportunities 
and futures for able pupils 

Curts, Nomia E., and Nicholas Afoselej Tejfhwg the Bright and the Gifted, 
Cngicw ood Cliffs, N / Prenacc-Hall. fnc , 19/7 268 pp 
The role of the classroom teacher m identifying, challenging, and leading 
gifrcd students is the central iheroc of this book Earjchmenr, special classes, 
and acceleration are discussed 

Kirlv, Samuel A, and G Orville Johnson, Educating the Retarded Child, 
Boston Houghton Mifflin Companj, 1951, pp 12J-250 
The pages indicated deal with specific problems of educating retarded 
children in preschool eIemenrarj,andsecondarj grades 

Rough, Jack, Practical Programs for the Gifted, Chicago Science Research 
Associates, Jnc, J960 192 pp 

Discussion of identification, ennebmenr, and acceleration of gifted stu 
dents is supplemented bj descriptions of «istuig programs 

National Society for the Study of Educaaon. Education for the Gifted, 57th 
Yearbook. Parr 11 Chicago University of Chicago Press. 1958 

If the student cannot read the entire volume on the importance of edu- 
cation for the gifted, their idennfication, and description of various plans, 

It IS suggested that he select dupters of panicnltr interest 



CHAPTER 1 0 


THE MENTAL HYGIENE OF 
DISCIPLINE 


The ability to enforce discipline was once the sine qtm non of 
ful and admired teachers Either through fear or strength the teacher a 
to keep pupils m submission The birch rod and willow s^vitch 
necessary as were slates and crayons The motto "Learn or get out ^ 
prominently displayed in some classrooms The first question a^ed o 
prospective teacher was ‘Can you maintain discipline’” This discip* 
was definitely of the authoritarian type - ^ 

The repressive concept of discipline is definitely unpopular today, i 
has not been completely repudiated But there is a possibility that, in 
course of getting away from the concept, the pendulum has s%vung t 
far There are at least a few teachers who seem to believe that there is no 
place for imposed discipline m a modem, successful school Actually tn 
idea that there should be no authontanan discipbne is as deletenous 
the growth of the pupil as was the old martinet viewpoint 


THE MEANING OF DISCIPLINE 

Earlier Coneepis of Discipline Although Amencan schools were m 
tended to prepare pupils for effccuve citizenship m a democratic soaet^ 
the emphasis was on conformity and obedience A pupil who question 
the word of a teacher was regarded as an upstan who deserved immediate 
and harsh condemnation, failure to conform was punished by the use o 
the hickory stick E^en inabilit) to learn the tasks required was thought 
to be evidence of innate stubbornness and was punishable by a caning 
E. K Wickman,* in 1928, found that many teachers considered sue 

K Wjckman, Childrens Behavtor and Teachers Attitudes, New \ork 
Commonwealth Fund Division of Publications 1928 

214 
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.rregulannes as standing on the strong side of the desk 'o 
too much noise ttitlt pens and penals failure to put ■J™’" / 
immedmel) and not keeping straight lutes in "S “ ” ™ 
manifestations of behavior Whispenng railing 
seat or the room without permission also were ac« 

by others Tr«inv the aim of discipline is to 

Conlempomty View of Jj ^If duection and the method is 

secure good order and socialh ^„„„|s,o„ b not necessanly good 

different Order tthich stems from p 
disciplme-in fact when the evrero ^ 

a marked disruption of the go purposeful acmnty Mill usually 

Order which stems from u, 11 persist even without 

he less than the pm drop s lence > ^ conformity to legal require 

adult control 0 '’"''“”,^ FnTlea^nmg and temporanl) putung aside 
ments respect for authont) and le^mg learned* Then the 

ones own immediate wishes are I re acnvities m an 

heattv ie re^r gnen ro /e rights and pn^Ieges of 

orderly manner with construcnv c self-discipline 

others may be considered the goals oi or instrucuon that 

°'S«rrr«.ee dirr.ffme mj “mproi ef behavior The aim 

molds improves strengthens ,„a„,duil s umque personalit) 

regard to the d ^o g ,„dependenee 

:rarroureof..h^--& 

schools in the elemenwrv a, i.llf Deermher 

.AldoosHas'ey Cm We e „„„ of Depen*"" ” 

ms „ Cohens NeeW 
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teacher direction Tn the secondat) school direction becomes 50me«h« 
less erident— students are free to study tv hat the) wash uring 
stud) penods In college there is pracucall) no J™, Z, 

completion of assignments is the students’ responsibility ° " ’ 

there are numerous indications that independence can be achieved in 
earlier than the college level When given an opportunity, children 
continuallj surpnse adults with their abibty to be intelugenti) e 


directive . 

Another important aspect of the present view of discipline is 
directing of attention to causes rather than to symptoms Impose 
discipline has a tendenc) to follow misbehavior, whereas current isci 
pline seelvs to avoid misbehavior through expert teaching and appropriate 
curnculums * Authoritarian discipline often gets the immediate!) desire 
result of conformit), but m far too man) cases the tensions arc vente 
maliciously For instance, in a school where autocratic discipline pre 
vailed and where there was good order m the classroom, pupils did not 
talk back to the teachers lessons were done on time, and no one thought 
of running in the hallway there was sail evidence of a lack of discipline 
The school building was broken into on several occasions, supplies were 
strewn about, books were thrown from the shelves and there 


considerable breakage m out of the way places 
What methods, then, should be used in the process of disciplining 
Ideally, the classroom teacher should discover that the necessit) 
arbitrar) control should be secondary to the discipbne achieved by 
purposeful acnv it) 


1 We want discipline which recognizes the inherent dignity and rights 
of ever) human being rather than discipline attained through humilia 
tion of the undisciplined 

2 We want disaplme based on devotion to htmianitarian prtnetp^^^ 
and ideals In a democratic socict) , lo) alt) to the principles of freedom 
justice and cquabt) for all rather than discipline based on a narrower, 
more cgonstic affibauon of ‘ my group is essential 

3 c v% ant self-direction, self discipline, rather than discipbne based 
upon unquestioning obedience to a leader 

4 c w ant discipline based on understanding of the goal tn viev: 
rather than discipline based on taking someone else s w ord for specific 
appropriate beha\iors* 


Volocs end Oulcom.j of EITeclive Discipline Discipline is an essential 
factor both in securing the optimum development of individual poten 

•Sotmi F_ Cum and 'vicholas Mosaic} Four Schools of Discipline A S}"" 
thesis Sebool anJ Soetciy 87 87 Feb '*8 I9J9 
• George \ Shei lalos and Fntz Rcdl Dmpime for Today , Children md I o“'* 
ncu rcSBion In SshI K Richardson Washington National Education Association 

Association tor Supersu on and ComculumDcselopment, 1956 pp 7-8 
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mimes ami m |,s,„g harmomonsi, and prndnemelj. soail groups 

supers iscd at all times bj another «ho holds a place of amhoriti it is 
essential that discipline shall nlnmatclj come from nithn Alchounli ,t 
mij nor be safe to call autocratic discipline a cause of maladjustment it 
may salcl) he claimed as a contnboting factor When disaphnars 
mensurcs sene to stir up and aggraiate tensions and at the same time 
prohibit the release of feelings aroused a growing festenng emotion is 
created It is considered important to get the bad /eclings out m order 
to mike room for good feelings.* Alan) children are fortunate enough 
to find w a^ s to cypress their emotions both in and out of school othets 
ha\ e enough tension tolerance to stand up under the onslaught of tension 
Some hoMcser break down while attending school and orhere cjit) 
their tensions mto adulthood as weaknesses m their emotional stabihtj 
ElTcctivc discipline will teach reasonable conformitj respect for 
Jati and for pcop}e~Tcspect that anses from understanding and appreaa 
tion nthcr than a simulated respect that arises because it is demanded 
School authorities recognize that, while you can demand conformitj 
you must earn respect The former respect is an outgrowth of the 
opportunity to participate in common problems This difference can 
easily be recognized when a contrast is made between an autocratic 
clissroom where there are opposing camps of teacher and students 
and one in which the feeling has deteloped that all are embarked on a 
common enterprise To place much rcsponsibilirv’ on >oung children 
with their hmited marunty and experience for decision making and 
self direccon is expecting too much Owldren can be comfortable m the 
presence of firm and kindly authontv Often xoung children arc con 
fused by the lack of positive direction * 

Another value of self dtscipl nc is that »f develops social awareness 
and prtence m group participaaon The individual by participating in 
the planning and c^ec^tlon of policy is brought to a realizaQon that 
others have wishes and privileges that sometimes conflict with his own 
He can without makimj himself a nonentity more readth accept the 

fact that ttjs occasional]} necessaij to consider others 

Effective discipline prepares one for significant participation in demo- 
crane procesrea Confoncr, rs Tc,».rcd b„t swrmypad =cnv,t> n a 

resmeme influence on a functioning °d!S-^^e„rne™TiSl 

the worth of the individual and pnzes the fact that different petsons will 
*akrd.tte« contttbutiona m group ndfate Cooperative ptojecti 

•Doiodp W Biiutl « Oovpte I».r OiUio, fori PoUe 

pSi e auc. on 

Biilletm iS (4> W December 1957 
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group activity m discpUne, and other school 

SpeLnces. moreover, they must be a means to self-fulfillment, and 
expressions of conformmg for the sake of conformity 

The disaplme of purposeful activity tends to fulfiU the “ 

sansfving curiosity m need only look back upon our own 'ducauonal 
evpetnis to klw that many "of the tasks "hich we prformed^in 
school duUed cunosity by prescribing the sources 
the methods by which the results of study were to Tep')™ 
avoidance of failure, staying after school, or the loss of privil g 
the goal of study, rather than the satisfaction of cunositj Man) p p 
ha\e not had enough tension tolerance to withstand these ]’ 

e\en as adults, conanue to a\oid formal learning pursuits It is i 
for one to be ready to take up adult responsibilities if he has eco 
accustomed to hat mg his plans and methods laid down for him 
Discipline m the classroom has a threefold purpose (1) It s 
remote distracting factors from the teaching learning situation an 
direct activity that learmng will take place in an economical fas lo 
(2) The mental health and phj-sical safety and well being of all P^P 
must be safeguarded while they are under school auspices (3) Praco 
m conformit), cooperation, leadership follow ership, and person 
accountabibt)' that will prepare students for all that responsible citizen 
ship implies should be pronded 

Lack of discipline in the school and the home tends to produce an 
happ) children, because thej do not leam the important lesson ^ 
bending to the Avill of others is a ncccsit)’ if they are to get along 
social groups There are many adults who mamfest symptoms of men 
illness, which is at least partially due to their ne\er ha\ing learned eit e 
internal discipline or the necessity for conformmg to external contro 
Tlicse symptoms take such forms as enme, excessive use of alcon . 
cheating for selfish purposes, inabilitv to hold a job, dissatisfacuon m 
mamage relations, and lack of determination in pursiung an objective 
There are some who feel that improper discipline in the schools is 
contnbuting factor to increased jmemle delinquency " 


FAaORS IN WHOLESOME DISCIPLINE 

In the following discussion the vicw'point is taken that coeraon niaj 
compel conformity and lead to the performance of disagreeable task^ 
but that It docs not lead to genuine discipline In addition, it is assumed 
that attention and effort flow from interest, that love for literature. 

* John Mimn Rich, “The Problem of Freedom in the Classroom " Socul 
SO 22-2}, Jinnarj, 1959 

* “Ten Cnucams of Public Cdacatjon,** op eit^p 152 
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mathematics or for social responsibilities is an outcome of clTccnic 
motivational techniques ** 

Teacher Direction Has Its Place in Effective Discipline Do not expect that 
pupils wll automatically be read> to assume responsibilities for sdf 
direction It may be necessary imnally to call some pupils to order No 
harm mil be done to a delicate personality if the pupils understand 
that utatnately the teacher is responsible for acceptable classroom con 
duct Governmental business and educational otpmzations al male 
use of specialists and crpetts Children should leant rtat ptopcti) 

constituted authority « This Mill 

o P„m, Reouisile Is 10 Underilond the Nolure of Children Ihis 

conduct 15 the result of ill conceiveo p 

malicious intent freedom nf movement To 

situaoon It is natunl for s ^ 

restnet this freedom ooneccK^ to ptovid^ for rest from both physical 
"tal I’lities 

limited physical vitality '« of individuals m the class is 

Understanding the interests ^ ,g,c.,t= academic 

,ust as necessary in cnnstrucn c,nc 

instruction Spontaneity in v i,,), ntspecl for cMdren os 

child to avoid ' her knoMS enough about the back 

persons should imply that „( behavior is rcallv o« 

ground of each to be able '» I” ? ^ ,„d hts disappointments 

of line avlth his nature his baclg d ^ ^ 

Wholesome Disc pi oe Mo ds Sh ^ undermine Ins 

words or aeuons 

feTov! ^udenfAo^ P'--' TSc at-n^bar ecp'Ji.s.ons and 
Corporal punishm 


rainc* '•r _ 

-S'sihsmcl 7-0 

anJ nston Inc, IVJJ U 


rrammj rrorm '■cm 
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approach, too, should be the outgrotvth of pupil 

discussion instead of being adopted because of a teachers p p 

prompting The significance of the adult’s example is 

Lecdote about a mother who took her young son to “ P^y^^ob^ 

men she said, “I just don’t know how I can teach ^0™"^ 

courteous,” the psychologist asked her, ‘ Do you say Please an 


you’5” 


Keep Pupils Busy with Interesting Tasks Interest is 
the individual with some object, goal, or person Identification in 
sense is not unlike the defense mechanism, since it implies ^ , 

oneness with — a community of feeling Interesting tasks are those " 
the pupil feels are significant to his own being and aims, he sees t ei 
relationship to his needs and wants Busy and interested pupils have no 
time for acts that would keep them from their accepted goals, an 
activities that interfere with accepted objectives are the ones whic are 
objectionable and annoying to iJie classroom teacher This means t 
teachers hate the responsibility for clarifying the goals and rcmin mg 
students of them , . 

Emphasize !he Rewards Which Are Inherent m the Work ot Hand W * 
this docs not necessarily imply that rewards and prizes have no place m 
motivation, it docs imply that prizes should lead to intrinsic motivation 
The more quickly the shift to intrinsic motivation — the will to carry 
on pursuits for the saasfaction to be found m the tasks themselves can 
be made, the greater will be the assurance that connnuous learning 
become an cxpenence personally desirable to the learner Praise for 
work done, acknowledgment of individual contnbutions, and the display 
of results are means by Mhich the rewards that exist in the task itself can 
he kept in the minds of pupils All teachers should be prepared to 
answer the question “So what^” regarding subject matter, whether or 
not it is actuall) asked The teacher who cannot figure out the best 
reason m the world for teaching the worst subject is likely to be m 
cfTcctwe 

Strict Domination Should Be Avoided The uniformity of conduct 
stressed in stnee domination is contradictory to the innate and acqumed 
differences which exist between pupils While there must be order 
undcrl)ing produeme work, the lock-step procedures all too often used 
m classrooms do not bnng about continuously productive activity B 
has been shown abo\c that classroom docility lasts only as long as the 
dominating authont) is present. Work is done under compulsion rather 
than with spontaneity, with the result that, as an inevitable accompa*^* 
ment, a distaste for w ork is acquired 

Recognize !he Mores Existing in the Group This factor is related m 
understanding the nature of children, but it takes cognizance of the fa^^ 


the identificauon of 
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that motes differ hetveen one commumo and anotlier Local tatiatinns 
in stale of dress hairdos (mcludiiif hot s’ st> les) colloquialisms and 
political and social attitudes should not he htusquel, a.tacled ht d e 
Lchet One violation of group motes too common 
demanding that pupils report the misconduct of other pupils lliis 

indecision and p.. 

he^t^h^'^ger assay oath It hut^ 

by some tension or depmalion '' h;ch the child 

somenmes be necessa^ to for and if possible eliminate tlic 

teacher has a "-j-o demand confomrnv and obedience is 

causal factors of misbehavior pupil to give tip das- 

e.actl> the same category a ^ ,„Sng his nails 

dreaming, to stop „d!v to the fact that he shamed Mar> 

While a teacher “ i., be mas not lissc noticed 

into keeping her thumb |f ,„essn c hclias lots 

that Mary's insecurity nosv sho ^ ^ genmem class 

The point may be ' / instructor he did not unileistand the 

ssho said that sshen he told instructor, ihc msttuctur 

osplananon that had I"" .„u big. milk fed lout nr Iff 

roared. ' Wipe that gnn off >uur tac . i ^ 

OSS yiu out*^ the sundosv' In „,„c„te that tea mg 

of the penod. ' It secnis to me hat ^ > 

It IS a ssastc of tune' The in Instead, lie anssscrc 

s^r;?c rc'rt^^ ■ " 

rh”Xhnp3- f^r 

ance to business, b'ca^y^^l, fechngs n „ |p,„d 

^SeXterV^Hr;.; mp"X=XnTactnalll make 

m them b\ 
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fidencc teachers have m them They cn,oy hvmg up to 
they hnovv matute conduct .s evpected, they will «nvc or it On 
occas.on, a student maj not be able to live up to the high “ 

pectation, but that situation will provide an opportunity to sti 
growth by saying “Well, this was a prett>- difficult program for >o , 
but I’m sure that next time youMl come even closer to perfect a 
ment ” 


IMPROVING MENTAL HEALTH THROUGH DISCIPLINE 

The following suggestions for impro\mg mental health through good 
discipline are in accord with the democratic values chenshed in Amenca 
culture - 

Rrmness Is Necessary One of the frequently mentioned criteria ot m 
tuntv IS ability to consider the wishes and welfare of others The ego- 
centric behavior that is charactenstic of childhood must yield to the mote 
altnusac behavior that marks the true adult Regardless of how 
mently we may declare that "They are children only once,” the ac 
remains that there are ‘ musts” m society If teachers and parents do no 
teach the lesson, peer groups will teach it w ith less kindness and wth 
regard for consequences to the personality A middle course .. 
sought between the lack of firmness exhibited m pampering the crul 
and the repressiveness of autocratic demand While children should not 
be permitted to "rule the roost,” neither should good order be based on 
the whim of the teacher The criterion for firmness, therefore, should be 
‘‘What action, rules, and mores are m the best interest of the group 
Particularly in the beginning, teachers maj even go so far as to loo 
for opportumnes to exercise their authority, so that the pupils will know 
that firmness will always be used This is parucularl) important v'heo 
the students are testing the new teacher — and this tesung w ill take plac® 
until his reputation is w ell established 

Discipline Should Be Appropnote ond Consistent This is an admoniuon 
difficult to clarify, because, m order to be appropnate, measures for 
checking disapproved conduct must be varied One lad had an unexcused 
absence, because he wanted to go swimming with some of last yo^^ 
graduates Another lad cut because he had a chance to work m some- 
one’s garden and earn money with which he could buy a cherished 
biology book Appropriate discipline takes into account the individual 
the time, the total situauon, and the degree to w hich the behavior differs 
from the individual s typical responses 

Consistency is paying uniform attention to a given kind of respoos® 

"Lawrence E Vredevoe, Tnctices m School Discipline Aviencan School 
Board Journal, 159 19 21 July, 1959 
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7'^" procedures ,„ ,he mdmdual One 

dislTove^oF 1 ““ ff rf" 'Kcfier and the class 

to S e , ■’“nog 'he Dme others ere presenGng ntatemis 

to the class, the mterrupuon should not be frowned upon at one ome 
and Ignored at another 

A Good Adult Example Should Be Set Much behasior is learned by 
direct nniration and much by means of unconscious imitation or sugges^ 
non Pupils ti) to mutate their admired teachers Dpeciall) m high 
school, bo)s and girls consciously aim to pattern their behavior after 
tcachcre whom the) have selected as ‘heroes’ For this reason, the 
teacher’s attitude toward aspects of discipline (lying cheating, work 
Inbirs use of criticism) has direct influence on the conduct of the young 
people If thc^ hear the teacher making excuses which the; know arc nor 
genuine, if the) hear him laughing about havnng been given too much 
change, if the) arc present when he criticizes his fellow teachers and 
administrators, they ma) think of these behaviors as appropriate 
Teachers somcemes object to being considered modeh because they 
feel that It IS unreasonable to expect them to be paragons of virtue Form 
nately, the) do not have to be ^rfect Recently, a few practical ps)choI 
ogists have let parents know that occasional lapses from consistent 
serenity will not irrevocably spoil the growth trends of their offspring” 

A parent may lose control of his temper once m a while without feeling 
that he has committed an error that cannot be corrected Similarly, 
tcichers need not feel that the) are lost souls if they become irritated 
now and then It is the teachers characteristic or typical behavior- 
most often seen b) the scudenc—that is absorbed into his own reaction 
patterns If the teacher cannot always be a perfect example of self 
discipline— a few do seem to approach this ideal— he can at least make a 
consistent effort to grow toward better self-control It is not going too 
far to sav that the most fortunate pupils are those who can watch their 
own teacher growing and learning with them They have a d)mamic, 

a changing, a developing model before them 

Use the Processes of Reosonm? Teachers should explam to ernng 
students the reasons for rules and regufaaons m general and the reason for 

speafic m pvci. «s« « TZ ,3 

moment of emotwol stress thett b too Brest a 

said will deeeneraie into ivranglmg and nagging Teachers should not 

»Ihe r„L MeG.» Hill Boot Co^pan, lac 

19S4 p 245 
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^vay5” Too often, the child honestU docs not knots the anstters 
quHOons It would be better to trj to get him to sec 
feelonthereccningend of thetety 1"= 

It is apparent that reasoning used for disciphnarj purposes 
effeenve when the conversational approach, rather than 

exatninauon method is used The talks should take place during a peno 

of emouonal calm or neutrahtj , and the discussion might well begi ) 

analyzing the problems of someone else 

Provide for Substitute Behaviors It is w ise to suggest substitute beh 
instead of simpl) prohibiting a specific act. Instead of the , 

slapping the child’s hand, for getting into the drawer of hniv^s 
saying “No, no” or “Stop that,’ it is recommended that the child 
allowed to become aware of the forbidden area, but that, as a part o t 
total procedure, he be gwen something with which he_may_pj^_^^^ ' 
SimilarK, teachers, instead of forbidding interruptions, may ^ ^ 
pupil to w ait his ow n rum and then make some thought-out contnbuDom 
Instead of the pupil s being told that he must study, an attempt * , 

be made to discos er wh) he is not interested in the project at 
to help him find something that will challenge him An effort might e 
made to show him why the paracular project has reference to his own 
growth and development. If bojs on a basketball tnp are acting m a 
rowdj manner in restaurants, perhaps thc)’ need to know just how tne 
behavior can be improved so that they will get ancntion for behaving 
as gentlemen 

[ Providing subsurute actlv^tles indicates a recognition of these trutns 
1 that behavaor is caused, that the ulnmate aim of discipline is sc 
direction, that growth is an tndivndual process, and that a mature indiv idu 
must get along without constant supervision^Substitution i s a me^ ° 
recognizing that repression, at best, has only a temporarv valiK Repre^ 
Sion may lead to the individual’s harboring resentments and frustrations 
to the point of his becoming an unbalanced personality , or it may cause 
the pent up feelings to be released later in antisocial w ays 

Discipline Should Be Democratic Democratic discipbne has a tnp*“ 
advantage (1) It is m accord with the objectives and principles of 
society, (2) it tends to capitalize on individual assets and thus provndes 
a means of stimulating growth toward adult independence and self direc 
tion and (3) it lessens the chances of generating habits and tensions 
that are harmful to mental health These advantages can be noted lO 
classrooms where democratic dtsctplme has been tned, and thev ^rc 
given pointed illustration m c-vpenmental situations 

Kurt Levvm and associates” earned on a senes of experiments lO 

"Kun Lew in Ronald Lippitt and Ralph K White “Patterns of Aggre«'” ^ 
hasior m Expcrimentallj Created Social annates” The Journal of Social Psychol 
ogy, 10 271-299, 1919 
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uhich araficiallj created social climates (invohing club actiMtics) wefc 
compared with regard to their effect on the bchaMor of tenyear-otd 
bo^ s One climate w as democratic, i e , policies v ere matters of group 
decision, goals were discussed and the leader suggested alternamcs, 
members uere free ro work with whom thc} wished, division of tasks 
w as left to the group, and the leader praised or criticized w ork imper- 
sonally Another climate was authontanan, ic, policj was determined 
by the leader, steps were dictated one at a time, the leader designated 
working groups and tasks, and praise and criticism were personal m 
nature The third w as a laissez fairc group, i e , there w as complete free- 
dom for group or personal decision without leader participation, the 
leader said he would help if asked but took no other part groupings 
were determined without the leader, comments on work were infre- 

ouent, and no attempt was made ro interfere 

The EFOUPS .Fere equated as far as possible, and after sis weeU the 
follouing results were noted Aggressive actions per meeting 
the laissLfaire group, thirtv -eight, for the autocratic group, thirty , 
and “he denfoctaL group, tvienty It is to be noted .ha, in the 
autocratic group some of the boys shorted apathetic reactions 

ludeed that the^ bovs in the autoctaoc group were apithtuc '» 
juageu mat me ; , „ ubereas acuons Mere spontaneous, 

r'am-^tic nrudr«»'b«fiH" 

members, they they hid in the laissez faire 

they needed more direction P sharn nsc in iggression 

group If the viorl. continued almost normall) 

in the autoctaac group, ^ n„e pieUd on b) 

in the democraoc /''"“P y them m the autocratic group-avo 
others, had life made ' noted in the democranc 

such boys dropped out ^ g ,he statement "Rather clearly 

group Their pnde in n ork « ' " atmosphere seemed to be the 

the work products of pndeful mi-nership There 

ob|CCts of aggressive „„up, but the results as a whole 

were disturbances m the deni consttucine ape I" 

seem fo indicate that discp hn dcs eloped ptonipti) Remits 

autocratic group, undesimbk 

similar to those repotteu n . , 

classroom • l , of Cooslnidltii Diitlphne Tl’O “o 

Implomonling the P''""''!’ promote good mental health suggest 

289 
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conversation, something about each student — ^^vhe^e he Jives, wiwt 
interests are, what special abilities he has, or what he does in his spare 
time , , 

3 Explain to the pupils specifically what is to be accomplis e 
Youngsters m the primary and the elementary school will need to ave 
this explanation in terms of immediate goals, whereas pupils in hig 
school may tend to be satisfied with the outlining of more remote 6®*^ 
Frequent restatement of the goals and discussion of the degree to wnic 
they ha\e been and are being accomplished will incite the students to 
purposeful efforts 

4 Students can be encouraged to take part m making disciplinary 
pobey, they should also be given a part m establishing and maintaining 
classroom routines Many teachers, at both the elementary and the 
secondary level, have discovered that giving pupils special duties to 
perform reduces the need for imposed controls Recognizing and praising 
the pupils’ contribution w ill reinforce their willingness to help 

5 Courtesy is a matter of spirit as well as of form, thus, a teacher 
should not only habituall) say ’ Please” and “Thank you,” but he should 
have the tone of courtesy in his voice A visitor m almost any school can 
find in some classroom a teacher who is attempting to overcome the hum 
of activity by raising the pitch and increasing the volume of his voice 
The inner poise that comes through having good mental and physical 
health and the confidence that comes through having work carefully 
planned will help to control the tensions that show themselves m a 
stramed speaking voice 

6 Try to strengthen the pupil’s feelings of personal worth This can 
be done by scaling tasks to his ability Thus, the experiences of success 
and failure -will be more equitably distributed and ego feelings vviU 
enhanced A spint of genuine friendliness is another snmulant w 
feelings of worth 

GROUP DYNAMICS AS AN APPROACH TO DISCIPLINE 
Group Dynamics and the Teacher Group behavior, being a factor m 
the need for acceptance and recognition, has considerable influence on 
school morale It also sigraficandj affects academic achievement, mas- 
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The' 1 °"*"°"' *'"■ f«''"S5 of sooimty and kids of aspmaon. 

T' “ “ dominant of ,hc pttsa,l,„g mcnraf 

Jgiene m the classroom A gronp Smtatom best when its parts n nchro- 
nize, when there is agreement on common goals and when cooperation 
can be sustained These characterisncs can best be achieied when inth- 
rtduals -mthm the group are understood and encouraged to contnhurc 
to group well being 

Classroom groups are composed of a xanecy of mduidask, virb 
varying origins and objeemes and, as such, contains cliques and sub- 
groups To achieve opamum growth for mdisiduals— the socialized, the 
isolate, and the deviate — all must be made to /ircl comfortable The 
Socialized tidl present on!^ minor problems that can be met b) agreeing 
on common goals by giung each a chance to contribute, and bj re- 
specting the vieu'pomt of each The tsohre needs to be proxtded with a 
fjaend, introduced to small working groups where he can feel persona! 
support, and only gradually be made a part of the larger total group 
He should be paired with those who show positnc response to him 
(sociometrv can provide clues) The fnendimess of a teacher is para 
mount The dcMate should recewe encouragement for an) positjie 
contribution he makes or abilities which be shows The teacher can 


through explanation of the reasons for deviant behavior, help e\cn scry 
young pupils understand the mts&eha\mg pupd 
As Che teacher shows and explains the nature of cooperatrv'c endeavor— 
by accepting pupils, discussing goals, and prondmg a posirnc e/notionaJ 
tone — there deseiops a X.e feehng, which enhances the stabili^ of the 
group A djvisjon of rcsponsibilioes and roles occurs Leaders, idea 
“men,” poxvers behind the scenes, fa\orites, buffoons, cnucs. executors, 
and peacemakers emerge The teachers must learn to identifs and 
capitalize on these roles, since the) proside the means for xanous 
mdmduals to be accepted for the contributions thc) make '* 

Group Dynamfe* Of a Diftlplinciy Prolett Group guidance has been 
used as an approach to rehabilitation, and not as a punime disapUnary 
measure, m the jumor high schools of Sam;r Barbara, Czlifomia- Conven 
oonal dWftoon periods had failed to reform a number of jncomgiblcs 
who collected many dements Therefore, weekly mcenngs, during as- 
scmblv penods for eight to nsehe pupils xxere arranged in order to 
discuss their problems The counselor explained that the atm of the 


“iXTumv M HormMrz. ‘The Twcher Vtdaei Croop Foren’' m 
,!•* Te„eheT 1959 ^Mjbook, Assocuwon for SufWTKKsn and Cumculum D««lop- 

“PmlSchiSii!"' ■ 

tcmSCompnj.lK-W-’.Pf’ 
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mceangs ^^as to change attitudes so that their actions Mould shoM the) 
could hie and iiork Mnth others The group members decided on a 
miramum length of time after iihich one could then go to the counsc or 
and ask for release This pro\ided an opporrunitj for counseling an 
further airing of feelings The counselor acted as a fnend and, while the 
necessit) for observing rules was stressed, the feelings of the pupil 
accepted e\en when the conduct was not The counselor let it be 
that pupils could be ‘ made” to behave but that it was desirable for the 
pupil to accept responsibihtv for changing himself In the counseling 
groups the pupils discussed their merit reports, reasons for being referre 
to the group, and wajs of improving behavior They discussed human 
needs and feelings Time was taken from the group meetings for t e 
writing of penodic reports on progress Topics for discussion an 
wnting included such things as grades, teachers, attendance, promouo^, 
dates parents graduaoon, citizenship, and report cards It was felt that 
the results of this group guidance were good — judging b\ changes m 
expressed attitudes and overt behavnors The sessions indicated that pnpiis 
need the support of a counselor, the cooperation and understanding oi 
other school staff members and teamwork with and of their peers” 
Group dynamics was used with eighth grade girls who were intohco 
in running away from home, truancy, drinking, and sexual promiscuit> 
Individual counsebng had proven inadequate, partialK because of time 
limitations Six girls met with a psvchologist and their teacher, held 
informal group sessions, and talked freely m a permissive atmosphere 
about their problems The aim of becoming self directive and of under 
standing themselves and others seemed to have been achieved after 
eleven weekly meetings, a follow up snidv made six months later showed 
that the girls had maintained the growth which had developed b\ the 
end of the project There was no evidence of regressive behanor, the 
girls could cope with their problems and tolerate frustraaons, thes 
realized that others had problems, and they reduced their tensions by 
ainng their feelings ’* 

Group Counseling and Pupil Achievement The importance of group 
identification and support is demonstrated in several projects involving 
underachieving pupils in vanous grades One such studv involved ten 
underachicvnng second third and fourth graders These children met 
for two hours a dav, four da\s a week for a total of sixr\ to eightv 
penods Remedial instruction and group counseling receiv ed about equal 
attennon m each period Some pupils were withdrawn while others were 


" Paul Cra-rt ford “A Disciplmar> Group Guidance Project," in Helen I 
(ed ), Coumelmz and Leammg through Small group Discussion Madison, " «*• 
Monona Publications, I9J8 pp 

■•(Jucntm R Br\an and Edna M ^ounLer “A Multiple Counseling Project 
Prc-dclmqucnt Eighth-grade Girls " in Driver ibid^ pp 293 297 
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‘'‘““P'"' ''““IF. Music, an, drama and 

im,ng „„e lomcriniB mclmfcd m ,hc counseling sessions Tlie first 
sessions svere used to identifj problems Later ones ivere designed to 
gise msight into the nature of thetr problems through free discutsion of 
svishes outcomes of action and attitudes TasU uete designed iihich 
required pupils to uorl. together m groups Eight of ten pupds benefited 
from the group sessions Gams m achiciemcnt as mdicared on stand- 
ardized tests, ranged from one to three grade Jciels and abilm to «ork 
independently was demonstrated It Mas found that ability to work m 
groups nas cotrehted lurh success m academic pursuits Success m 
Morlang with the small group earned over into Mork in the regular 
classroom ’* 


Any class has its leaders its show-offs its idea men its evcutucs and 
Its peacemakers, and troublemakers When the teacher recognizes the 
indniduals who plaj these xanoas roles it will be easier to accomplish 
the tnapr goals of edocooon Jr is troe that pupds haie learned and prog 
ress has been made through competition reward and independent apph 
cjfion but if IS hkel) that even better progress can be made wlicn wc 
realize the moination which is inherent m group processes rurthcrmorc 
as group djnamics are utilized the pupil will get m addition to his 
academic growth practice m perfomimgm groups— which m some form 
or another will be an inescapable part of his life 'rmallj teachers can 
no longer take for granted the traditional claisroom organization The\ 
must learn to deal with the classroom conscious)) and delibcntcl) as a 
group that may thwart as well as support and stimulate the learnings for 
which schools assume responsibility ** 


HANDICAPS TO IMPROVED DISCJPIINE 

The improvement of disciplman procedures will be the outcome not 
only of an undEHiamling of ihc faciore uhich male for gocnl ilirapline 
but also of a rcalizaoon of the outstanding obstacles ujih which one 


must deal ,,,, , , 

Teacher fnseeunty I* a Deterrent lo Effective Discipline U hue teacher 
nersonahn is ooh one of nianj riemcnls in good discipline ll is con 
idered to be the most essential factor" When such dungs as hating been 
reared bj aurocranc parents uoriy nier financttl affans. concern nicr 
•Gale E. Jmen Small-group Cborarlmg tor bodet aehic. mg Pnmit, Seliool 
Children ’■iinrott W Kawah l> Home mJ AtchihalJ « 

AodenorseL roldnm^^ """ 

Inc.. 1956 p 127 Vr,rt. Red! Duop/tae fer TeJjr fC/f/Jrm anJ tMl- 

.George ^ f ^ R do ^ Auoein.", 

and Coeoeolueo Poetopeoene p CO 
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,ob tenure, lack of harmonious relations stith fellou workeR and admn- 
Ltrators, and pressing family responsibilities cause the teacher to feel in 
secure, he is hkelv to create a tense classroom atmosphere This, in turm 
reacts on the pupils, who may be stimulated to acts of misconduct or, 
the very least, be disposed to emotional outbreaks The teacher then - 
comes more imtated and the tension is heightened The teachers m- 
secuntv also may make the normal behaMor of youngsters appear to him 
as syTuptoms of disobedience and rebellion Thus, both the view an e 
situanon are altered by the teacher s emotional state 

Inadequac\ of the teacher has the same effect If his lesson plans 
superficially prepared, or if his knowledge of the subject matter ^ 
quate, he dreads having the students ask questions that will re\eal 
lack of knowledge A teachers inadequacy may also spring from a lac 
of knowledge of the general principles of child growth and the psycho 
og\ of childhood and adolescence This leads to a misinterpretation o 
behavior and moti\ es 

While other factors — ^administration, home background, physical plant, 
the temper of the times — must be recognized, it will pay the teacher to 
look w ithin himself w hen seeking to achie\ e a free and relaved atmosphere 
in which work progresses with a spmt of enjoyment and energ\ 

An Outmoded Philosophy of Educotion Hondicops Discipline Many 
books, m their entires, ha\e been detoted to the philosophies of edo» 
non, and, still, there is b\ no means unnersal aCTeement on what tn* 

- ^ - which 


tenets of a sound philosophy should be. How e\ er, on a few points 


relate directly to the matter of discipline there is widespread, if not um 
^ersal, agreement. 

One aspect of philosophy which bears directly on discipline has to do 
with the emphasis placed on the mastery of subject matter, as contraste 
with that on pupil growth and the development of independent thought 
processes "* The ty\ o are not neccssanly in opposinon to each other, 
fact, most desirably , they should be emphasized side by side Many of the 
difficulnes in discipline m the school anse because so much emphasis i5 
placed on subject matter mastery that indwidual differences in ability 
and interest are completely ignored When teachers accept the y lew that 
subject matter is only' a means of fostenng pupil groy^th and not an end 
in Itself, a long step tow ard more cffecti\ e discipline w ill hay e been taken. 

An encouraging degree of growth has taken place m recent y cars ^ 
the direcoon of eyaluanng what constitutes pupil misbehanor Fe^ 
teachers would agree with the atatudes and concepts which p^e^ ailed id 
some oldtime schools Sloyyness m learning is not today considered nus* 
bchayior or innate perverseness, it is instead considered a symiptom that 


“FrtdencL. Maver Vkilosopby of Education for Our Ttme, Nr 
Odyssc) Press, Inc., 1958 p 156 


\orl. Tilt 
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frimd mT ?\v T HfCguhrmcs 

frimd m L k « .clman s stiidi (see the section on Earlier Cbncepts of 

ind neglect of homework nrc still frowned upon but they are se/dom 
treated as senous More recent studies’* show that teachers siews on be 
hat lor problems arc coming closer to that of mental h) gicmsts 
Another factor rehmg m dacipiine and cdacanona] phsiosophy has 
to do with responsihilir) for conduct In the pise this was thouerht to 
r«r solcft upon the tcichcr An> attempt on the part of sonic idtcnrttr 
oils pupil rn suggest that pupils parncipite w rule making seas looked 
upon as csuicncc of siiliscrsion or a rcliellious attitude Todaj discipline 
IS a group concern students base a soicc in the making of regulations 
the) has e their commirtccs co mike suggestions to the group and they 
dclegitc responsibiht) to mcrubers of the group to sec that the decisions 
art executed 


Belief Thef Punfihment Imprevei Behavior ft on Obifoele Id Good DIs 
upline A stud) of the histors of penal methods indicates that punishment 
has uniform!) been a failure as far is improved behavior control is con 
cemed Tlie largeness of the number of persons who have relapsed into 
crime and who had been in mstiiunons which use repressne methods 
of punishment had for a long time been attributed to the deep seated 
cnminalitv of the convict Todi), there is an increased emphasis upon 
the search for background causes of cnminaJity, upon devising tnethods 
for temo\ mg or amclionnng these ciuscs and upon attempts to substitute 
better responses Tins is accomplished b) tr) mg to create mdiv idual feel 
ings of worth h) reaching productive skills and by giving the criminal 
relative freedom md more rcsponsibiht) Although the press of numbers 
in pnvons is so great that senous obsticics stand in the way of pumng 
such methods to the test, there is vi idesprcad agreement that the rehabdi 
ration of inmates is more likel) than when the emphasis is on retribution 


and punishment 

Punishment imposed on pupils in the school has a still less secure basis 
tlian fnOTisIimcnt used in dcslm^ smh cnnimnls The control is external 
and does nothing to secure the internal direcuon that is dearable in our 

socictv Although nunisfitucncroa) produce immediate conforaiity there 
« TOO much danger of later senous disorder-when the pnpil u remosed 
from the reigning authont> -involved m ,ost.f)ing its use in school 


»r. n rii. ,n,l I \V Miller Tcarfiets Attrtudes and Quid fiehavior Prob 
»D B ntu f 27 msti im Don^iS A>, m 

Icms" CfciWrrn', Beba^.or PonUnd Ore 

tewgantm Hunter Chances m Teichen Attitodes toirard Chadreni 
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Pumshmcnt docs someth, nu to ch.ldrcn I^hsnce on 
somethme to too too This .s j h«jrd Choose pomshmeot oter the 
•• ' \x3\ and \ou will come to build a point of riev. 


slow stcad\ talking 
about people IncrcasingU \ou 
sters are basicalh cmI basicalK uncooperative 


ill find \ ourself thinkmc that soung 
out to get \ our 


'^Pmishmcnt lures )ou tnto th,s attitude It .s so 

and the next nme thete u, last htealonn ,t .s there aca.n Soon sou be 
comeasupet-eensot \ ou stop et d from sho« me 
There is no surge of anti life inside of children Children a 
hhe s ourself Life is more pleasant all around sshen sou talk ssnlh t cm, 
explain discuss and interpret* 

Some of the possible pcmiaous results of arbitrar\ punishment include 
tnekerv or King to outsvit adults hatred of adults the desclopmenr 
atotudes of fear, manifestations of cruck\ and intolerance, mabng i 
recipient feel unwonh\, and creating a desire to ‘even the score 

Failure to Recogniie Individual V/orth and Differences Inhibits Disoplme 
Failure to recognize differences interferes with wholesome disaphne m 
several obvnous wavs (1) Ancntion is turned onlv upon the svnip om. 

(2) Teachers tend to adopt regulations that have to do onl) with the act. 

(3) The fact that procedures of disaphne hav e v anous effects on different 
persons is ignored (4) E.\temal control cames with it the imphcaoon 
that a pupil IS incapable of making wise decisions for himself ObviousK 
these techniques of which the shameful consequences have been alreadv 
appraised above have no place m educational procedures which prof^ 
to be aiming at dev doping beucr adjusted members of socictv , w ho w 
regard learning as a continuing and enjov able adv enrure 

Expecting Control to Be Achieved Suddenly Is on Obstacle to Disciphn® 
Since growth requires practice there is httlc hope that the demand for 
unquesnomng compliance throughout the \cars m school will result lO 
self-direction as an adult. Neither at the first-grade level nor dunng tbc 
senior )ear in high school would a teachers lectunng on the advantages 
of personal control result in a sudden change m the pupils viewpouit^ 
Small beginnings that are followed b\ extended opportunities for pupu 
self-direcaon provide the chances for dev dopment of the mental hv gie^® 
viewpoint of disaphne 

Some teachers, pamcularlj at the secondarv level who know that 
prev lous pracoce in self-direcaon is lacking might ci' e up hope of affect 
ing the continmt) of development. Such a view is needlessU pessimisuc- 
Lrarmng and the development of skills are dependent upon the level oi 
maturation of the mdividual Secondarv -school pupils are more niatorc 

*• James L Hsmes, Jr., Bebrtor and Mnbeba-ior Englewood Qiffs N J PJVJi' 
uce Hall, Inc., 1955 pp 65-<»6 
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"f '“■'"'S'™ “<« ■" tfce natter of etpenence then are 
d.r?ct,on'ulA rtwprogrZ.nleamra.self 

hat c o o oT ^ ”°' *= «=“hcr need 

ha.e no concern about the matter because it mil be mien care of later 
in the first place not all pupils ijo on to the secondari school In the second 
place otcrleaming is an economic pnnciple of leamini; TTie secondart 
pupil who has had prior practice mil leant this iroporont lesson more 
tliiirou^hlt rimhcrmore there is a danger that some poor past habits and 
candimning of the pupils may counterbalance the faiorable present cn 
tironment Teachers must begin mih confidence in their abiho to capi 
talize On the capacit) ) outh has for grow th 


SUMMARY 


Contempnrars educnnonil theor\ emphasizes the idea that w holesomc 
pupil control js self director! sociaUx onented behzi lor stems from 
purposeful acmit) Happ\ and productisc citizens must learn that the 
welfare of others is a means of sccunng their own personal cnjojinent 
of Unng This is most easilv accomplished when each person can per 
ceit e his own identity w ith the group 
Wholesome disapline can be dereJoped svhen teacher direction is posi 
tue but also cooperame fair consistent and attentne to mdmdual 
differences Such discipline depends on teachers who hate a thorough 
InoTvledge of growth principles m general and an appreciation of the 
specific causes of behavior m terms of the school and out-of school bac^ 


grounds of indmduah 

Tlie nest er concept of pupil control requires that remedial measures be 
consistent and appropriate that a good etaropJe of self-control be set b) 
the teacher and rhar to as great an extent as possible substitute activi 
ties be provided to release undesirable tendenacs Group control based 
on the process of reasomng is the ina)or ob|ecuac of discipline because 
svhen achtesed icis a means of de\eiop)n3 welt ad;usted individuals who 
will have had the advantage of practice m democratic methods 
Among the handicaps to the achievement of improved procedures of 
discipline in the classroom one of the most important is the lack of funda 
mental secunn and confidence that characterizes the teacher himself 
Another handicap still centering about the teacher f«s ro do wnh 
uccupnug uuuicmfiumrv uducmionii] philiaophl ind shaking off the be 
hef that harsh pumshment has n helpfuf infhieuce un the oue "Jo « P“" 
ished Other obstaefes lo impro.ed dBophne anse fnim a failure lu 
recoumze individual worth and individual differences or from a lack of 
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.pp„aat.on of .hac is implied in .He belief .hat gro.v ,b tabes place cc - 

TtT’^rS’lt group ■>>-■“ of "p^biel".::; 

strueme pupil control The ■"'>'"7'’" combine to 

release of tensions, the realization of shared difficu t.« 
teach better conduct and to '-^le pup^ to m rsM ttair 
effectl^e academic achie\cmcnt Gro P" . , l_ means of 

bLvior and remedial schoohiork have been found to be mea 

capitalizing on group Ay namics 


STUDY AND DISCUSSION EXERCISES 

1. Suramanze uhat ten cxpcnenced tcachcre J'' ^aeref w itTthe 

mentals of good classroom discipline Docs their consensu g 

'■r ruh« u;''’.r:or:;cv m d.sciphne tested .o unde^ding indi- 

siduals’ Interpret ‘What's fair for one is fair for all in terms 
lanonAip ^ ^ ^ eapcnencc, an ciamplc of a teacher s be 

havior being reflected in his pupiU’ behavior’ behavior of 

4 Cite some examples, from >oor ou-n experience, of how the bena 
mdindnals is conditioned by the group m w hich thev f oncuon „ j „d m 

5 Wh> do >oa think there has been such success m academic tb or ^ 

improving behavior when group counseling has been the focal emphasu 
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CHAPTER 1 1 


TEACHING METHODS AND MENTAL 
HEALTH PRACTICES 


Children not only learn reading, wnang, anthmetic, geometry, chem 
istry, and history, but the) arc, at the same time, learning certain attitudes, 
interests, habits, ideals, and ambitions While he is imparting the mechan 
leal skills of reading, the teacher of reading inevitably implants a like or 
dislike for reading, an interest m or a distaste for books, as well as a sense 
of ad\enture or of boredom in connccuon with books The sacnce 
teacher is, whether he w ishcs to or not, helping to dev elop an atotudc 
toward experimentation and research and either a respect for accurac) 
or a disdain for detail Moreover, these side learnings are often much 
more important than the isolated facts the pupil may be able to turn 
back to the teacher at the nme of the final examination Thus, the ac- 
quiring of information is inevitably accompamed by the formulation or 
ideals, attitudes, and goals — which become part of the teacher’s responsi 
biUt) 

\ Since Icarmngs are complex, varied, and multiple, there is no teaching 
' method that will mevirabl) lead to success Certain emphases based 
on sound knowledge of the charactenstics and needs of children will 
tend, Jtow ever, to make successful whatever techniques a given teacher 
iray use Among these emphases might be listed the following 

1 The necessity for treating different children differently 

2 The importance of gaimng knowledge — as a source of personal 
satisfaction and as the basis for problem solving and continuing learning 

3 The role of pupil activity (both physical and mental) m efficient 
^ learning 

4 The greater vitality of learning acuvines which have meaning 
purpose for the learner 


236 
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These cmphiscs are stressed m the lanous sections of this chapter 


CmNG ANSWffiS VtftSUS SEEKING ANSWERS 

The Teacher's ‘ Complex ’ Some tcachincf methods have so momate a 
bearing on the mental health of school children that attention to them is 
warranted One of these >s the comp}e\ which man) rcacbere seem to 
ha\ c, that is that c\ crj question msed in class must be answ ered To 
make it c\cn more difficult a teacher often feels that the ansivers must be 
phrased in the exact words that he had m mmd when the question wtis 
asked The hazards to the child arc twofold first he is discouraged from 
seeking answers on his nun inimave because he knows that the answer 
m the end will be gi\cn In the teacher and in the teachers own words 
and second the pupil acquires the erroneous notion that there is an an 
swer to c\cr) problem Wendell Johnson states the difficult) as follows 


Human energy is never more extravagantly wasted than m the per 
sistent effort to answer conclusively questions that are vague and mean 
mgless pAibabh the niose »npfcsw»c indictment that can he made of 
our educational system is that it provides the student with answers but 
If « poorly designed to prov idc him w ith skill m the asking of quesoons 
that are effects ely directive of inquiry and evaluation Any attempt 
to impcc\c our edacanoaal ^stcro that docs not involve a clear rccogni 
non of this defect of it can hardly be expected to lead to substantial re 
form In fact any attempt to reeducate a maladjusted individual that 
does not Icav c him vv ith cffectiv e techniques of inquiry cannot be trusted 
to result in substannaJ and lasting benefits ' 


ft is basic t(X problem sohing that a pupi! should learn either that 
ajiswc/s are nor known m full or that if known m part they are tentative 
In no other way can he expect to meet the many complex and changing 
problems thnt he must face m a moting vsorld Remug questions 

Tthich do not get ansttered iilH Wp prepare the child to acquire the 
ahitel eo ad, US? to the man> ptoblems he not meet school He 
Mill have 3 better chante to acquite the ebdnj to do research and be 
prepared for the meillablc nine «hcn he Mill discoier that there are 
Lflicting anstvers to the same problem A teacher b, not alloumg a 


.Wendell Johnson Ptoph M Oo»dat,„ Ne« loti Hopet 5 Em, hem, HW 

p J5 B) pcrmiss on of the publirftcf 
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the pnvtlege of challeoging the teacher’s view, can do much that 

Lyd=stro^nmdtv.dual sab.hty to change 

M , a teacher of high school “^„„ently being 

She has definite ideas “ f IheVarp^e against her 

called the ‘welfare state’ Students know ^^blished 

views they will be given low marks Her bait 

that some of the more adventurous students deliberately 
her They look up arguments, )ust for the fun of presenting , 

ty taoVwhat'tbefesult wll’l be so. after the «« -^f^tly ^d 
nuddlc of the semester, they pretend to be converted a X 

their heads when she presents her views 

A high school boy related that he found it advantageous 
up at all in class He wanted to present the views he heard at horn 
farther and mother were both in the profession of teac i g n 
highly respected), hut because the views differed from thos 
teacher, he kept quiet. On the first attempts at the j 

flicting views, the instructor became so angry that his face re 
he shouted angrily at the lad Not only is such dogmatism discou ph 
to the inqumng mind of the child, but it is indicative of a c 
on the part of the teacher Knowing all the answers and ,ij 

nght to quesnon is not in accord with our ideals of democracy It 
be desirable from the standpoint of mental health, as w ell as of et e 
teaching techniques, if the teacher were to be a learner with the stu 
It would serve to launch them upon a cooperanve search for ^ 

which could result in the thrill of discovery and provide a basis for t 


continued growth and adaptability . 

An eighth grade teacher utilized this 3cu\e searching for ans^^J / 
getting the pupils to seek formulas for area and volume Placed on 
tabic were various objects — cylindeis, prisms, cardboard ’ 

squires and tmnglcs A pupil suggested that the appropriate formu a 
written on small cards and placed before each object Some 
formula for a figure or two others thought they did and others ha 
idea certain suggestions were wrong They decided to check their bo 
and then figure out wh) the formula worked Throughout, there " 
genuine interest and activity Whether rapport was the cause or obtc(^® 
of this procedure, interest was apparent to the observer, who stated, A ^ 
other teacher viould probably not miss the opportunity to lecture 
proper and improper answers Not Mr J — he was intent on getting 
pupils to search for answers’ 


In teaching we arc interested not onlj in i^hat is learned, wc 
equalU interested in hens it is learned For example throughout l»f® 
people face problems on which they need to gather pertinent infornw 
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ton, consider altemaovK, mile choices and test them ctaluate the 
conscgnenccs and draw coijchisions Some methods of 'rcachini. help 

SSlvdcWchdd Othefmetlm* 

actually detef children s clopmcnt of s«ch skills ’ 


THE ROlt OF INimST 

Interwc is rntimatefy refated to the concept of purposefulness In pen 
eral, whatever is done to smoDlate pupil interest uill also add to the 
pupil s comprehension of purpose 

Meaning and ImpQriance of Interest Interest may he defined as the 
spine sihich exists between the individual and some object, situation, per- 
son, or nctiuy The “spirit is a feclm^ of oneness uitli or a matter of 
identificaoon It should he noted that interest is not a discover) but. 
rather, something that is created Pupds are narurall) interested in v erj 
few things, they create their mtcrcsts by growrii, maturation and expen- 
ence or contact Interest is an acave feeling on the part of the pupil 
Teachen cannot male things mtcresnng They cm only set up the condi- 
tions whereby the pupil is encouraged or enabled to tale an interest 

Interest is another of those ke) matters which u e maj guardedl) refer 
to as being most important Many of the problems of teachers w ould be 
diminished (discipline, haphazard learning, lack of self realization o\er- 
dependence, stercotjped responses) if thev were to know and utilize the 
conditions which lead to the creation of interest. But perhaps the strong- 
est justification for samularing and capitalizing on interest resides m the 
fact that if we, as teachers, can help pupils dei elop genuine interests, x\ e 
shall hav c accomplished that all imjwmnf goal of getting pupils to regard 
learning and education as a lifelong process 


On graduation from high school, what a box loves is vast!; more 
important than what he knows AVTut companions docs he choose’ 
What books does he voluntari/j read? What ideals does he harbor? 
These are the really significant characccnsocs whicli determine his life s 
career Does he chum wirii wholesome pals, does he read choice liter- 
ature does he enjoy good lectures, docs he participate in harmless rec- 
reation, does he take an rnterest in civic welfare’ Or, docs he seek yife 
companions who tell smutty stones and enter into questionable escapades, 
does he read trash) and indecent magazines and bools, d^ be sneer 
at the church, the school, good boots and all setioiw acuv 
His attitude toward societ) and its problems, his attitude toward re- 
ligion and morals, his attitude toward duties wd oblption^ are virtly 
topomn. ,ton rh. few ...n» of midleOTil ^ 

gamed His spontaneous Wes md dislikes, his toes and (ns hates, hit 
■ Margaret Lindsey and W.IIom T Gm/m We« Tcaeif»T f» -he Be-.e.-ey 
Seio»;, New 3 otk The Ronald Press Company. 1957. p « 
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lonpngs and a^en.ons v.U realK dctcmnnc uhat manner of man e 

fact that these ttotds ttete ttntten about th.nv 
detract from their importance Rather j f ,1,^ doctrine 

Mould seem to indicate a need for more careful studs 

Mhich IS proposed m them t i.i„„.i The folloM mg pto- 

Teehniques for Slimulolmg the Growlh of Inlerc ,.(.Iu5,s c and It 

posals for stimulating interest arc neither conclusit p^roculat 

!s hoped that the reader Mill eapand each concept to fit the pa 

Situation at hand , . teacher 

1 Proude a 'i.ortby exmiplc Interest is contagious and i 

should proMde an enthusiastic and confident e^cmpllfica lo 

for learning The enthusiasms of the teacher are ^„'^\eate 

cepted hr pupils of all ages The bored and Mean teacher tends to crea 

MaU rare the ptipil twderstands '^hat is expected of '““g 
children plating Math complicated mechanical 'o>s “ . „„ 

to operate tjuieUt hecome bored Simple blochs and balls thet « 

manipulate Mill engage them for longer penods Adults mat be m ^ 
m lectures the\ understand l)ut ^^ould be restless if made to sit ^ ^5 
presentation m a foreign language CcrtainU one of the major a 
m educational practice is the increasing realization of Mhat things 
do not ha\c meaning for pupils and the use of cumculums '' i 
go^cmcd accordmgU ,, ^ 

3 PrOi^ide an wwiedtate and clear gonl OnU the psjchologicai \ ^ 
ture person can sustain prolonged effort directed toward remote 
The Nounger the pupil the more neccssar\ it is to have 
jectives To have something to work toward and to know the possi i 
of attaining it m a short time are essential for creaong and maintaini j, 
interest. 

4 Relate the nenj to 'uhat ts already knoani Interests do not com 
of the blue It is natural (or us to be more concerned about the vve 
of our children and our next door neighbor than about some un o 
person in Tibet. We cannot expect children to be interested m a 
tions when there is so much that can be done to expand their know e ^ 
of things about which they are already partiallv informed 

5 See that tnfontiation ts acquired One w ho cannot read is not in ^ 
ested in reading One who knows no history is not interested in our 
nonal beginnings It follows that interest is conangent upon the acqu^ 
non of mformanon Sometimes this acquisition imolves drill and so 
forcing But if drill is used with variation and if compulsion is used 'Vi 

•031 

*F E Bolton, Adolescent Education New \orl. The Macmillan Compa°} 
p 175 Bj permission of the author 
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discretion, the result is likelj to be fa\orablc to success New knowledges 
serve as a basis for expansion of interests 

6 Arravge for success There is truth in the cliche “Nothing succeeds 
like success” Arranging for success mvohes a k-now ledge of the capaa- 
ues of individual pupils It imolvcs a aimprchcnsion of the difficult) of 

the task It involves the provision of xaned activities 

7 Scale activities to capacities Success cannot be achieved m acuvincs 
that are not scaled to the capacity of the mdnidual Tuo examples may 
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me to get behind The teacher would do wel to help a 

sideni who have dropped beh.nd becau^ of dine or^im^^^^^^ 

nes, so that they may keep up with their peers o j^ve 

Any students who are unable to progress at progress sans- 

their assignments vaned, so that they may consider their progr 

factory in terms of what is expected of them ^ ^ 

9 Trovide an opportunity to use ■u.hat ts learned O 
tions IS that they give the pupil an g'te ro h^ve it 

learned A more funcaonal use of learned knowledne of 

applied to the soluuon of a felt problem Thus, '"“''“"S ®„ore 

emes m launching plans for a youth N'vet- 

meaningful than putting that knouledge to use ■" P/^ "f " tak- 

thelcss, tests have their place in arousing ^ Jthe use 

mg the tests we see m vanous magazines The difference ues 
;!t IS made of the results If the^est m school is the ^ ^is for ^ 
assigning of grades, it is likely to destroy rather than foster ‘ 

test IS to shots present status and give clues to next steps m development 
It will probably be viewed quite differently* More pertinent 
knowledge might be found in making a mural presenting a report^^^l 
panng and evaluating a field tnp, working out the solution of som e 
problem that involves the welfare of pupils, or participating 

group project , , . a i ^nwledcc 

10 Help the sttidents know what ts being accomplished A im 
of results is a motivating factor Show children specifically 
reading is progressing, how their wntten compositions arc impr 
how their comprehension of the mulnplicanon tables is growing 
how their knowledge of history is expanding If this undertaking s 
difficult, the teacher might well appreciate the difficulty pupils ^ 
evaluating growth Knowing what progress is being made is a po 
motivating factor* Examinauons can be used for drawing m _ 
graphs or charts of the results Saving samples of work and company 
them pcnodically provides the pupil wnth a chance to assess his 
U I7li//2e concrete sensory viatertal Verbal descriptions are di 


‘Howard F Fclir Teaching High school Matheinatscs, What Research Says to 
Teacher no 9 \\ashington Vational Education Association 1955 pp 
•Harold U Bernard Psychology of learning and Teaching New ^orK 
Graw Hill BooV. Compam Inc^ 1954 pp 387 390 iTnsuc 

• Paulmc S Scars "Lev els of Aspiration m Academically Successful and 
cessful Children” fottmal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 35 498-536, 19W 
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.ncra Jd h * “ -iDnimonly thought Th^ ntphtj of kirnmg cm\c 

merited b) the use of matmals that can be handled, felt, sera, eten 
tasted Treachers are taUng advantage of concrete scnsoia materials vv hen 
tiie) make excursions or engage m projects, when the\ uufize films 
phonograph records, models stuffed animals and birds, and Mhen thei 
conduct experiments 

12 See that acttoti is full and tr^oroirf Children like to be physicalh' 
active, the/ enjov being participants In fact, it is difficult for them to 
remain passive and they \v ill frequently find something to do if they are 
not led to constructn e activity The activitj planned for them maj in- 
clude recitations, oral reading, spelling drills, the giving of reports, and 
encouragement of their aslting questions, bur ir should also rake such 
forms as making displays, going on mps, producing a pla), painting, 
drawing, working with scissors and paste Activity can be arranged for 
in the high school m much the same UTiy— performing expenments en- 
gaging in projects, making clothes and preparing foods, unlmng student 
activities (the extracurncular program) more fulK, and engaging m field 
trips 


J3 Capitalize on feelings of belongingness Each pupil should be made 
to feel that he is a significant pan of the group This means that there 
must be great enough variety of occupation in the classroom so there 
will be something significant vvhich each child can do One fourth grade 
teacher accomplished this by seeing that each child had some dut} to 
perfomi There was a president, a secretary, a monitor, an official ^cst 
greeter, a person to head the fire line, one to bring up the rear of the fire 
line, a fioner arranger, a material distnbutor, a play ’eqnipwem custodian, 
an errand boy, a student council member, and the like Tt might be well 
to mention that requinng all pupils to do the same thing at the same time 
w orks toward destropng a feehng of belongingness, because of the great 
differences there are in the abtlitv' of different ones to do any given task 
Belongingness is a feeling that cannot be ignored if vie hope ro have all 
pupils develop an inreresr m classroom functions* 

14 Be alert for strong emotions tbit interfere 'uith desired tnotnation 
No pupil, m elemental^ or high school, can efficicntlv concentrate on 
school activities if he is worried ibout the w'aj hts pwnts arc getting 
alone abour whether or not his father will have a job, about whether or 
not his sister will recover from her illness While the teacher can do 
nothing about the worrisome situition he can make due allowance for 
the situation hv relaxing his demands bv being tolerant of inattention. 


'Ralph H Ojemann Pmonjluy Adpameta of Ci/Wrra, ^\'hat 

search Says to the Teacher, no 5, Washington National Education Association 
1954 pp 14-Ii5 
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solve These d.sturb.ng coninons may te lack of J 


solve ihese aisruromg '-uukiiLAL^.a^ ...‘•z * f^r of the 


“^^tdtr"c«:,ni;:;h"e contro, such express.™ 


that 


of his own strong emouons as 


would have a disconcemng effect on 


the 


’’"I’s Utthze appropriate ptmahment and reuard Studies ^ 

• ■ ■ • do not resent— m fact, they appreciate in 


punishment show that children 

retrospect-consistent, appropnate, "J.hat punish 


Howev er, 


certain cautions must be observed Care must b,. 
ment takes the form of correction of the deed rather than ^ 
the teacher’s ow n emotion The punwhment must fit t e 
doer. Dcpnvation of pn\ ilege will usually be sufficient. of 

Rewards are, m general, more effccnve than punishment as&m 
momation Supenor work, m terms of the pupils abibtj, f _ 

warded by the granting of some desired privilege 


uy tne granuug oi w.ut wwuvw — 

progress is a reward for which all may aspire Hon^ are 


progress is a rewaru loi — - - are 

are other rewards for different pupils, have value Rewards wh 
tied to social approval and personal status become the source of pou 
motives for young people i. 

16 A/flie me of prtfire Some would say “Make use of desen/ea p • 

but sometimes it is difficult to find something deserving of 
non Nevertheless, it is graafymg to the individual “Thats a bea 
hat” You secretl) believe it is atrocious, but you do 


and he will 

try harder to be )ust that A high-school teacher said, “You are t 


try naruer to uc jusc uui, r\. uigii-scuuui luuwu<.x j—v., -- 4 d it 

intelligent to be satisfied with this work,” and the boy was 
over to live up to the praise regarding his intelligence Being a e^^^ 
praise IS largcl) a matter of discerning something which might be pra 
(not ncccsanly desemng praise) 

Research shows that praise is, m general, more likely to be effc 
w ith introv erted pupils and, com ersely, that blame or censure is ni 
likely to stimulate extroverted children Its use is dependent on m 
\ iduals * This generaliMtion docs not, how cv cr, alter the conclusion t 
blame and censure must be unlizcd spannglj 

The importance of the foregoing recommendations may be 
into bolder relief if wc remember the words of the unknown psvcno 
gist who said, ‘ The intellect is a mere speck afloat upon a sea of feeling 

' George G Thompson and Qarence W Hunnicutr “The ITTect of 
I’ratsc or niamc on the Work Achie\ement of Introscns and Hxirovcfts. 
iourjtil of FducatiOTul Vtyebology, 15 257-266, Maj, 1944 
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'“<i to .merest ,s one Tvey of 
cnpitaitring on cmorional /actors in Iciming 


MSNTAL DISCIPUNB AW EWCATlONAt PRACTfCS 

The Theapr of Mental Dfsopime There «as a rime in educational 
practice hen emphasis «as bid on the scud> of the practical arts 
tint \N ould help pupils adjust to the needs of the time School curnculums 
« ere built on the basis of contemporar) needs. But as times changed 
schoolmen pressed to jusiif) cemm subjects found justification m the 
thenrt of mental disciphne Bnefis this theorj emphasized that the 
faculties of tJie mind were sharpened or disciplined the effort put 
forth in the learning of difficult school subjects Distasteful subjects were 
espccnllv \aluablc from this Mcwpomt because thej called forth more 
application than subjects m uhich the student was mterested This theory 
has non been largely drscarded hj educational psjeho/ogtsts Difficult 
subjects still hate their place m the curriculum because rbe^ sene 
a real purpose not mcrcl) because fhc\ are difficult Educators now 
seek to hate schoolttork based on the needs which students feel or at the 
terj worst based on needs which they are quire certain to feel at some 
later time 

It must he admitted however that vesuges of the thcort of mental 
discipline snil linger Latin for instance was taught at one time beciuse 
It was taUnble for those Iirgc numbers of students who were preparing 
for the mifustrt Todat some teachers maj feel that Latin « good far 
rhe student because if nnhes lum buckle down to some good hard work 
W^hen Latin is taught so as to show the derivation of English words 
w hen II IS taught m*w at s w hich facilitate the srudv of modem languages 
or when it is taught to students who intend to study medicine, it is 
serving a contemporary purpose Mm) leachen do accomplish this 

Many students hate been exposed to fruitless courses in mathemaucs 
because of the mental discipline orientation When thej asked why they 
should study algebra thej were given some such answer as Becauseitis 
good for YOU Because jou mil need It to enter college or Because 
jou m)! find it valuable m later life Literature history economics and 
the sciences have been justified m a similar tenuous fashion Such vague 
lustificarions do bear fruit but the product is not the kind desired All 
too often the reaction has been a deep dislike for these subjects a dislike 
thic leads the student to reject them at least insofar as he has any power 


Vortmitcly there are teachers vho are ar^uarnred «ith the fallacy of 
mental discipline and i.ho /nsnft the teacbmg of all snbiects svhatner 
they might L in teims of the needs and purposes of then pupils The 
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sa.e courses be used as J^he seb.cle of 

4each.„gJ*. .nasn.uch_as ebe Leaches are Lhe_^ ^ 

c easier to learn another thing, for ^ampl^ 


learning one thing will make it e-^-* — — - - mrrTish However, 

the learning of Lann may faclhtate the learning of Engl^h Hot 

transfer does not necessarily take place automaocal ) 
transfer does take place ttithout conscious attention, there s 
transfer nhen certain condmons are obsened ^,ch 

condmons can be better understood uhen the 'i™'’'™" ^^here are 
I maximum transfer takes place are knonn, namclj, (1) ,|^j,(,ns 

common elements in the ttvo learning situations, (2) Mhen g 

are demed, (3) when the learning is raised to the lesel of 

(4) when the level of intelligence IS high m the 

teachers use these conditionsjwisely, they can_add_vitaluy-J 

pupil’s learning activities and make them function better „ninred 

1 Common elements m various learning situations should be p 

out to the student It will pay to start with having students , 

they perceive to be the stmilanties and dupheauons among diftercnt 
jects and situations Examples which show the common factors can 
cited Explanations of pervasive elements should be given 
2 There must be specific emphasis on pnnciples and generairw 
These should not be left to chance or depend upon the pupil 
lasight for perceiving them The general pnnciples should be s . 
many different situations, so that the student ma) learn them thoroug > 
Let the student know that you comider the generalizanon to be i 

portant and stress It in reviews, dnlls, and examinations / ii a 

3 Whenever possible, indicate the presence of an i^al (actua y, 
form of generalization) which is common to vanous learmng situano ^ 
Thus, while )ou are stressing neatness on a spelling or an anthmen 
paper, indicate that it is desirable to applj this same ideal to care o t 
school grounds and the classroom floor Just as it is desirable to 
prompt with the handing in of assignments, it is important to arrive 
school on time, and promptness is a quality which employers , 

employ ees w ho w ish to advance Diligent application to the task at 3n 
IS as important in committee work, the school play, the daily assignmen 
chores at home, as it is m plaj mg a good game of baseball 
4 Do not be afraid to abandon a course of study or a project ir 
appears to be beyond the level of the students’ abilities to grasp It ma) 
not be possible to increase the intellectual level of pupils, but it is p°^ 


sible to recognize the differences which exist and to expect a great 


some and comparativelv little of others The task itself may not prov e t 
difficult if the pace is slackened . 

I Mental Discipline, Transfer, end Menfol Health The j^eoryjjf menta^ 
V discipline works against mental health for several reasons For man) 
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Students the fuge.an^^o hjubjecg produ ce a disrasTe./or school, nrr 
^vhlch persists be)ond the ngois of the present sitHHoSn AiJT^^ri 
enced teacher can point out examples of pvpih whose imeresr m school 
actmty has been thoroughly dolled by their lach of abilm in dcalinjr 
pMth numbers svith algebra with Laon or even \uth htcrarure The 
lvalue of the mental discipline theory im\ be questioned e\cn for those 
who have done the work well and ha\e received an A grade Thts have 
studi^ the subjecr as an end in itself rather than as a means to acquiring 
slutls and attitudes which will bring about later productive experiences 
n Dependence ^njhe theory of the transfer of leamine on the other 
(hand gives education an ongoing purposefulness The_studcnt_Ieams 
the_QjnctionaI value of the acuvity m which he is engaging He has an 
. opportunJty to sec how Jus learning fits into the pattern of his daily 
I living Since the teacher is not stressing the disciplmirv value of the 
subject, he vvill seek to create conditions which will awaken a lively 
and continued interest in the work at hand *TItc teacher vvdf be 


interested m . bm h the duect and the indirect values of the subject 
he IS teaching and the student will be better able to see both kinds 
of values—m short the work will touch a larger parr of his entire hfe 
All these adfanwges will combine to make learning more facile and to 
make the present an opporcunitj for the operation of the hw of effect 
f If all teachers w ere to accept the transfer view point »r should be possible 
to produce a generation of children who would learn and h y the idea 
that education is not a product but a process— a way ofhving 
Emphasis on the theon of transfer of learning is Jinc-a-sin g le-OLan 
isolated method of teaching Tlurcmphasis implies that an c£arr will be 
made on the part of the teacher to show the clcnicntsahit.arc-coiTimon 
to various subjects to school subjects and daily living and to the 
acm in?s~W hich go on in the school and those which arc taking place in 
w orld affairs^OTherc must be an anempt to formulate from the acmidcs 
at hand cencraltzanons that will include situaoons likely to be met m the 
future The emphasis impbcs Turther that the attitudes governing the 
conduct of school activities will l*c expanded to include more perv'asivc 
idcils Finally ,c implies that schoolwork at alltev els will be appropriate 
to the maturation lev el of live students m any paracufar class ,/ 


teaching methods and purposeful behavior 

Behavior is either piirposi'e or pniposeful ic acnvit> has a goal 
seeltinir nature Teaching rociliods vihich rtcnniiiac this Jinnaple will 
gtitcJli be superior to those ivhicli fail to rccogoire (he factor of 

’’Xwcomoo of Puipos. At one level behaviors arc pi/rpcrev thev are 
acnoK designed to maintain the cqnilibnum of the organisn and are 
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•:s:zrs=z.ssf.s:q^^,-:^, 

relatively clearer perception of the goal 
Teachers capitalize on the purposive strivings of the pupil ' ^ 

recognize basic organic and social needs They capitalize P 
strivings when they clarify goals and help pupils perceive the gn 
of their school activities 


A eood learning environment provides opportunit) f'”' children 
examine what is important to them and to plan vvajs of vvorking 'o''' 
these goals For example, a teacher, together with the class, may 
that each person should work on something he has never tried Oeior 
or something which he has tried but docs inadequately Another gro p 
may be guided to undertake certain activities which lead it into the co - 
munity or which require careful reading and note-taking Cooperative > 
thinking through the ob|cctives and reasons for study is certain 
improve the quality of learning Often the purposes for an 
which originallj may have been only those of the teacher, may rea y 
become those of the students* 


Making school activities increasingly purposeful is seen in 
methods which emphasize such things as the following school ^ 

growing out of incidents m the pupils’ lives, explanations m terms 
pupils understand, activities carried on by youngsters because the activity 
Itself IS enjoyed — not because a grade will be earned, relating schoo 
to the adolescent’s vocational ambitions, connecting schoolwork to top 
which are being discussed by students m their free time, and app 
schoolwork to the solving of some problem which the group ^ 
accepted as its own It should be clear that purpose is not inherent i 
the task or subject at hand, it is rather, a part of the pupil’s way of loo 
mg at the activity , . j 

Purpose and the Elemenlary-school Child The elementary-school c i 
charactenstically has a shorter span of attention than that of the ado e 
cent or adult This makes it necessary for goals to be more immedia 
m the grades than will typically be the case in high school The produc 
tion of a play after the effort of sustained practice, the meaning of a six 
week grading period, passing or graduation — these are less likely to spur 

* Creating a Good EnuroTtment for Learning, 1954 Yearbook Association for 
Super\ision and Curriculum Development, Washmgton National Education Associi 
non, 1954, pp 238-2J9 
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the^elementary student to effort than they ^^ould the t>pical high school 

The immediate goal holds a lure fhar appeals to all of us but ic « 
particularly important to the jounger child Goals should represent 
something beyond ones present status or accomplishment but the\ 
sboald not be so far beyond that their attmctnencss is dinjimsbcd bv 
distance It is futile to attempt to momatc joung children to learn 
multiplication by citing their need for « as bank tcllew or bank presidents. 
Learning to spell so one can be a stenographer m fifteen or tuent) 
jears will not provide much sumulatjon for girb jn the intermediate 
grades But as the pupil grows older he Icams to w iit for gratificatic ns 
and a balance between the immediate and deferred goal js feasible Thus 
preparaoon for a visit to the dairy tomorrow arranging a display for 
PTA next Fndaj, planning an informal drama for this afternoon or 
making something to take to mother after school arc wavs of pa) mg 
attention to the immediacy of childrens goals Longer term projects 
may be used successfully if intermediate steps are death perceptible 
to the child A mural begun m early October m anticipation of Hallow 
cen could be a long term goal because the intermediate phases of its 
making are concrete and visible On the other band repetitious practice 
in a dramatic producaon might prove bonng because progress is less 
tangible 

^me aurbonaes inveigh against the use of grades marks and stars 
because they are artificial and tend to cause pupils to lose sight of the 
real goals of learning Ic is true thic one must guard against the making 
of grades and the earning of rewards becoming the end purpose of 
learning but these devices do possess the advanngc of being immediate 
goals School marks mav direct the attention of pupils prents and 
classroom teachers awa) from the real purposes of education toward 
s)mbols that represent success hut do not cmphisire ms elements or 
meaning The) frcquenrl) permit and encourage the calculation of a 
meaningless rank in class or a composite score •* Tlius instead of grades 
which arc vague and too inclusive the immediate goal could be licrtcr 
citizenship improved neatness more effeenve pla) ground orgamation, 
greater accuracy in spelling higher speed in correct computation TJicsc 
can be defined m specifics nbicb mil allow even the primary pupil to 
plan and chart his ow n growth 

Rccotminon of ihc I mirations of marks nu> suggest some of the 
things That classroom teachers «o do even when reqmf^ 
school marks for the office He First define ^et^ death 
mark means in terms of pup.1 de-chpment os,nc Oesenpt ons « f aam 

-lohnVV M Roihntv rid armg anJ Kepen^t Vupl rrOKfeo \\hix^nh 
VVashogton Na.K-ulFJ on A^ocu.k-i .vtt p P 
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ties other than, or at least m oTpv" a“nd" >" 

™tenal Classroont teachers f4t,,d^hcn pupil grots th 

sr ttts'iu.* *• “■ 

mnnmg of the period of instruction 

The natural and serious play of '•'•Wren « containing 

guidance, it can^become afford to oterlooh 


potentialities tthich the effecme ""V''„„dencies of children. 

If we ttish to capitalize upon the E rather than a 

tve shall hate to recognize play as being an ^ f„r chil- 

superfluous, activity for them If tt^e ttish J P ^ cducanonal 

arm tte shall have to tahe steps that ttill capitalize on 

'“’rfllt; tottard utilizing the child's '"/lU:; 

be for teachers to appreciate some of its posiuve ,_,„tions of ]oy 

these may be listed the following (0 Piny „ th abundance 

and excitem=nt-it adds zest to living (2) It is “ f/rov.des an 

of energy and its healthful re ease-it n P htsical, 

avenue of preparation for adult living through the a«rc.se ot p ^ 
emotional, and mental capacities (4) It provides “ J,th inner 

pleasant and uninterestmg situanons. thus providing the chi n 
Lources to withstand situanons that cannot be avoided « P . 
a means of compensatory activities, that is. the child “ g^'e" » PP 
tumtv to develop shills that would otherwise remain 'on, 

gives an opportunitj for the child to evercise his powers of m 
fhus adding to his potential faculty for indulging in ^^^nts of 

The elementary teacher ould do well to incorporate such 
plaj as physical acnvity, competition and ^ Tins 

imagination and the manipulation of matenals into school routin 
would involve the use of games and contests It would involve b 
permissiveness in the school atmosphere and a more active to 
pupil in the determinanon of activities Plajing in sand can stimu 
search for printed materials Production of dramas can 'r"' „f 

learning of histoncal facts Managing a play store can demand tn 
functional anthmctic and the study of what, at a higher leve , v 
called economics Rhythm work and the use of . ,,,14 

impersonations can be of assistance to the speech-handicapped 
besides furnishing practice in verbal expression for typical P P^, 
Guessing games can serve a similar function in the developmen 
language skills , 

Purpose and !he Secondary-school Pupil The greater matun^ o 
high school pupil does not make the role of purpose any less vital, tho g 
" p 9 
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the need for immediate goals may be somewhat less urget 
there can be no objection to making the schoolwork ^aned 
and tangible Precise information on personal and acadcm.v groutn 
provides both motivation and dircaion and is perhaps more important 
to the high school student, because of the protimrty of adulthood 
Successful teaching methods m the high school will, among other 
things, stress the role of schoohvork in vocational selection and prepara- 
tion Bashfulness may prevent adolescents from admitting that the) arc 
concerned about marriage and family living, but, as a matter of fact, 
many of them will be niarned m from three to five vears and the) arc 
concerned about it while in school** Teaching winch rccogniifes this 
interest will find a receptive audience High school pupils arc becoming 
more cognizant of themselves as purchasers and consumers of goods. 
This area of functioning when brought into the curriculum, viill serve 
to enliven classes m mathematics sociolog) economics, and homcmaking 
These )oung people arc funcrionalh concerned with the problem of 
what to do with their leisure time This too can provide an emphasis for 
such courses as literature, hisrorv, language studv, music, and art Thej 
are much concerned about ihcir relations with others— both with their 
peers and with adults As the) are pven opportunities to stud) and 
practice social skills, they are engaged in activities which to them arc 
purposive as well as markedl) purposeful Adolescents have considerable 
concern about ehcir personal appearance These natural interests offer 
clues for making the stud) of physiolog)’, biolog), and health education 
vigorous and purposeful 

Such areas of concern as the foregoing can soli further cultivate 
e/fectnc teaching methods and capitalize on purposeful actmt) if the 
) ouths are made planners and doers m the classroom Jf the pupils are 
called in on the “purposing’ process b) means of planning committees, 
they will tend to arrange for acrumcs which arc in accord with oIh 
jcciivcs that arc already operative Pupil planning is rccogmred as being 
one of the wa)S in which comcinporarv education can implement our 
growing know ledge about the iiiiporraticc of purpose in human develop- 
ment 


t Ccrtainl) 
pleasurable. 


Some school sjstcms have a students advisory commincc This com- 
mittee muallv composed of snidenw rtprcvenring the high schools m 
the svstem but sometimes including the elcmcntif) pupih also is ejected 
bv the students and meets rcgularh with the supcrintemienf Such a 
group can help to inaueurafe ccmin aspects of a ciuzenvhip program, for 


"Tlie “ncal, acc" for numaee of woinen in d»e United Stites b eighteen jeirv-- 

”l End., .rc »nd„ of .« »' 

Deparrmem of Health Educauon and Wel/jfc. IW 
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rKreation program, or the care of pabUc property 

Not only are the learnings of pnp.ls ntade ntore "he pup* 

themselves become active doers and planners b ‘ ^ 1 , the 

the possibility of their education's being truly funcuonal g 
practice they get m the democratic processes movement which is 

Work-Study Progroms tmd the H.gh-schooyupil A . 

apparently gaming momentum and one which ad g y 
poLfulness of secondary education is that vital 

The mouve back of such programs is that education obiecuves 

/uhen It IS related to and correlated ^Mth the vocational ob)eca 
of youth Mho will soon he taking their place ,dea 

trial Morld There are many variations of the plan, but th 
IS that students work for part of the day and go to ‘’““husiness 

time The work phase is supervised jointly byi an industrial 

rcpresentatite and by a teacher ("»''' ““■^t' n^rotrd the 

school Not only ate courses set up in the school which point t 

kind of work that the student is doing but the . . uopj 

tempts to aid other teachers of the academic and traitional h g 

courses to relate their subject matter to the work the studen 

The work espcriencc type of program cm do and under proper p 

Vision, docs the following 


1 Gnes students ne« status as mdniduals by teaching responsi ty, 

det eloping initiative, and instilling confidence „,nitv 

2 Helps generate healthy attitudes toward Mork provides oppot 2 

to evrn and Inndle money, and to understand the social industria wor 

3 Provides opportunities for vocational cxploratton, the evaluanon 
phns and the fixing of occupatioml goals 

4 Engenders n strong desire to learn and to remain m school 

job opportunities after school and develops abilities which enable t e 
to continue their education , 

5 Makes schoolvvork more meaningful b) relating school and^w 
and bj bridging the gap between the school and the work world ’ 


"rducJtmg for Attiertccm Ctli evsbip 32d VearbooV American 
School Administrators Washington National Education Association 1954 PP 
Adapted from Clifford E Erickson (cd ) A Basic Text for Guidance ” . 

rnglcwiXHl ClilTs NJ Premier Hall Inc 1947 pp 260-361 and Bernard A J' 
don an I Harr) B Spencer "Supcrsiscd Work Experience Programs in Life ^ 
nicnt rducation in I ranklin R /cran (ed ) t ife Adjustment Education in Actio 
Nriv ^ork OurtxN ell House Inc,, 1933 pp 416-317 
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An ewitmation of this list mil reteal that the obiecmes are in close 
specific nee* of adolescents (Qiapter 1) and also are ,n 
harmony wjth many of the principles of mental hvgiene 


C4P/rAtfrfNG ON THE RESOURCES OF THE SCHOOL 

Teachers as Resources The lack of a psychologist or psjchiatftsc in the 
school does not mean that there is necessarily a lack of ujsdom in dealing 
with children, metudmg those who differ from their peers While it is 
like!) to he tiifficuft far one teacher who may not be prepared in clinical 
psvchologv, to deal e/fectjvdy mth all cases the Counsel and aid of 
other teachers in the school can be used to plan a cortscructnc program 
When teachers get together on a panicular case and pool their wisdom 
and points of view , the recommendations frequently resemble the advice 
of experts to a remarkable degree On several occasions w hen the author 
has described the symptoms of a case for a group of teachers, the re- 
sulting recommendations hate been commendable If one teacher makes a 
proposal that is of questionable value, others arc able to check the view 
and point out the fallacies When a pertinent suggestion is given it is 
follow ed by approval, or germane modiffcations are recommended The 
pooled wisdom of the group is often accurate and complete This is prob- 
ably a result of group participation w hich gives practice in distinguishing 
fact from opinion tends to encourage a studv of pertinent literature, and 
provides experience m seeing differing significances in the same fact*" 

It IS likely that there are m ever) school individual teachers who are 
unusualf) afafe m dealing with particofar kinds of problems In one 
school, for example, the arc teacher helped a number of teachers who 
referred children who had various kinds of problems ro her She had a 
mental hygiene point of view and could through her art work, get the 
students to express more clcarl) the difficulties they were experiencing 
Without pressing them, she goc them mreresred m painting and drawing 
and from their w ork was able to undentand some of their tensions After 
rapport was established, the joungsters would tell her wore directI) 
what was bothering them A CJt> truant officer said tint he was sure the 
work of two particular teachers who took a genuine mtetest in pupils 
was responsible for the fact that ver> few court repeaters came from the 
school in which those teachers worked, while other schools in the cit> 
had a noticeably high percentage of repeaters m the juvenile courts 
Group discussions of children’s problems will uncover the abilitv of 
such resource persons as have been cited above Further, these meetings 
»Dan.fl A. Prescott The Child m the Educiune Pneett, iortc \feG«n 
Hifl Rook Company, Inc, I9J?, p 4<5J 
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will enable teachers to hnow better the 

mtetests Even if these meetings Mere to resu t great 

mendanons for the pupil (and that is unlikely). 

value in the preparatory study and research uhich P Y 

"'TnTd.tion to the human resources, there are matena! 
sometimes go unrecognized Books which deal with the 
mmrests thft children^ might have are helpful The 
a school can be regarded as a means of tension release f«^ome sw 
quite as much as it is an avenue for putting on school 
a preparauon for the child's future constructive employment of ^isu 
time An example is an eighth grade boy who because he ' 

than his test scores indicated he should do academically, was ^ts 

to practice the clarinet, instead of plodding through routine 
He had enough talent to take a place in the school band and t 
some recogniuon His success led him to use his class time ‘ 

m order that he could be sure of getang time to practice ^ 

mumnes are recognizing the wisdom of making a wnder 
material equipment by scheduling after school activities and k p » 
some of the facihaes in service during the summernme 
It seems appropriate to mention the use of monetary resources in p 
viding extra individual attention and an extended school --g 

expect teachers to add to their present work load the acmines which 
implied by the above suggestions seems unfair More teachers and m 
money will be required The value of these contributions from the 
point of improved mental health must be sold to the administrator an t ^ 
school’s patrons In the meantime, teachers will have to ask themse v e 
who will do the ]ob if they do not ^ 

Pupils Are Resources Another of the resources of the school for i 
proving mental health is that which is inherent in the umqueness o p 
sonality in individual pupils Teachers are taking advantage of 
source when they call on pupils to dance, smg, recite, or perform 
tncks of magic But it can go further than this Pupils have repeate y 
proved that they can intelligently solve many problems of institutio 
policy, as well as the personal problems they themselves are encountering 
They need only to be given a chance for discussion and evaluation 
H E. Bulbs m the book Hitman Relations in the Classroom^^ cites nil 
merous examples of the way youngsters in the upper grades have work 
out their own problems The technique involved was for the teacher 
read to the group a h) pothetical case study, which was then discuss 
As the discussion progressed, the pupils shifted from the textbook case 


H Edmund Bullis and Emdy E O Malley Human Relations in the Classro^^t 
Course I Wilmington, Del The Delaware State Society for Mental Hygiene 1 
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t'LthlrZi P"?” OT'-^'T m 

in he fnmre This approach has the donble advantage of helpmo smdcnB 
realize that others hace problems and of there getnn| the snggesnons from 
there peers rather than from adote Geottp disctrssiorts engagmg six to ten 
students, together svith teachers or counselors, hast been cffecme in 
reducing problem behavior, stimnlaong ondetachiecers, and counteract 
ing delinquent and predelinquent actions Self-understanding is improved 
by discussing motivations by learning rhat others have problems, md by 
reconsidering the effects of one's previous bebavnors" Evelyn iMilli 
Duvall recommends that adolescents approach their problems of social 
and sexual adjustnients through group discussions, fomms, panels, and 
group counseling She feels that it is up to youth as vicll as leaders of 
rhen) to "tap the resources at band ’ " 


■Where seaang arrangements and discussion techniques encounge free 
expression of ideas and sharing of the leadership funcbon, children can 
do much to foster wholesome growth on the prt of each other A 
teacher as a member of the circle can help bo)s and girls discos er how 
best to tap all of the various ideas and resources available withw the 
group, and how to help each child assist the group to move along with 
reasonable efficiency toward its goal Cscn relatisel) )oung children 
can be guided to see whac is happening withm a group— what, perhaps; 
seems to be holding up progress The teacher can both demomtrate and 
talk, sbour the importance of bang a couneous bstener and of being 
apptecnnve of each child s contribution He can show the *d«ntag« of 
i^ussjon which is ‘circular’ rather than always directed toward the 
teacher “ 


It IS apparent that pupils can be used as school resources Bnngmg them 
m on planning, encouraging them to seek tnatenals and opening oppor- 
tunities to them for the exchange of ideas ak wa^s of utilizing this re 
source The unique talents, interests, and experiences of pupils can also 
be used as resources to supplement ordiiun classroom recitations and 
projects If IS frcquentlv reiterated that, although the United States k 
ijchlv endowed svjtb mineral, agncultural. and forest products and his 
a sound economt and efficient business and industrial organization, our 
greatest resource consists of the > omh of our hnd Pluble, eager, talented 
young men and iiomen arc the real levs to our national success. 

••Helen t Driver. Counsehng mi teaming m Snul! group Diicutiwn, Madson. 

Wis Monona Publications. pp n.M d mnM^t 

••Ereli-n MiUb Duvall Kcepm% Up Teen-agert PobJe Affiut Pamphlet 

t?r \«i ^orl PubJjcAffairsCow’m'iKv Ine-l^’-PP , 

"Gimilla M Low to GutJmce in $be Cumeulam 195^ \cari»oV Ai^non 
for Supervision and CumcuJum Dei-dopmcm. X\«hmgion \momI Educairao 
ABocatJon 19S5, pp 7+*'?^ 
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MENTAL HYGIENE IN TEACHING 


SUMMARY 

Many mnucnccs, such as family background, preschool 
hcrcditars potential, and social and cisic factors shape the mental health 
of pupils When they enter school, other induenccs come to be felt 1 
teiclicr’s personality is of great import, but so too arc the km s 
methods he uses Various methods in dnerse situations and in the nano 
of different teachers can be commended from tlic mental health point o 
MOW There arc, h«\vc\cr, certain emphases whitli can be endorsed and 
which arc applicable in many circumstances 

Teachers need to guard against a tendenev to answer all questions 
There arc several justificatioas for this recommendation (1) 1 earning »s 
doing and the active seeking of answers will be more profitable to t c 
pupil than a verbalized answer that icam to satisfv (2) Answers arc not 
likely to hold in all situations and at all times The Inlnt of independence 
should therefore, be encouraged (3) There is a )OV in personal discov 
er\, of which the pupil should not be denied (4) Continuous seeking o 
information should be an objective of education for democratic living 
Interest can be stimulated b) the teacher’s enthusiasm, better pupil un* 
derstanding, tlarm of goals, increased knowledge, expenenemg success, 
keeping up with what is expected, and using information tint has been 
acquired Personal motives, such as feelings of belongingness, guarding 
against strong interfering emotions feelings of accomplishment, and satis- 
faction from praise and reward tend to create and expand interests 
Teaching methods may be strengthened by teaching for transfer- 
pointing out common elements, formulating generalizations, stressing 
ideals, and presenting materials at a level appropriate to mental develop 
ment Methods are improved b\ stressing purposefulness — clanfving 
setting attainable goals, and relating schoolvvork to the experiences and 
needs of pupils 

A method that can well supplement other educational approaches is 
that of utibzing the existing resources of the school These resources in- 
clude the varied interests and abilities of teachers, the different divisions 
of the school (shop music room library, art room, home economics 
laboratory, etc ), and, above all, the resources w hich inhere in the uniqu®" 
ness of individual pupils 


STUDY AND DISCUSSION EXERCISES 

1 Can the matter of teaching method be distinguished from the person 
aht) of the teacher’ 

2 Should the teacher let the students know that he has convictions about 
certain problems’ Should he try to get students to accept his views’ 
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3 How do tht purposes of elemenc, p„p,|, d,ff„ 
purposes of high school pupik^ 

resources in \«nir school for improving reaching 
methods Compare >our list with that of other class meniliers and sec if vemr 
list should be extended ^ 


5 TVhicli of the pupils, m a particular grade or high school class jou have 
seen, could be used as human resources m same teaching-leaming situations^ 


SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL READINGS 

GHidanee in the Cumculinn, 19S5 \earboo1.. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, TVasbmgron National rducation Assoeianon. 
195J 23i pp 

Resources available to teachers m efTectivc work with children include 
speciahsTs, administrators, fellow teachers, and parents. 

Kettelkamp, Gilbert C, T^acbmg Adoleteentt, Boston D C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 19J4,pp }d7-4H 

Pupils and their experiences, films slides, charts tape recorders, and 
radio are discussed as resources in reaching 
Morse, Arthur D., Schoaft of Torwrrov—ToJjy, New ork DouWedaj & 
Company , Inc , 1960 191 pp 

Tlus book describes a number of exeninenta! school programs currently 
being conducted Team teaching, schools without grades, television, and 
programs for the gifted are among the topics 
Weber, Juha, Afy Country Sebool Di-xry, New Tork Harper & Brothers, 
1946 270 pp 

“Purpose IS at the heart of a wholesome learning expcnence, states the 
author on page 162, bur she does not wait until reaching that page to show 
how purpose can w ork to make education efTecuv e 
Wingo, G Max, and Ralciglv Schorling Efaiicntjry Sebool Sti/cfem TeacLins, 
2d ed, Neil '^ork McGraw-HiU Book Company, Ine^ 19J5. pp r6~200 

32g-J50 , , 

Tlie chapters indicated deal with capitalizing on pupil resourres and 

pupil participation m planning 



CHAPTER 1 2 


SCHOOL HAZARDS TO MENTAL 
HEALTH 


The urgency of the studv of mental hygiene is increased by virroe of 
certain educational practices which are inimical to the mental heat 
pupils These practices, m spite of their being w ell mtcnooned, have e 
mildly cnticized by some mental hj gienists and v ehemently « 

b\ others, but thcj continue to exist because teachers hav e been 
to the practices m thetr own schooling Though their professional sw ) 
ma\ have cast doubt on the wisdom of these practices, the inertia or pas^ 
rounnes retards the application of improved knowledge Certain of t ^ 
questionable practices will be examined in this chapter, in order ® 
teachers mav add their weight to a critical examination of them and 
if It seems warranted, make some effon to eliminate or modif) ® 
procedures 


SUBJEa MATTER SET OUT TO BE LEARNED 

The Comportmenfahration of Learning There is no doubt that there 
areas of common knowledge which c\er5 educated indivndual shoal 
possess, however, the plan of gatmng these out of a set cumculum or 
presenbed text or course of study is questionable It has the tendenc) to 
make these learnings isolated and remote from the life situations in which 
the knowledges could be meaiungfull} used The subject matter takes on 
an clement of artificiaht) , because it is not related to the out-of schoo 
cxpcncnces of the students Lcanung subject matter from this detached 
point of view jnclds a collection of mere verbalisms, rather than changed 
functional behav lor For example, some pupils can correct a poorl) " 
ten sentence m a workbook but conanuc m their personal letters and 
conv ersanons to make errors similar to the ones corrected 

Historians indicate that this approach, in its daj, was successful lO 
258 
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bacl^ground required for scholarly pursuits m religion 
and ro an extent in teaching To a degree it was success 
stop to consider that possibly there were large numbers 
Mho were shut out from the pursuit of formal education bv the scjectire 
process that was continually going on « e may begin to doubt that it was 
c\cr \ciy highly successful Students with talents that were equally hiPb 
but that differed from the academic were given no opportuni^ to de 
'clop their potentialities Today when children up to fourteen sixteen 
and eighteen years of age m sarious states ire compelled to go to school 
the vn/form curnculum must be given studied consideration With chi! 
dren of many levels of mennJ abilm wirb vastly differing strength of 
mouvatinn w ich diveree ob|ectives to be achieved the compartmental za 
tion and fragmentation of learning is of dubious value Many youngsters 
do not have sufficient insight to bndge the gap between school exercises 
and life appl cations Many do not have the desire to apply themselves 
for the sake of academic recognition 
Faflaeious Jusfifieation of fhe Subject mofter Appreotb UnfoJTunatclv 
Some who arc in a position to do effective work in bringing about 
changes in practice can look back on this kind of education and say 
I went to that kind of school and look at me Such critics fail 
Utterly to understand chat they were fommate enough to have had the 
ibihfjes and experiences w hich made rr possible for them to overcome the 
handicaps imposed 

On the other hand many students rationalize their absence by say ing 
they lack monei are needed it home or live too far from school w hen 
the real reason is that they see no meaningful objective for their con 
tmuing' Others w ithouc citmg reasons become habitual truants Many 
stay in school but close thcjr eyes ears, and minds to any stimulation and 
sit dumbly waiting for the bell to ring and for the calendar to show them 
that vacation has finally arrived Some it is true have the academic m 
telligencc which makes it possible for them to do the schoofworJr in a 
meaningful way and the general intellgence which will enable them to 
transfer their academic verhahzaDons into 3 relationsliip that will function 
in their jifcwork However this transfer is to a large extent made inspire 
of what is done m school rather than because if it 
The solutions of such dilemmas are not s ngfe simple or scaac bat 
evidence continues fo accumulate ro indicate that changes should be made 
m whit IS taught and the manner in which it is taught » Bright children 
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need more challenge, slow learners need more time, concreteness, and 
specificity Pupils of all kinds profit from ability grouping ^\hcrc subject 
matter is adapted to present and probable needs 
An Ulustralive Case Study The senousness of the error of failing to 
recognize the special capacities and interests of the child has been well 
illustrated by a case which the author has been able to follow for a num- 
ber of years A fourth grade boy, G , seemed to be interested onl)r in the 
clay-modelmg activities of the school All the other schoolwork was ap- 
parently unattractive by comparison He played \igorously with other 
youngsters for short periods W soon returned to his clay The objects 
he modeled were far superior to those produced by other children His 
desk was always cluttered with models of horses, houses, men, deer, 
chickens, windmills, and the like He once made a complete model of a 
farm, including house bam, silo, livestock, fowls, wagons, haystack, 
and other items which he modeled after various pictures that he 
studied But the teacher was mainly concerned with his lack of applica- 
tion to numbers and his inability to read well — pursuits in which this 
young fellow’s efforts were very haphazard Finally, the teacher decided 
that she would deprive him of the privilege of working with clay until 
he succeeded in his other lessons But the motivation for these other 
things was weak and G would idle away his time in fruitless dreaming 
Soon G hit upon the idea of 5ta)ing away from school, and some time 
passed before it was discovered that there was no legiumate excuse for his 
absences 

His parents were deeply concerned about his truancy and threatened 
severe punishment if the absences were repeated Apparently G was more 
willing to submit to the penalties inflicted by his parents than he was to 
attend school regularly, and his truancy went unchecked He lagged fur- 
ther behind in his subjects He began to avoid the uncomfortable situation 
at home by staying away nights, sleeping m boxcars or packing crates 
He got food by bumming and pilfering As the local merchants were 
warned against giving him food or the opportunity to steal, his wanderings 
became wider By the time he was twelve, he had traveled several hun- 
dred miles to a West Coast city and suyed away from home for a month 
at a time A year later, he had signed as a cabin boy on a freighter and had 
been to the Orient All this time, his interest in modeling persisted and he 
usuall) earned about with him a piece of clay, which he would press into 
an amazing likeness of a pig or an elk, or into a recognizable likeness of a 
man’s or woman s head and face 

By the time he was twenty, no one expected him to be anything but a 
tramp One day a newspaper reporter found him sitting in a Los Angeles 
park working with a piece of clay The reporter was struck by the skill 
shonn in his reproduction in clay and in talking with him, heard an in 
teresting story of travel and adventure, which he wrote up tor a Sunday 
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fi"]’ of some of the things 

G had modeled jijst to shou Mlm he coold do Tuo yean later I 
other Sunday^supplcmcnt story appeared m an Eastern neii-spaper, de- 
scnbmg a show rase full of models of parrs of the human organism which 
were being displaced jn a large nxrropoiitan technical museam Ic would 
be gratifying to report that G s great talent had been discovered but 
unfortunately the pattern of bis life seemed to hare cfjsraJlrzed G was 
snil at heart a w anderer, an undisciplined nc er do well 

Some time liter i penonal visit with G confirmed the stones that had 
been carried m the new'spapers But he was temporarily engaged as a 
mess stew art! on a freighter His clothes were shabby , his speech w as aw k- 
w^rd, and his ability to wnie was slight He had difficulty in wrmng 
some addresses and spelling even the names of his brothers and sisters 
But his skill m modeling was still apparent He pulled a piece of clay out 
of his pocket and made several interesung inimals for the author’s small 
sons 

One cannot help wondering what might have been the outcome if a 
teacher with the mental hygiene viewpoint had used this lad s talent as an 
approach to other learnings — if she had tied lus interest in clay to a 
funcnonil ability for using numbers ind words We might assume that 
school would have been valuable to him even if he had not learned to 
read or compute His talent for modeling might have been expanded to 
creatjvcness in drawing painting and sculpturing it no great loss to the 
school In fact, since creativity is sometimes defined as the ability of a per 
son to assimilate the accumulated data from his experiences into varieties of 
thought patterns,* emphisis on these relationships might have been the 
means of making G truly creative Certainly he could have had the 
advantage of remvning in contact with bis peers instead of being forced 
into an adult vv orld during his childhood We might issume too that the 
case might have turned out worse than it did G might hive been a de 
hnquent and an adult criminal — a liability to society — instead of becom 
mg merely i nonentity Certainly a tenable supposition is that the boy 
could have been led bv an adroit teacher to acquire the fundamentiJs nf 
learning that would have contnbuted to the making of an artist of some 
importance 

Changing Emphases In many elementary classrooms children are en 
gaged in varied activities which have more meaning to them than an 
ordinary lesson m a reading or an arithmetic textbook Their schoohvork 
is oriented to some experience which they have had— a tnp a visit to a 
museum, an excursion in the country or the visit of someone who is 
recomuzed as having some special knowledge of interest to the group 
Practical lessons in arithmetic reading md language are stressed through 

•D F Johnson Cream .i> a New Challenge Srbaol Arts, 59 Q) 23 2S Oa^ 

ber 1958 
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their use m carrying out the project Arithmetic is in\ olved m computing 
transportation costs and estimating the time needed for the tnp Reading 
IS used to gi\e the proposed project us proper setung and to furnish 
fuller information on questions that arc raised b\ the activit)' A study of 
language is introduced in the \snting of letters asking permission to make 
a Msit or expressing gratitude for a courtesj or for supplcmcntarj' in- 
formation Such xvork has a place in the first grade, where pupils dictate 
their own reading matcriils, put together out of some experience the 
children ln\c had— a \isit to a local rose garden, for instance In the 
upper grades, the work of the class centers around a long term project, 
such as an in\cstigation of local fonns of gosemment or a stud\ of local 
industrial activities Practice m the fundamental processes is nor incidental, 
nor IS It neglected, it is introduced in connection with concrete situauons 
which ha\e an orientation m the real cxpencnccs of the pupils them- 
selves Drill, practice, skill contests arc used — but ns supplements and aids 
rather than the major techniques of instruction 
A thirt) school expenment has indicated that such meaningful ex- 
perience as this can serve as the foundauon for acquinng knowledge in 
the traditional high school subjects Caen tlic students who went to col- 
lege after scudjing in “progressive’ high schools did not suffer any 
marked handicap on account of their having turned aside from a subject- 
matter set our to be learned t) pc of curnculum Spccificall) , the follou - 
ing Items are worthy of note There were 24 7 per cent dropouts from 
college among the progressives, as compared with 28 2 per cent among 
pupils who had gone to traditional schools The grade-point average of 
progressive students was 0 04 higher — of no significance, of course, except 
as indicating that thej suffered no great handicap Progressives lagged by 
002 of a grade point in foreign language srudv TTie lack of tradicronal 
prerequisites seemed to present no real disadvantage Seventv-five per 
cent of the progressives were judged bv their teachers to be more com- 
petent in carrying on independent work It is m terms of the education of 
the ‘ whole child” that progressive methods showed supenonty, i e , these 
students, when in college, listened to more speeches and music on the 
radio, they attended more lectures and concerts, the) read more books 
other than textbooks, and the) enjoyed more cultural pursuits Besides, 
they took a more active part in campus activities, except m athletics * 

In spire of the fact that there arc no marked immediate disadvantages 
that can be attributed to departure from a set curnculum and that there 
are some ultimate advantages m the long run — advantages which are both 
academic and cultural — the presenbed curriculum remains m force It 
takes courage on the part of teachers and administrators to deviate from 

* Dorothy Bromlev Education for Collie or for Life Harpefs Maga-we 
182 407^16, March 1941 
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time honored pnicnces Bat when the non collcec num| ean he Urn m 
Khool longer md when the coUege Imtind pupd can 1« hetter prepared 
by means of differentiated curnculunis the tmifonn curnnilum inided 
b) the surMvors of jesrencar lows its tenuous fintificirion The differ 
ennated curriculum uhich rccogmres abilities in addition to the aca 
demre and eaters without discnminaiiun t« all social classes, not onU 
promotes indnidual mental health bur helps the nation as a whole b\ 
better use of its human resources * 


TTiere are some hopeful indications A few schools arc cxperimcnnnc 
with larger units of curricular orgamzanon than the hour-of math 
hour of English, stop wath the bell approach English and social studies arc 
a frequenth used combination mathcnucics and science arc often Lom 


bined Afan) teachers arc willing to deviate from the locallv and state 
prescribed curnculums. thev select the topics of studv from an analvsis 
of the interests, abilities and bickground of their students Some teachers 
Starr with the prescribed text but then at times ihe\ ma\ go more slow tj 
than the regulation rate and at times advance bevond the prescribed 


course 


Tins point of view does not require a repudiation of the i alue of know ! 
edge and mformanon Tlie value of facts and of accuraev in computa 
non IS more perunent when the information and the practice arc attached 
to problems that the t)pical school student realizes arc intmucelv relited 
to himself Eufthermore, it is felt that strict stressing of the subjCCT matter* 
see out to he learned ma) leave out some of the desirable concomitants 
of effective education These include a testing of values the development 
of amtudes toward work an interest in connnuing cduciiion and prac 
ticc in democratic activ iocs 


Education must meet the needs of the individual and must be adaptril 
to his interests for jf he is not interested he will not respond and if he 
docs nor respond he will nor Jeam The curnculum must Ik based upon 
these intcrcsrs and fhc« needs. In deciding whnher algchra Uiould l>c 
studied h\ a high school freshman those who h») I to the amnhnw d > 
not ask whether algebra is a ntcesarv preparanon for rriconomcrn of 
calculus instead thev ask whether the founten v car-< Id can graip the 
principles of algtfwa, whether he on use it in his dailv life, and whether 
he IS inicfcsred in it ' 
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This orientation, while acceptable to many teachers and typical pupils, 
IS not inclusive enough for all pupils and educators, for example, 

But this commitment [high school education for all] does not mean 
that sve must set out standards at the level of the slou learner or that we 
must Ignore standards altogether, as some educators have urged us to 
do For those who can achieve them, standards are highly motivating, 
their effectiveness can be observed in any good graduate school or school 
of medicine or engineering Obviously such high standards, if set for 
all high school students, would only frustrate the less able, yet they are 
necessar) for those who are to be our leaders ’ 

Needs differ, mental abilities are varied, and motivations vary in 
strength and direction The concept of sub)ect-matter set-out-to-bc- 
learned must be examined in terms of these differences Pupils profit 
from an opportunity to exercise the need for independence and, at the 
same time, to satisfy the need for companionship through cooperative 
endeavor On account of the vaned activities which are involved m new 
approaches, there is an opportunity to gain recognition in ways other 
than by ranking first on a pencil-and paper test Tension-tolerance is 
heightened through practice m solving meaningful problems Certainly, 
there is a more realistic environment m which one may fill the need for 
marupulation and for satisfying curiosity The experience approach tends 
to foster genuine psychological security, by teaching a pupil to stand on 
his ow n feet through full and balanced living today. 


UNIFORM GRADING, EXAMINATIONS, AND MARKS 

Grades Are/Are Nat Involved in Ufe Situations The Procrustean-bed 
analogy,* so often referred to m education, is most pertinent when apphed 
to the system of grading that is so extensively used m present-day schools 
The grading system would be more lifelike if every citizen were em- 
ployed to do the same task at the same salary, if everyone were expected 
to produce the same results from his efforts But this is not what happens 
m life Emplojees are selected to do different jobs at different rates of 
pay The day laborer is considered a success when he works regularly 
and efficientlv , even though his salary may be only half that of a success- 
ful laujer, professor, or doctor Actually, all workers do not do the 
Same thing They tend to do the things for which they have the interest, 
talent, and background Thej might do them even better and work 
more cheerfully if they did not have school backgrounds which had 

’ Ibid , p 129 

•Procrustes welcomed all travelers, but he forced all guests to sleep on one bed 
If guests were too tall he chopped off their limbs to fit, and if too short, they were 
stretched on a rack until they were the proper length 
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“rramly should be ehmlnated, 
I ut msj be idnntagcs m comidenng the total penottality of the 
child, rather tiun depending solcK on his percentile status on a standard 
i7cd achievement test 

The teacher’s viewpoint of the marking system js intimately related to 
his pbilosophj of education If he regards education as the master\ of 
iubjccc mattCMf he hcheves the function of the school can be stated as 
acquisition of facts and improvement of the mind, then grades, marls, 
and examinations are acceptable to him If, on the other hand, he con 
wives of education as the drawing out of the individual as a means of 
developing the total personahtv of the pupil, then he will question 
coniparanv c marks and standardixed grading 
The foregoing implies th-ir cxammitions and tests are onlv a part, not 
an entire medium or the end, of education procedures Tests and examina- 
tions have a constructive role to plav in functional education, bur their 
use— or rather, their misuse — leads to the logical question, What is that 
use’ 


The concept w hich promises some tehef from the limitations of marks 
and grading is called njliiuion Evaluation is an attempt to broaden the 
liasis for estimating the progress of a student in school While acquisition 
of mformatjon is one of the elements considered there are items com* 
(lined with the evaluation which include a consideration of the pupils 
Inckground, his status at the begtmiing and at the end of a unit or term 
of w ork, his vv ork habits, his amtudes his abiht) to get along with others 
and work with them, his actual potentialities in contrast uirh his grade 
placement ifone, the state of his physical health and an^ ph^'stcal or 
cmononnl handicaps, and the like Evaluation is, m short, a total view 
of the child, not a reliance upon the end result of mastering subject 
matter 

Steps toword Improvement IVhen the report cards of our parents or 
grandparents arc examined with their scores of 75^ per cent, 

there IS likely to be a derisive smile because of the absurdity of such 
grading Over the years an improvement was devnsed in the form of 
A, n, C D, and so on, bur this made comparisons between individuals 
difficult, therefore, numerical values were assi^ed to each letter In order 
to designate some honor like valcdictonan or admission to a certaiiT 
club, the average of letter grades is computed to three decimal places, 
ec 2-I2I — no less absurd than the 92% per cent of past years Since 
thew IS variation m pupil ability, even the letter grades are thought to 
have defects, so new letters fiavc been used N, S, and C or some similar 
Proup In one svstem these mean ‘not satisfactory m terms of indicated 
ability," “satisfactory in terms of abihtj ” and “commendable in terms of 
ability" But some pupils and parents (and some teachers) lament this 
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because the same C might be awarded not only to a low-abiUty student 
for comparatively poor work but also to a high-ability pupil who 
wnth no greater expenditure of effort did much more or much better 
work Others object that employers and college officials must know the 
grades of a student The mental by giene i leu point demands that we ask 
the quesuon Does the employer’s or college official’s preference trans- 



FIG 9 I don t say I desene better grades, but my pome is that my sense of security 
IS being threatened during my formative years (Charles Dennis, m The Chnstian 
Science Monitor ) 

cend the need of pupils to be evaluated m terms of their status, progress, 
and specifically scared goals’ 

The mam purpose of testing is not to grade or rank pupils but to 
assist classroom teachers m getting evidence of achievement of growth 
Specialists m measurement have largely failed m constructing stand- 
ardized tests to measure the totality of behavior They have not 
yet produced total understandmg of the human personality which the 
classroom teacher must have 
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The penod «hcn sucli procedares uere uppermost and m which 
t|uotJcnr5 of mtdl gencc and achie%en ent were computed for most chil 
dren seems now to be drawing to a close It has sersed its purpose m 
tn^ing classroom teachers more aware than previously of individual 
differences among pupils It has also nude them aware of the limitations 
of the evaluitivc devices that have been used We are now ready to 
pass from the quotient stage to one m which standardized tests will 
prov ide a small tho still important place in evaluation programs “ 

Fortunatelj for those school systems which have the lemeritj to 
abolish grades and comparative report cards there is already available 
a tested meaningful and sansfacror) means of evaluation name!) the 
conference method — of which there arc several l^inds One of these is 
for the teacher to go to the home of the pupil (with the parents 
consent) and tall, aliout the pupils progress and problems his limita 
tions areas of development needing attenaon behaviors that are com 
mcndablc or that need improvement wavs m which the parents might 
help the scliool in its program and factors m behavior that have received 
commendable notice The v isit to the home has the advantage of giving 
the teacher a direct view of what the home situation is thus enabling 
him to understand better and to mike allowance for some of the actions 
in school that otherwise might be severely condemned Some parents 
seem to be somew hat embarrassed bj the prospect of a visit from the 
teacher This is avoided b) the teachers suggesting a conference either 
at home or at school according to the parents preference A school 
visit has the advantage of giving parents firsthand information about the 
school 

The teacher parent conference is panicularlv valuable in the primary 
grades In the upper grades and the high school the teacher pupil 
conference has been given favorable comment from those who have 
tned It In this teacher and pupil talk man to man about the progress 
being made habits that should be formed or broken and areas of knovvl 
edge and behavior that need addmonal attention TItis method has the 
advantage of miking the student a more acme participant m the evalua 
tion thm he ordimril) is when the letter or numerical gradme system is 
used The conference has the advantage of letting a student know 
not only why (on w hat basis) he u as ev afuated as be was bar ilsa exscch 
how (the meaning of scores) he was evalTOcd The opporrnmty ir offers 
for better understanding betuecn (he teacher and the popti noald make 

further expetimcming with this plan Morthwhile 

The Ob ecme of all grading sjstem should desirably he to promote 
grorvrli and to chart nert steps This oh, ecme is perhaps nouhere better 

" John W A1 Rothney £i«loaii»s md Repmmg Ft p / Proirnt fVhn 
Says^ t the Te.eh.t no 7 W»hng.on Va.onR Etoton A«oet,o„ IWS 
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served than in the use of pupil self-appraisal. This plan calls for a deoiled 
Statement of the various aims, objectives, and desired outcomes of the 
learning situation The aims are made clear to the students at the beginning 
of the term — in many places the students have participated in the formu- 
lation of the objectives— and then each student is given the chance, peri- 
odically, to evaluate his own progress toward the attainment of the goals. 
In the meantime, the teacher will have evaluated the student in terms of 



FIG, 10. Arc tcachcr-parcnt conferences superior to report cards as a means of evalu- 
ating pupil progress’ Can individual differences be better provided for when con 
fcrcrtccs arc used as evaluations’ \Vhai arc the major objections to tcachcr-parcnt 
conferences’ 

the same objectives. If there is any discrepancy between"" the t^vo evalua- 
tions, teacher and pupil get together to discover the reasons for the 
differences. 

Analysis of current educadonal literature clearly indicates a trend 
away from grades and marks to the viewpoint of evaluation. Educational 
texts a decade ago, in dealing with the subject, discussed means of making 
grades and marks more objective and precise. Now the tendency is to 
broaden the base and make use of the mediums inherent in the concept 
of evaluation. Anecdotal records, representative bits of work; health his- 
tories; the results of periodic intelligence tests and achievement tests; 
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reactions to the responses made on personality inventories, teacher- 
teacher, teacher pupil, and teacher-parent conferences— all these become 
a part of the broadened concept. 


TH5 OIIEMMA OF NONPROMOnON 

Threot of Failure is a Negahve fncenfive There are some administrators 
and some teachers who believe that, m order to mamtam standards a 
certain percentage of the pupils jn a ebss must be failed Thev argue that, 
if the threat of failure is removed, the pupil will have no incentive for 
working — the result will be to foster dilatory work habits’* Man) 
teachers feel that threat of failure is a questionable practice When thej 
hear that rwo students were failed, they ask ‘Why did they fail> What 
was done that should not have been done' UTiat was left undone that 
should have been donc^” This viewpoint clearly puts the blame where 
It ought to be placed A failing student is an indication that the teacher 
is failing to adjust goals and content to individuals or that inflexibilitj 
m the curnculum demands that the child fit the school rather than the 
school fit the child’s needs and dciclopmenr 
There arc many arguments for and against the practice of automatic 
promotion, some of them arc epitomized in the following parallel lists 


,4gamst S&^ul Prcfnetifin 

Annual promotion eliminates the incen- 
tive of competition 

The threat of failure will cause pupils 
to apply ibemsches 

E/ementtfj repeaters do better work the 
second tone 

Nonproniotion tends to keep popds with 
their acaJeniic and social peers 

Nonproniotion upholds academic stand 
ards. 

Nonpromotion tends to avert onjusn 
lied feeJmgs of competence and worth 


Ffir Sotu) pTWioticn 
Causes of failure are manifold retain 
mg pupils docs not remove all causes 
Repeaters do not ham more m two 
Jean than the nonrepeater of the same 
mental age learns in one 
Oier lialf the repeaters do not improve 
and onc-eigblh do poorer work when 
repeating 

The range of abibtjes continues ro be 
wide and the frank hcing ot Siffer 
enccs leads to adjusUnena in teadnng 
The cumculum should be adjosred to 
chOdten not to mythical standards 
'Sonptomotion typically jnrensjfies did 
drens etnouonal instability 


Although some arc not ftvotable to the poUcj of 100 per cent 

promotion research docs deal rhe nonpeomonon adherents a heatp blow 
Aclncvement tests administered to pnpds of eraal ahihtj' shot, that those 
promoted on trial male greater gams than do those stho ate required to 

'Social Promotion-Asset or Liability’” School and 


’‘Robert J G Bariou 
Society, 8T 83. Feb 28 19S9 
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repeat the grade >> Moreover, the study of pupils and the use of guidance 
leads to the enrichment of the curnculum -which, m turn, seems to have 
the best effect on the personality structure of pupils Providing hfelike 
school situations, allowing for vanety, and emphasizing the strengths and 
interests of pupils pro\ ide for positive moti\ ation 

Newer Practices m Promotion tjcpcnenced teachers often question the 
practice of passing the student when he his not “come up to standard, 
inasmuch as they feel that it is kinder to fail the student immediately than 
to postpone the imminent failure They assert that the student who is 
socially promoted will get inflated ideas about his abilities It is probably 
true that some will get such ideas, but a far greater number of them will 
know, without grades, marks, and failure, that their work in academic 
lines does not measure up to that of their peers Students from the first 
grade on have a rather clear concepoon of their comparative ability 
Rather than to shame and humiliate large numbers of students by not 
promoting them, it would seem to be a simple thing to be quite frank in 
a personal interview w ith the unseeing one or two students, who arc apt 
to get inflated ideas about their academic prowess 

Worst of all, failure results in the pupil being branded as a failure by 
his schoolmates, his rclatncs, and his friends Failure incurs the risk 
that the pupil will develop an inferiority complex and acquire a grudge 
against the school and society When a pupil fails school, there is danger 
that he is being prepared for failure m life” 

Fortunatel), the resolution of the promotion dilemma can be side- 
stepped b) using the ungraded school organization Since various prac- 
tices of promotion or nonpromoaon do not seem to produce the desired 
results the classification of subject matter and matenals on the basis of 
the ps\ chological charactenstics of learners, instead of by grade level, 
seems advisable This was done in Appleton Wisconsin, by reorganizing 
the eight elementary-school years into three blocks — kindergarten, two 
years, primary, three years, and intermediate, three years Pupils pro- 
gressed steidilj^ under prosisions for slow, average, and bright pupils It is 
felt that the following advantages accrue from this plan (1) Each child 
progresses according to his own idiosyncratic growth rate, (2) no child 
repeats a grade, instead, he is allowed to progress more slowly than do 
others, (3) no child is a failure,” inasmuch as his program is adjusted 
to fit him, (4) placement can be readjusted at an) time during the three- 

*Tcn Criticisms of Public Education, National Education Association Research 
Bulletin 35 (4) 149 December, 1937 

“David Segel Intellectual Abtitues tn the Adolescent Period, Bulletin 6, Federal 
Security Agenej, Office of Educaoon 1948 pp 22 24 
"\\ard G Reeder, A First Course m Education, 3d ed^ New York The Mac- 
millan Companj, 1950 pp 300-301 
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>car period (5) pljccment is based on phjsical mental emotional and 
socni grOM tli and (6) the elimination of nnrcalisno pressures is con 
ducnc to good mental health” ^ 

If teachers arc restricted b) state or local curnculums and feet that 
these represent a mminnim of accomplishment instead of servine as 
guides to teacliing; then the idea of failure is hard to remove Hovieier 
some teachers have the courage to hold out for the belief that the stu 
dents going to another grade or class will be more educative than his be 
mg again sub|ected to the frustration of remaining in a failure situaoon 
for another semester or sear Mective pupil guidance will avert much of 
the prevailing practice of filling If conditions conducive to mental health 
arc to prevail m our schools the negative threat of failure must be re 
placed b) more positiv c lures to educational achievement 


HOMEWORK 


The Dubious Volwei of Homework Ooscly allied to the threat of failure 
IS the neccssit) for the students doing homework m order to complete 
the work of his grade class cevtbook or syllabus Requiring a pre 
scribed amount of w ork from all pupils seems not unlike requiring all to 
v\ cjgh a certain number of pounds or to run a hundred j irds in a certain 
number of seconds before he can be pasad Recent criticisms of educa 
oon stating that schools are soft are intensified bj comparing Amen 
can education w ith the ostensibly greater success of certain European sys 
rems and provide arguments for the homework adherents The fact that 
pupils in America have widely virymg abiliucs that they come from 
V aned socioeconomic backgrounds and the universality of education as 
contrasted to the compctitne and selective nature of the European sys 
terns, is ignored in these cnucisms 

In the first place homevvorl assignments are likely to magnify rather 
than to reduce the range of individual differences in academic achieve 
mem The youngster who is having difficulty m keeping up with his 
peers is also likely to be the one whose home influences are distracting 
He mav have other work to do— a paper route canng for babies or ex 
tcnsiv c home duties TTie home condinons mav' be crowded so as to pre 
vent pnvaev for studv or even a place for spreading out books and 
papers On the other hand the able student probably has a room or a 


Mol n I Goodlid lllostrwivc Programs »nd Procedures m Element^ 
m r/>f lnu!;r,wn of Ed c:,t ov I Espmenca Slth 

Society for the Sni l> of Edited «i Ch«go Un vent} of Chcago Press 1958 

^ “kc for example C Winfield Sc«t and others (cds) The Oreat Debate On 
,« cm” Digtaood as, NJ IW pp 7^1 
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table for a study place, while others m the family arc willing to tunc 
down the radio out of consideration for him, and able assistance may be 
available These conditions may tend to give him a feeling of supenontj’ 
ov er his less fortunate but equally intelligent classmate 
In the second place, young people, including those of high-school age, 
need to have time for play and social development School attendance 
should not demand of the student a monastic devotion to academic pur- 
suits He should be encouraged, especially during the winter months, to 
play and exercise in the open air A forcign-bom mother of two girls, 
both of whom had been graduated from college, stated in broken English, 
“We hear so much about how advanced European students arc True, 
some can stand the pace, but no note is taken of those who contract 
tuberculosis and have mental breakdowns because they must study all 
the time ” 

Excessive tension and a sense of pressure arc often associated with 
homework If a pupil is not able to resist the appeal of television or stu- 
dent activities, he ma) begin to think of himself as lacking m purpose 
and will power Late hours spent m study and failure to complete 
assignments may make a conscientious pupil depressed and anxious 
For mental health, children and young people need to engage in 
worthwhile ouc-of-school tasks suited to their individual capacities 
Homework should suppl) such tasks and reasonable freedom m cann- 
ing them out Whenever homework crowds out social experiences, out- 
door recreation, and creative acmmes, and whenever it usurps time 
that should be devoted to sleep, it is not meeting the basic needs of 
children and adolescents’* 

In the third place, homework is likely to create a poor learmng situa- 
tion, both in school and at home Those w'ho know they can do their 
Viwmx; VtVxVy \v> ’im’ie xse oi tbEir stuiy timt: xn 
school, thus forming poor work habits when vvork should be given first 
place and tending, besides, to prevent those who cannot work profitably 
at home from fimshing their work at school At home, proper guidance 
is likely to be lacking When the parent is not able to give competent 
instruction, the student is likely to become confused, and even parents 
who are academically capable are likely to be emotionally so involved 
with their children that they make tense taskmasters 

Meaningful Homework. Now that some of the heat of the argument has 
been dissipated, it may be admitted that there is a place for some kinds 
of homework If a class — m social studies, for example — ^wishes to find 
out about adult reactions to some situation (radical attitudes, perhaps), 

"Rath Strang, Guided Study and Homework, ^Vhat Research Says to the 
Teacher, no 8 Washington National Edncation Association, 1955, p 18 
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then a discussion v,ith the parents would serte the double purpose of 
gathering mformatjon and including the parents among the resources of 
the school It would also olTcr a basis for mature conversation on an in 
tcllcctual level and thus tend to promote social matunty Some of the 
work involved m the solution of a problem might include acnvmes 
which cannot be earned on m school— a visit to a museum to gather m 
formation for a report, a trip to the local library to get materials not 
available in the school library, or another trip to obtain pamphlets from 
the chamber of commerce Such undertakings should not be aligned to 
all pupils but those viho haw the amc — vnrhouc infringing on their 
home duties — should be asked to make the visits Finally, homework 
done on a volunteer basis should be permissible if the teacher knows 
that It w ill not interfere with the well rounded program of activity that a 
nicnralh' health) child should have For example, a pupil viho is known 
to be spending ome on homework when it can be adequately done dur 
ing school hours might be discouraged, but one who normallj has socta] 
and rccreaaonil interests might be given encouragement to make a special 
report on a supplementary book or to dig up some informaaon from 
cnej clopedias or other rcl’crcnce volumes which would go beyond the 
scope of time available during school hours 
Homework end Prepatolion for College There are some teachers who 
believe that unless the student has been disciplined through homework, 
he will be inadequately prepared for college TTus ma) be of importance 
to some prospccave college students, but the risk of impairing eyesight 
because of inadequate lighting and of harming physical health because 
of furruturc ill fitted for study, and the rwtnction of evcrcisc and the 
possibility of inadequate sleep for students not going to college will 
sell place homework in the questionable practices category Moreover, 
proper work habits can be msalled m shoir working penods as well as 
in longer ones The student who has learned to make good use of his 
time wi!! nor, is a rule, have difficulty in adding more hours of work in 
college, for he will have the advantage of additional matuntj and an 
atmosphere where stud) has traditionally occupied some of the evening 
hours- As a matter of fact the maintenance of a balanced schedule of ex 
crcisff, rccnr-rauiT ams* .y ss AWpwvnsa-iJf jo rc^ge. as u is lo high 
school Children and young people do not Icam to work well by being 
forced They learn instead, ro dislike work and they repudiate it when 
the compulsion is gone Thc> do learn to work properly when the tasks 
arc meamngfiil and w hen rapport with the supers ismg adults is high 
The evaluation of homework depends in part on the grade placement 
of students in part upon the out of school conditions of pupils m part on 
their intellectual status and in part upon the adjustrnent of assignments to 
these factors In summary then, let it be undentood that no unequivocal 
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support or repudiation can be given to homework. The same routine 
lessons and tasks for all pupils (uniform homework) receives no support 
from research. Individualized homcAVork— that which considers interests, 
abilities, and home conditions— may be recommended in limited amounts 
in the upper grades. It seems likely that the enjoyment of meaningful and 
appropriate assignments will be as sound a preparation for college as will 
the forced fulfillment of uniformly prescribed homework. “Flexibility in 
the kind of assignment must replace uniformity, with the objective of 
developing voluntarj’ effort, initiative, responsibility, and self-direction 
in the student."*® 


AUTHORITARIANISM 

The Unhygienic Nalure of Authoritarianism. Authoritarianism refers to 
the practice and philosophy of depending on absolute, inflexible standards 
as goals for thinking and behavior. Creeds, customs, pronouncements of 
experts, official dictums are the source of authority for making decisions 
and directing action. Conformity is expected and deviation from it is 
culpable in such orientation. While it is recognized that there is a place 
for competence and leadership in pupil control and individual develop- 
ment, authoritarianism must be listed as one of the school hazards to men- 
tal health. 

Besides traditionalism, authoritarianism is a constant danger in educa- 
tion. The aurocracic spirit prevails too often among some administrators 
who regard the teaching staff as being pan of the hired help. A hier- 
archial spirit in education is contrar)’ to the ideals of democracy, and 
it creates frozen individuals on the top and fearful persons on the bot- 
tom of the scale. The democratic spirit ought to develop more patterns 
of genuine cooperation between administrators, teachers and the com- 
munity. . . , 

The authoritarian teacher demands conformity on the part of his stu- 
dents. They thus are not required to think for themselves, but to accept 
the word of the teacher as absolute truth. Undoubtedly, the authori- 
tarian spirit of German learning contributed to the rise of National 
Socialism. In German schools the teacher was often regarded as an 
idol; to contradict him w’as a form of heresy. . . . 

If \vc stress in education preconceived truths, absolute standards, 
memorization and drill, if wc discourage independent decisions, we 
create students who lack initiative and self-reliance, and who are always 
potential tools for dictatorships.” 

"“Improving Homework— Suggestions for Teachers and Parents," National Edu- 
cation Association Research Bulletin, J5:30. February, 1958. 

“Frederick .Mayer, Philosophy of Education for Our Thtte, New York: The 
Odyssey Press, Inc., 1958, pp. 156-157. 
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hJtt'or rV'"' U hirmful 10 nirnn! 

dmonH , 1 , 'T *' "rP"«™iv to pncnct il,c hrtil of m 

dependent thought Another is lint it obwoosli restricts the oppominiti 
for independent action ssluch vse Inse seen is a funinnentsl human need 
I recdom to grow practjcc >n srandmg on one ? outj feet » a prime 
requisite to the dc\ ejopment of healthy feelmgs of ps\ chnlogicat scnint\ 
Empirical and e^penmenta! data indicate that d ctatonal procedures tend 
to snr up an attitude of resentment thus inhibiting the development of 
harmonious rclariomhips The incenrive of cooperative endeavor shou! 1 
replace the negativ c stimulation of domimtion fmahv auth ntananism 
conflicts with the ideals if nor the practices of the adult srvcjct) for 
which we purport to be preparing school pupth 
Contrasts to the Paflern of Aufhotify There ire some encouraging devi 
ations from the pattern of amhonts which so largclv tharactcrircs our 
socicr> Numerous teichcrs are cTpenmenting witli plans for giving stu 
dents a voice m their own classroom contrvd and government tl rough 
committees councils and group Iccishtion Often this docs not take the 
form of student govcmniom but allows the srudenB a chance to divciiw 
vanous problems of control thae arc related ro learning situations Stu 
dent discussion of educational ohjcctivcs scfccnon of areas to he snivficd 
and the self determination of learning rcsponsibilitiw arc plans that tend 
to dimmish eCTctnal adult control and increive student self dirretttn 
Reducaon of aiithormriantsm docs not mean the removal of direction 
and control It is a matter of deciding what conditions are most hlclv to 
foster the development of clTecnic social and personal behavior It » a 
question of w Iicthcr docile conformitv is is good for the individual an 1 
for socictv Is the development of feelings of iJcntiflcanon and the foster 
mg of hil Its of making contributions to the functioning of t nc s social 
group 

The mental hygiene implications of authoritarianism are clear On the 
one hind the child siib/ccted to dominating authority may learn to con 
form blindly becoming a submissive individual mcapble of doing things 
on his ovvn initiative He waits for direction pemiiwinn and approval 
He luej dnclon lastinc teJB of prmolins the displeetuit of ihotc in 
nathorin On the mher hand n A.U m« %ta so hitil spinst stlult 
nuthonts coercion etnonoral depnraion end heinj: forced inin some 
preconceised mold thee he ts uiubte to Inc «irh h...t.e}f or -iherc He 
nwi store up his feelnts of resentment egeimt euthonts 
fonnms tn the desims of those in poner 1 ut sthen he is mlease. from 
the area of authonts to ss h.eh he has l«:ome eecustoiiied he repu lute, 
nil nuthnrit, This sometimes happens «hen 

been models of heht.ior in .he home go .ssus lo coltece sshe-e ibcir 
” S«f Kurt Lew n vtu J « c tc*i m Oi*p 
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social and moral beha\ior deviates sharply from its older pattern In- 
stances occur within the teaching profession itself Teachers who in 
earher life have conformed to a domineering father may h\c in fear of 
displeasing their superMSors, or they may react to the earlier influence 
by deliberately flouting the administrative regime One teacher \vho was 
exceedingly dictatorial in her reaching methods, demanded pm drop 
silence, and was subject to fits of temper m the classroom is known to 
have been brought up stnctly in an authoritanan home 
Authoritananism is related to oppressive discipline The person who 
believes in absolute adult authority is likely to be the one who feels justi- 
fied in enforcing rules and regulanons b) means of corporal punishment, 
the uniform application of penalty without regard to individuals or situa- 
tions, and by the use of fear as a deterrent. Ev en a cursory examination 
of the literature of mental hygiene will show that these attitudes and 
practices are in direct contradiction to the teachings of mental hy- 
gienists 

Restnction of Freedom There are many ways in which the restriction 
of freedom is manifest in the typical school Among these may be hsted 
(1) a concept of class routine in which sitong m chairs or at desks for 
the whole penod is expected and somcomes enforced, (2) a set curricu- 
lum, which restnets the freedom of the pupils to exercise self-direction, 
(3) school rules and regulations which students have had no part in 
formulating, (4) the teacher’s fear that, if he allows spontaneous activity, 
the class will get out of hand, (5) the relative lack of opportunity to 
choose and pursue activines which are outside the realm of tradmonally 
conceived educational subjects, and (6) lack of freedom to pursue 
knowledge beyond the bounds of texts and references 
The approach to the extension of freedom m the classroom might well 
begin w ith the teacher s seeking greater freedom for himself This should 
mean that the teacher is willing to devote time and intelligence to the 
cooperative solution of administrative problems Those teachers who are 
quick to resent direction from above are often the ones who are first to 
complain about the time required for the discussion of administrative 
problems Although teachers should be on guard against encroachments 
on their nght to freedom of speech, they must not mistake freedom for 
license The nght to teach what and as they like should be limited by the 
teacher’s code of ethics and the framework of democratic philosophy 
The teacher, to a large extent, has within his power the pnvilege of 
extending the freedom of his pupik even in the typical school siruaaon 
He can, for instance, allow them to move around to get matenals and 
supplementary references, he can encourage mps to the school hbrary, 
and he can encourage students to plan and execute field tnps and ex 
cursions He can provide opportumties for the students to select the 
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topic of study and the approaches that are to be used m the studv He 
can help students organize their ow-n plans of classroom government and 
encourap them to select competent executive officers Teachers h 3 %c 
found that the pupils are capable of admirable sclf-dircction and that 
man), classroom tensions tend to disappear when freedom is extended 

By w ay of summarj , it is the convictiim of those w ho choose to regu 
htc their affairs in the light of the democratic principle that indmdual 
freedom or opportunity for self realtzation are increased as people 
learn to fashion their actions, institutions, and arrangements along lines 
suggested bj their own reason rather than by accepting the reasoning 
of others The process of intelligence however, must be guided 6v con 
sideration for the nghts and potentialities of each individual, as well as 
bj the possihiht} of secunng increased individual benefits through co- 
operative action This faith m the supenonty of the democratic ideal 
over any other known social principle as a guide to the good life sug- 
gests that It R the most valuable cultural possession of democratic 
groups. As such the idea! must become a part of the thought and prac- 
tice of the joung Sehoob are needed to teach the democratic ideal, 
and the American secondary schools have a special responsibility /or 
fulfilling that function “ 


SUMMARY 


A few prevalent school practices arc harmful to mental health A set 
curnculum interferes with the need to be independent and to develop 
one’s own purposes The set cumculum interferes vvith his fulfilling the 
need to manipulate and to satisfy his conosi^ It atreinpts to force chil- 
dren into the same mold, regardless of their unique backgrounds, pro- 
clivntics, and experiences 

Uniform grading interferes with the need to be recognized for what 
one IS rather than for what others think one should be It tends to destroj 
feelings of personal worth among those who cannot fill the academic rc 
quirements for passing and graduation or among those who might re 


quire a slower pace , , , , , ^ 

^ The pracDce of failing students tends «> bring forth feelings of shame, 
infenonty, and .ruacunty Ir tends to pteaeot the child ftom engaging in 
social mtetcontse with his physical peets Fadotes ftequenlly tesnlt in 
behavior manifestations of truancy, desttnehon. secteiveness bulljing. 


™Hom™'S!!nstead of bnnpng a child op to standard tends to mden 
individuai differences It places undue emphasis upon the nrtne of aca 

-I N •n.», aad 1 I<a,a»na Ged^och FW.oae. eMlelW f.r 
Setarft, Neat torl,- MeGtaiv Hdl Bool Cboip.uy, Ine, 1M9 pp 17 
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demic superiority. But probably the strongest condemnation of home- 
work is directed at the child’s being deprived of opportunities for health- 
giving, developmental, free play. Physical exercise is as essential to good 
mental health as master}- of the fundamentals. Neither should be allowed 
to assume undue proponions in the child’s life. 

Perhaps one of the most condemnablc practices in school is that of 
authoritarianism. Certainly, viewing the school as preparation for demo- 
cratic living, we cannot allow dogmatic authoritarianism to interfere 
with the need for freedom or with the need for developing unique po- 
tentiality and creativity, as has been the experience of some other nations 
of the world. 

Fortunately, there are hopeful indtcarions that many of these question- 
able practices are now being challenged in some of our schools. Teachers 
can implement and hasten the better practices by study and experimenta- 
tion. 


STUDY AND DISCUSSION EXERCISES 

1. Can you cite, from your own experience, some instance of a child’s 
being thu acted by the inflewbtlity of school requirements? 

2. Could “progressive” practices be justified if there were no superiority 
in academic tests on the part of “progressive” students’ 

3. Evaluate some newer practices in grading and marking that you have 
seen employed. 

4. Under w-hat conditions would you deem nonpromotion to be advisable? 
Do your professional colleagues agree with you’ 

5. Under what conditions would you judge homework to be of value to 
elementary pupils’ When W'ould it be advisable for high-school students’ 


SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL READINGS 

Conant, James B., The American High School Today, New’ York: McGraw'- 
Hill B^k Company, Inc., 1959. 140 pp. 

One of America’s foremost educators analyzes some of the w’eaknesses of 
sccondar}' education and proposes precise steps for improvement. 

DeHaan, Robert F., and Jack Kough, Identifying Students ictth Special 
Needs, secondarv’-school cd., Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 
1956. 94 pp. 

Kough, Jack, and Robert F. DeHaan, Identifying Children 'icith Special 
Needs, sccondar)’-school cd., Chicago Science Research Associates, Inc^ 
1955. 91 pp. 

These two books, one for elcmcntar)’ and one for secondar)' teachers, 
tell s^hat to look for in discosenng pupils with special talents, dcsclop- 
mcntal handicaps, and phv’sical and sensor)* defects. 

Rothney, John W. M., EiaJuating and Reporting Pupil Progress, W'hac Re- 
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search Sij s to the Xeacher, no 7, Washington National Education Asso- 
ciation. 19SS 33 pp 

Limitations of conventional marking practices and ways to improsement 
arc examined in the light of research findings 
Strang, Ruth, Guided Study and Homeuork, What Research Sa)s to the 
Teacher, no 8, Washington National Education Association, 1955 33 pp 

This book presents, on the basis of selected research, the pros and cons 
of homework and suggests methods of improving pupil work habits 
Woodring, Paul, A Fourth of a Nation, New York A5cGra\v-Hi]J Book 
Company, Inc , 1957 288 pp 

Progressive and traditional education, provisions for bright and slow- 
learning children the int^ration of learning experiences, and the training 
of teachers are discussed pro and con 



CHAPTER 1 3 


CONSTRUCTIVE CLASSROOM 
APPROACHES TO MENTAL HEALTH 


One of the major reasons why the concept of mental health must be a 
classroom emphasis is that, typically, too few specialists arc available 
Moreover, many children who need help arc not m such dire difficulty as 
to warrant the aid of specialises, they merelj need to be more adequately 
understood, so that optimum opportunities for development will be open. 
For these reasons, construcuve approaches to mental health that are now 
being used — and can be more widely used — should be emphasized and 
clarified Here, as elsewhere m this book, the focus is on meeting the 
needs of pupils — ^which itself depends on better understanding of in- 
dividuals 


SCHOOL RECORDS 

School Marks Repeated studies of traditional marking systems (using 
Itncrs OT numbers) indicate that there is great v anation of the meaning 
attached to each grade ' An A or a B assigned by two different teachers 
mav indicate quite different levels of accomplishment. One teacher may 
mean b) an A that the pupil is doing a high quality of work — in the 
upper 5 or 10 per cent of the class — while another teacher’s A maj mean 
that the pupil IS senous, mdustnous, conscientious, and socially con- 
siderate and that in spite of his doing only average quality of work, he is 
doing his best Administrative policies also may differ Some principals 
mav require that all pupils receive passing marks while others may 
recommend that a given proportion of the class should fail Herein he 

’Theodore L Torgerson and Georgu Sachs Adams Measurement and Exaluation 
for the Elementary Sebool Teacber, New \ork Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 
1W4 pp 29-30 


2B2 
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“Kd .n the United 

Enough IS tnown of these defects that teachers m a given school would 
find It advantageous to hold a senes of staff meetings to discuss the mean 
mg and irophcations of the marts given to pupils Even if the ststem 
"ere to remain unchanged out of the discussions might grow a better 
understanding of the meanings as well as the limitations, of the grades on 
the pupils’ record cards An understanding of "hat teachers of preceding 
classes meant by the grades the) assigned n ould mate it easier for the 
present teacher ro know whether a giten pupil would be htet) to need 
help m becoming better adapted socially or whether he should put initnl 
emphasis on finding additional stimulating wort for him of an academic 
nature 


WhjJe a teacher sliould be on guard agunsr being influenced bj the 
grade previously assigned, he can be helped to asoid biases m bis own 
grading by making compansons with previous marks A teacher who had 
rated the worV of John as outstanding was surprised to see that Johns 
previous grades were substantially lower than those being given him at 
present This made her pause to examine her own evaluation and she 
discovered that Johns work—as well as his attitude toward his peers— 
was disDnctly mediocre Upon reflection, she felt that she was ‘over 
grading ’ John because she enjoyed his cheerful smile and the profuse 
courtesy and consideration he alwajs extended her This resulted in her 
giving more attention to both ftis social adiustment and his specific act 
demic difliculties 

The teacher should bear in mmd some of the major functions of grad 
mg (1) The pupils should know cxacilj what the marks are for and how 
they might be improved (2) Some marks should be for seriousness of 
endeavor rather than for comparative accomplishment. (3) Marks should 
m some way show the student what his next educational steps should be 
(4) Marks should be mutually understood by administrators teachers 
pupils, and parents (5) Marks should be dear enough to provide the 
next teacher some practical clues for the next steps of development to be 
pursued (<5) Oinsistently poor marks of a pupil should challenge the 
teacher to a closer examination, or reexamination of his reaching merhods 


and educational philosophy * 

Anecdotal Records An anecdotal record is a verbal description of some 
typical aspect or incident of the pupils behavior Unfortunately, the 
anecdotal record has been misused by some teachers who record bizarre 
or unusual events This breaks dowm the purpose of the device, which is 


■It IS th. amlicts CTiwrenon tint >!«» functions on best be stnrf throujb 
orslosttoi. confeMM b«»«n pop.l mdi.r « the sttondsty hrf wJ b« 
tween tejehen, pcpJs sn<l psnnts « the etoeomy level (see elso pp « snJ 2W) 
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to give a representative view of the child so that objectives and evalua- 
tions of growth can be established Anecdotal records should be made 
penodically throughout the term m order to fonnulatc a basis for im- 
proved procedures This kind of i-ccord is designed to improve profes- 
sional insight, to present means for a better understanding of the child 
It should be specific and should include a vancty of incidents Dates, 
persons, and actions should be objectivcl) recorded The following are 
illustrative examples of the dcsQnptive nature and vanetj of good 
anecdotal records 

Oct 10 While I was working with a group in reading, Chester’s group 
was working at their tables The work was a check up on a stor) that 
the group had finished with me (^This is the setting or situation ] It was 
rror ibng^ fteAmr ! saw «itA a game in a comer oi^ che room 2 

went to him and asked him, ‘Chester, have jou finished jour work so 
soon*” He answered, ‘No ma'am^ 1 was just plajmg this game awhile” 

I said, ‘Go to jour scat and finish jour work.” He looked at me vsith 
an expression that seemed to sav cither, ‘ I don’t know what vou mean” 
or ‘I don’t want to’ Bj this time mj patience was a little ragged, so I 
said, ‘ Chester, go to j our seat »nmediarelj and finish j our w ork ” He 
went to his seat slowlv, looking back a ome or two at the game comer 
and stopping a time or two fNtjte that the description includes the ac- 
tion by Chester, the reaction of the teacher, direct quotation of what 
each said, the teacher’s descripti()n of her own mood, Chester’s reaction 
to her directions, and the mood ih which he responded ] 

When the penod was up, of Ctourse, he had not finished his work, so 
when plajtimc came I said, ‘’ko\j have had part of jour plavtime Now 
you can finish jour work.” He mumbled and whined, “What for*” 

1 answered, “I believe jou know whv ” 

When the others started out the door to the plaj ground, Chester 
starred roo I said ‘ ^ ou may n<>t go ” He turned red and stuck out his 
hps in a pout. Then he started to erv * Chester, if jou will stop pouting 
and get dowm to w ork you will bg finished in nme to hav c some plaj ” 

A few children who had o^erh^rd the comersation said, ‘ Miss C, that 
IS the waj he did all last jear*’ [Note the new setting, the actions, re- 
actions, direct quotes, and mood cues 1 
After all the children had left the room I stayed to see that Chester 
settled to his work. After I was sure that he didn’t need any help I went 
to the playground In about ten minutes he was there with his paper all 
finished I commmded him on his work. He smiled, thanked me and 
went to plaj [Note that the episode is completed to reveal the out- 
come ]' 

The senes of anecdotes as a whole gives a clearer picture of the pupil’s 
patterns, problems, and motivations His view of companions, attitude 

». ^ Pfcscott The Child m the Educatne Process, New \ork McGraw 

Hill Book Compjnj , Inc., 1957, pp 155-156 
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mxatd school and home, major mtercsK, strengths and stealnesses «,ll 
become more apparent and gtae does for a better understanding of hm 
It IS not implied that this techniijnc is a panacea, hut it is a icadili- atari- 
sbie, e^}}y manipulated device, wditch an\ teacher cm use As he \%orlvS 
with the technique and sees the pertinence or the uselessness of cemm 
entries, it mjI] increase in \aluc * 

Cofflwiaftve Records The cumutatise record is a card or folder for re- 
cording or filing information which can be \alu3ble in terms of aducung 
a better understanding of the developmenr of individuals Tjpicallu 
this record \vill contain such items as the mmc. birth date, birthplace, 
and sex of the child, parents’ names and ages, number, age, and set of 
siblings, socioeconomic rtatus of famiU m terms of langtiages spoken, 
occupation, and place of residence, the pupils health historv —illnesses, 
operations, and physical handicaps, school historj — atrendance, scholar- 
ship, samples of work (dated), conduct reports student ictinues, scores 
and dates of standardized tests, raongs of pcrsonalirj characrcnstjcs in- 
cluding anecdotal records and sociometnc data, outside acnnties in- 
cluding jobs or home responsibihncs, records of observations made m 
school, on the pla)ground, or of work or social activities, mtemews 
with the pupil or his parents, and records of former attempts rn soli c par- 
ticular problems 

It may appear that a great deal of work is involved m keeping such a 
record, but it should be remembered thar. as m the case of all problems. 

It IS out of the data accumulated that a solution will appear While some 
of the data arc of a confidential nature and probably should not be show n 
to the pupil, there are some things that can be recorded b^ the pupil 
hiiTiself m the middle grades and on through high school It is desirable 
to keep the data recorded to a minimum because considerable imic must 
be spent on keeping the record up to date and bccaase a mass of care- 
lessly chosen and hastily recorded matena! is so ov erw helming to the 
teacher that all of Jt is ignored On the other hand, the cumulanve record 
provides such an excellent dev-clopmenral record of the pupil that its 
porcntiahties should not be overlooked* Ulvilc the nine devoted m re- 
cording information may seem to be futile when pupils encounter no 
difficuft prohfems of adjuserrrent; there w a great saving of time when 
there is an immediate situanon that rctiuircs studv and attention .More- 
over, since the record is cumohme, it must not all be done at one time 
or by one person In some school disrncts cuniularne-record forms have 


toi the »» of >n«to.f rc«rf. . so™ ■" 

M tj, Boiioo n a iiMh «.J Co.»r.ni, IW Ari-oa,. n rs 

■“v Slom. L« ™ J Dom, ^f.J L.«. Tt, OJJ «.J lln Dm/opoim, '.c- 1 nrt 
Appleton Cennirj Croft*. Inc- P ^ 
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been constructed b) committees in which consideration has been gnen 
to conciseness, ease of recording, and pcmncnc) of data ‘ 


STANDARDIZED TESTS 

Standardized test data are a part of the cumulatue record, but since 
testing takes place e\cn ^\he^c there is no plan for cumulatnc records, 
It IS being treated separately Moreover, the widespread misuse and mis- 
interpretauon of test data demand special attcnaom 

Using Slandardized-»est Data Many valuable insights into pupil be- 
havnor and growth are afforded the classroom teacher in the form of 
standardized tests if the results are VMselj viewed But, if tests are to 
serve their maximum usefulness, there must be due regard for their limi- 
tations and a knowledge of what they do and do not do We might well 
begin our understandmg of tests by appreciaong what they arc Any test 
IS onlj a sample A psychological test is a sample of behavior An intelh- 
gence test is a sample of intellectual behavior An achievement test is a 
sample of academic knowledge We must carefull) avoid thinking that a 
test is a 7}teasirre of anything The sample is a valuable mdicaoon of the 
whole thing (personabty, knowledge, intelligence), but it is not the 
thing 

If we accept the thesis that an intelligence test is an mdicaoon of 
abilit) to adjust, we can immediately see that there are vanous kinds and 
pluses of mtelbgence The typical intelligence test indicates to a marked 
degree the kind of mtelbgence that is required for academic w ork. It does 
not indicate with a dependable degree of accuracy what we might call 
socul intelligence It does not indicate the energy, moovaoon, and habits 
that condition the effectiveness of mtelbgence on wider realms of ad 
justment. Achievement tests are subject to similar bmitaoons 

Tesc are approximations That the impbcaoons of this statement are 
not appreciated is revealed in teacher made remarks, such as * I have an 
IQ of 118 ” “Hc*s hopeless Hts IQ is only 88 ’’ When did the teacher get 
a score of 118' It was in his junior year of high school What was the 
test’ He could not remember Was another test given to the youngster 
who had scored 88’ No, he had been assured that the validity and reb- 
abibty of the test w ere high An cxpenenced user of tests know s that on 
equivalent forms^ of a test an individual might as easily make a lower 

• An aiustrauve comnlaare record fonn js shown in Harold W Bernard, C Evan 
James, and Franklin R- Zeran Gunjmce Ser-nees m EUmentary Seboolt, New 'York, 
Charts cU House Incx, 1954 pp lSS-195 

'Equivalent forms of a test are two or more tests covering the same materuL 
The questions differ but are of die same degree of difficulq The<fretteally, if both 
tests were administered to one indiridnal m successive hours, the scores would be 
idenocaL 
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score on the second test as he sronld a higher one A loner score on an 
equnalcnt test gnen at the end of the term does not necessarih indicate 
a rcgrcMon of intelligence The significant point to be considered is the 
trend of scores that can be perceiicd as the result of a periodic program 
of testing T1 e can non modifj our statement of the meaning of a test 
hj saving rf «« ir m mduMinit of tht md: tdoiCs priteni sia-in m 
nifiateter is iietng tested In repomng rest results ne should sat Franh 
indicated an (Q of approximately IIS in Januar>, on Form B of the Om 
SeJf Adminjstenng Test of Mental Abili«, Intcrmedistc rjcaniinatu n ’ 
With such onemation one would not be surpnsed m find the score 
achteted on the Ohfomia Test of Mental \t3tunt\ tntcnncdiatc Form, 
somewhat at t anance u ith the Om results 


The need for precaution m esiluinng test results js s\clJ jlJustrarrd 
by the fcmirlvs of a supenntendent of a home for the fccldc minded 

}les3i6 


I base often been asked what the enneal score for comm rmenr jli lulj 
be f must sa> that 1 cannot answer the question ft alt dej^nds. Some 
children %«th an I Q of 70 are soaall) inept and incapable of an> de 
gree of self-dependence Some children with an I Q of fO are qute 
capable nf doing work on a farm or in the home Often we f nd that in 
dividuab with au I Q at low as fO are socially a {equate and hate 
special capacities that yyould make it unwise to pbee them in an msTi 
tuQon 


The fact that the tests to tthich he referred ticrc jdmmitrrrei} hv com 
pefent psjcbomernsts on an indivndiul basis micht well lead teachers to 
view quite cnncalij the test results obtained from group tests 
Intelligence resrs arc taluablc mdicaton of ihe mental growth of m 
diy jduils \\ htlc an IQ gi' es some idea of the pupil s jaoicmial it is more 
pertinent for the teacher ro know his mental aqc Two children m the 
second (or the eighth) grade ma) base different IQs but Ik of the same 
mental age It is the mental age that p\cs the quickest clue to the pupil * 
present learning aluhtt For etample anuming that a mental age of 6 S 
years is required for the successful bcpnnmg of reading a child with an 
IQ of SO will he reads lij the time be « about eight t «« «!d when, at 
his rate of dei elopment he will reach the requisite mental age 
Achicscmcnt tests if ihes arc mtelltgtnih mrerpreted can be of 
sersnee m offering motivation A nsiior to a sesenth grade cUss noted 
with some concern that the results of an achicsemtnt fcsr bad t«rt posted 
on the board m fustognmi form W ken there was an opportun t> (o quev 
nan a child as to hnw he feh aW fusing the rrvults posted the n« mr 
was surprised to find that the popd although not ranlm? hfK '‘tJ 
satisfied He <a/d kVcJJ ttf true iJut I am not the highest m the citss. 
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but look at the progtess 1 have made Frank is still ahead of me, but bok 
how far I have come since the first of the year” (see Figure II) “Here 
I was at the beginning of the year,’ indicating A, “and here 1 am now, 
indicating A’ “Frank was here,* indicating B, “but he progressed fewer 
points than I did,” indicaong B' Both pupils should feel proud— Frank 

/ BAB 

n QJD □ 

r™ soars aO 30 40 50 60 TO 60 90 

FIG 11 Using test scores to motivate pupils 

of his rank and the other child of his growth Achievement tests should 
be used to provide an idea of the pupil’s relative strengths and weak- 
nesses, to evaluate his rate of growth, and to make rough interschool 
comparisons Certainly it is a misuse of achievement tests to base grades 
upon them, to coach students to come up to prescribed norms, or to fail 
to take into consideration socioeconomic factors and curricular ap- 
proaches when rough compansom of schools arc being made 
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FIG 12 Profile of test scores for a fifth grader 


A questionable use of achievement tests is for the teacher to view the 
results for a particular pupil and then become concerned about his rela- 
tive weaknesses to the extent of ignonng his strengths Moreover, a given 
child might on an achievement battery make scores that vary as much as 
three or more grades from his low to his high score (see Figure 12) This 
typically causes the teacher to be alarmed about the comparative weak- 
ness and to begin a remedial or coaching program So much attention is 
devoted to remedial speech, reading, and arithmetic m teacher education 
institutions that the typical teacher has become remedial minded, much 
less emphasis is given to the development of strengths, especially the tal- 
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^ “■ " h":'' thcT THIOT 

An,i ,.h,ch TOCMT lIccrlB TTluilJe.. „ u„„H seem TVM to COTOOrnge the 
tlon„,cnt of strengths instead „f entphawtng heat ,1. , through hisnl) 
agreed tipcm remetlial ptogratirt his lacl of competence Moreover thete 
ts the possdnltts that the self assurance am) lelcl of aspiration generated 
ti ll) cattle the pupil to appi) himself sssiduoiisls to learnms in the area 
ofwcalnes^ ® 


Uiffi and UmifaHont of Staadofdixtd Tetti The wise use of tests in 
chiding achic\cmcnt batteries should cnnil knowledge of what standards 
nr grade and age nomis mean The nortn is the average score made b\ 
hundreds of pupih w ho at a gnen age or in a given grade, took the test 
during the process of nanilardizanon Tliese norms should not ncccs- 
sanlv tonsiitute goats for individuals 
-/\rt Jiur C, Trasler asvm that tests nm l/e of i a]uc h} 


J Oiuflg a general picture of the menal abditv of pupil* m a given 
gr*de. 

2 Being used as an aid in developing curriculum and teaching 
method* 

f Helping teachers assess abiht} and achievement of class groups 

4 Aivlmg the studv of individual pupils 

! Indicating ptipib’ ahihit level in command of trxsls of knowledge 

A I’fov iding clues for the diagnosis of strengths and weaVnetses, 

7 I lelptng teachers and counselors understand pupil interests 

8 iVovid/ng clue* ro the sttcssnient of pcrsonalitv (though tests in 
this area are less dependable than tests in other areas) 

9 Providing jnrt of the information on which to base guidance to 
ward educational and vocanroial goals and 

10 Helping to stud) and assess changes in pupils over a period of 
vears.*’ 


Misuses «f snndardi/cd tesrs would include the following (I) basing 
grades or mirks rni ilic results, (2) citegommj pupils on the basis of 
tbcir scores, (J) ficlicsing tfm test scores arc tofalliWe ant] (4) refusing 
to use them at a]l Itecausc'ilicj base limintions 
Standatiltred tests need nor lie re)ceted entirely because of their in 
hcrcnr binitanons, but it is ncicssan to cscrcise skill in interpreting the 
results 'In other tsordi he [the praetiial person] takes the sets com 


*n iTord It TVillnniA “aiitactcnst cs and Ob(«liics of a Program for the 
C."/ m «,ea'” Prhr tTiAM Jtth Teadmok Pan It Nn-a, Soe.er, fo, 
the Stodv off Joeation Chicago Umremrj of Ch eago Pra HS» p U« 

• Robert J I las ighiioi and oihos. Tin lioponance i4 FUucai on for the G he J 

Tmler Using Tests as •Schools” TAe rlnmcmt BW 

fottrttar 1)9 II 1) July, 
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monsense point of view that the proper tinng to he done under the cir- 
cumstances IS to make the best possible use of such tools as exist, while 
waiting for better ones to be developed 

Personality Inventories Personality inventories make an appeal to 
teachers m view of their need to understand individuals But it appears 
that, at present, these instruments muse be viewed with skepticism One 
reviewer asserts that such questionnaires seek the pot of gold at the foot 
of the rainbow— that our need to aid m personihty adjustment leads us 
to accept “instruments of very low objective value”** Another says that 
when the results arc not clearly dangerous, the) arc “superficial and lack- 
ing in clinical sense George G Tliompson finds it surprising that 
personality inventories continue to be used despite the preponderance 
of negative research findings regarding their value’* Actually, it is of 
much greater value to know •nhy a child acts in a particular manner (an 
Item which inventones do not reveal) than to know just where he ranks 
comparatively For example, there is a high school youth who answered 
‘Do you have headaches’” with a “Yes” (When he was m the first 
grade he had had a headache after a smallpox vaccination ) “Yes,” he had 
walked in his sleep (His mother said that when he was three he walked 
m his sleep while they were vismng his grandparents ) “Yes,” he had 
dizzy spells (When he stooped to a lower shelf m a library for a time, 
he was dizzy after he straightened up ) "Yes,” he had some unusual fears 
(Two years ago he was afraid when some boys dared him to wade across 
a swollen, icy stream during the spring floods) If his score had been 
taken at face value, he could have been rated a neurotic When the rea- 
sons for his answers were considered, there was no cause for concern 
Questionnaires may be of some value if the aty'pical answers are used to 
narrow the range of possible difficulties that should be explored It is 
easy to discover if the atypical answers center about some particular area, 
eg, home, school, health, social adjustment, or emotional control and 
emotional manifestations But again, the important thing is not that the 
questions are answered atypically, but that they lead to the discovery of 
-why they were answered as they were It is not too much to say that the 
raw, or interpolated, score on an adjustment inventory should not be 
recorded in a permanent record, where others might misunderstand its 
import. Results should be used by the present teacher for discovenng 
those who need help and who might otherwise escape detection and for 
narrowing the range of areas that warrant further investigation 

”C C, Ross and Julian C Stanley Meamrement m Today's Schools Jd ed, 
Englewood Cliffs N J Prentice Hal] Inc I9y4 p 134 

L F Shaffer in Oscar K Buros (ed ) The Third Mental Measnretnents Year 
book, New Brunswick, N J Rutgers University Press 1949 p 56 

” Douglas Spencer in Buros tbtd,^ SB 

"George G Thompson Child Psychology, Boston Houghton MifHin Company, 
1952, p 614 ^ ' 
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PERIODIC REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

goals of education At the cost of reitcrahon, some of the goA 
UTll be repeated here ,„th the plea that teachenr stop to thinh at ha? the 
persona! and professional implicaaons of the objectives are 

The Seven Cardinal Pnndptes of Secondoiy Ecfueailon The most wdely 
known statement of educational aims is probably that issued b} the 1918 
Commission on the Rcorgamzaaon of Secondary Educauon The items 
included arc (1) good health, (2) command of the fundamental proc- 
esscs, (J) worthy home membership, (4) vocational efficiency, (5) civic 
efficiency, (6) worthy use of leisure time, (7) ethical character E\cn a 
little reflection will help a teacher realize that a construenve approach 
CO classroom problems and improved mental health would result from a 
senous attempt to put these objccaves to work in the classroom 
Mf(f-c«ntury Committee on Outcomes In Elementary Educotion A com 
mittcc composed of reprcsentatucs of the Russell Sage Foundation, Edu 
cational Testing Services United States Office of Education and the Dc 
pamnent of Elementary School Pnoapals of the National Education 
Association formulated the following goals for elementary educauon fl) 
physical development, health, and bi^y care (2) individual social and 
emotional deielopmenr, (>) ethical behavior, standards, and values, (4) 
social relations, (S) understanding the social world, (6) developing con- 
cepts of the pli)sical world, (7) esthetic development, (8) sloll in com- 
munication, and (9) understanding quanoiativc rclanonships ** 

A critical examination of these objecoves is quite bkeJy to lead to 
the conclusion rhar some objeem es are neglected as the price of achieving 
others In the above list it is not indicated that ethical behavior is more 
or less important than understanding the social world or promoting 
physical health The periodic review of such statements n helpful in 
maintatning a bahneed emphasis when pursuing the well rounded dc 
V elopment of pupils 

Purposes of Kmdergorten EdutolJon Educauonal leaders at all levels, 
whether preschool, riementary, or stcondaiy, seem to grant similar items 
a place of importance in terms of objccoves This can be seen in part by 
noting the aims of kindergarten education 

1 To tram the child more readily to adapt himself to his environment 

2 To teach the child to realize that the pnvileges and rights he for- 
merly had as an individual cease to be fus alone, when he becomes a 

'"^"^T^^rach^lhe child to associate -mdt those otiffidefciJ hm>)y gravp. 

£=-.‘Sisra.'‘.’= !-■* - 

Sage Foundation IWJ, pp 
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4 To develop the poster of self control ^ 

5 To prov idc for many chjldrtn an enriched cn\ ironmcnt ” 

Educational Policies Commission’s SlalemenI of Obiccfives In 1937 the 
Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Association 
formulated the following categories in terms of living in American 
democracy 

The Ob)cctives of Sclf-rcahrjtion 
TTie Objeemes of Human Relationships 
The Objectives of Economic Efficiencj 
The Objectives of Civic Responsibilitv 

These objectives have been further studied and presented m terms of 
detailed dcscnptions of behavioral characteristics b) a committee working 
for the Educational Testing Service the Russell Sage Foundation, and the 
National Association of Sccondarj school Pnncipals ” 

Using Bdueahonal Objectives It is not enough to read or memorize such 
lists as the foregoing Each teacher should periodical!) review, and use 
as a check list the various sets of objectives to see what can be done to 
make any particular item functional No marked or sudden improvement 
m teaching can normalI\ be expected but gradual improvement is made 
more probable 

Detailed studv of educational objectives can sene as a center of 
profitable professional meeongs An attempt should be made to interpret 
these in ever more specific terms As each teacher tells what he thinks 
can be done to implement the objectives others will see additional 
avenues for making the objectives functional 
Teachers at New berg Oregon look part in a five dav workshop m 
which both elementar) and high school teachers studied the objectives 
stated bv the Educational Policies Commission Committees were or- 
ganized to deal with a limited number of items under each of the four 
heads Reports were made to the entire group At the end of the work 
shop such remarks as the following were made * I ve gained man) ideas 
that 1 will begin using immediately These objecuves are reall\ chal 
lenging I have a better appreciaoon of the work of high school 

teachers Ive overlooked a bet — mv colleagues have a lot of valuable 

ideas A beginning teacher said I just finished stud) ing these objectives 
at college Now 1 see them in an enorel) different light The author 
was especially gratified about this one Mental hvgiene has long been 
The Articiihtion of the Units of American Education Seventh Yearbook of 
National Education Assocution American Association of School Administrators 
TT ashington D C 19'’9 p 69 B) permission of the American Association of School 
Administrators 

Will French and Associates BebaxtoraX Goah of General Education in High 
School iScsvTork Russell Sage Foundation 1957 pp 58-65 
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CONSTRUaiVE USE OF EXISTING ASSITS 


It uouUI be desirable to have m each kJiooI a guidance dime staffed 
bv trained spctnlisrs «lwsc function is to help teachers in the solution 
of their problems The number of such climes is increasing but the vast 
niajorm of schools do nor haie such senices Many resources for help 
mg children such xs i manual arts shop an art room athletics home 
malving facilities which arc mentioned in this section arc readilj avail 
able m nianv tchooK which do not hive clinics Even where the dimes 
arc avaihhlc it is ncccssar\ for the teacher to appreciate these resources 
to be usetj for helping children since he will m the final anal) sis he 
called on to cirr) out the recommendations of the spcaalists 
Teachers Teachers differ m their interests and talents and each seems 
to establish interpersonal bonds with some kinds of persons better than 
with others Here for imtmcc is a high school English teacher who is 
also interested m the subject of biologt and has an affiniu for sh) in 
dividuah She did exceptional individual worl with an average but 
senous, high schoi) pupil who was interested in becoming an engineer 
Tins same hew did not appeal to the coach because the boj was neither 
interested m the school teams nor elimblc for them Here is a mature 
sixth grade teacher who is warmhcirrcd and good narured toward ag 
gressne loudmouthed prcadolcscenrs She is full) awnre of what ac 
ceprablc behavior is and these rough tough boys come to her for pri 
me talk's m which she asks them tjuestions and laughs with them in 
order that thc> may arrive it a better understanding of how they look 
to their classmates She realizes that their aggressive behavior is often a 


cover for tensions the) can hardl) recognize 

Here IS another teacher who was, herself a product of a broken home 
She is not a maudlin svmparhv giver but she is evceedingl) well qualified 
to deal intelligently with those pupils at all grade levels whose dfficul 
ties seem to grow out of a feeling of insecurity generated by their broken 
homes Here is a mile teacher who is deeply interested in both boys and 
science He helps many pupis come closer to full realization of their 
capicines by recognizing and broadening their interest in natural piie 
nomcna After school and on holidays he and some boys can frequently 
be found in the science laboratory making their own mvesugations and 
preparing demnmrrit.ons and display s to be used for later classes 
Such tcichers through tbeir omqae interests and pe^onality appeals, 
can often help other teachers reach piracular bojs and girls You ma) 
hive difficulty in reaching one of your pupils bur if \ou will call upon 
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such teachers for assistance, they can help to soUc jour difficultj An 
interest on the part of some pupil can he expanded in mucli the same way 
that a tension generated in a specific class will irradiate into otlier phases 
of the pupil’s work The English teacher mentioned abotc influenced 
two shy pupils (m one school jear) to take a more actne and aggressne 
part m other classes than her own TTic sixth grade teacher was able to in- 
fluence the conduct of ‘ toughics’ to such an extent that other teachers 
found them less obnoxious m siniations not involving her guidance The 
teacher who was interested m boys and science is given credit, bv the 
local juvenile ofHccr, for averting many eases of delinquent behavior in 
the communitj 

The handicap to using teachers as resources for mental health rests 
largely within ourselves Instead of trying to conceal our own tnabihty 
to cope with a given situation by criticizing the teacher whose approach 
is different, we need to develop the magnanimous attitude of acknowl- 
edging that each teacher in his particular waj can make a special con- 
tribution to pupil growth This advantageous use of teacher resources also 
involves knowing fellow staff members As we listen to their accounts 
of the day’s work, we can get some idea regarding their oncntation to- 
ward pupils and their problems and find out how their views can be used 
to the greater advantage Our social contacts with colleagues will help 
us to develop a knowledge of rhcir mrcrcsts and hobbies which they arc 
often most vv illmg to turn to the advantage of pupil grow th 

The teacher must feel free to ask for help No single individual can 
do all that is necessary to know the child the parents, the community, 
as well as the content he is teaching He must do v-hat he can by him 
self, but he must use whatever assistance is available Special teachers 
in music art or physical education arc helpful The teacher needs to 
use ibem ro heip evsJuate proposed acijiMes snd to kelp in cstahkshiog 
class plans If he waits until the project is planned and seeks help only 
when something goes wrong or uses the special teacher apart from other 
activities in the classroom he is missing opportunities to grow through 
the use of these specialists Similarly in the secondary school where 
communication among departments is difficult, grade level meetings 
which bring teachers together to learn from each other arc essential 
Secondary teachers may not know even the serious physical defects of 
the students unless central planning provides for the sharing of informa- 
tion ” 

Pupils Pupils are a resource for the better adjustment of others which 
IS all too frequently overlooked !t is necessary to dispel the nooon that 
children are naturally crude and cruel Certainly instances of teasing 

“Creating a Good Envirorrment for Learning 1954 \earbook Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development Washington National Education Asso 
aaiion 1954 pp 187 188 
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the soffenng of others Butittstead of 
being the outcome of some mnate depmit), ih,s conduct is mote hlclt 
to be due to the Itch of expcncmc. to the bek of thoughtfulness, or to 
the Jeedenhip of some pimeuhr tnimgstcr «ho is in need of help and 
understanding A httlc guidintc In the teacher mil do much toiiard 
changjng rhe oncnranofi of tiinughdcss pupik and comertmp their ac- 
tiom into constructive help 

A fMchcr w ho anaciparcd some diiHculty for a dark-skinned Mctican 
child m 1 school tthcrc all the other \ oungsrers were nhircdeiised a unit 
on Mexico, itx culture, and ns role m world econom) But she went fur- 
ther, when the Mexican hot was out of the room she Jed a discussion on 
hou her pupils might absorb him into their group The anssvers came 
from the class members and the acnons which followed were 
highly gratif)mg The \Qungsters "fell all over themselves' to be 
friend)} There seemed to lie, for a time, a danger rhar the\ would spoil 
the newcomer But he was soon an integral part of the group m an at 
mosphcrt of norma) fnendhness There might not hare been anv di/fi- 
cults’, hut because a deviant is so often distrusted, the concern of the 
teacher seems to have been justified 
Youngsten can be useful m bringing supplemcntarv materials to school 
which will sene to make forma) learnings more concrere and personal 
A unit on Japan was enlivened b\ the pupils’ bringing in trinkets, wur 
souvenirs, and National Geo^aphe magazines Often t)ie pupils’ own er- 
pcricnces can be advantagcouslv turned to account— their travels, the 
sOKtas an vmlc kaf fold aboot has advrmoresp films tbar ihe> have seen, 
and stones that the) have read 

Pupils can be porenr factors in creating a congenial atmosphere in the 
school as a whole One list of the vvavs bj which pupils mav becomere 
sources indicates the following areas of activi^ (1) the creation of a 
“chcck-up” committee to see that rhe hbrarv is kept neat and free of 
Jitter; (2) the establishment of a ‘luncheon club,' whose function is to 
make’ lunches pleasant and congenial, (}) making students responsible for 
helping those who have been absent to catch up with theu- work— thus 
w*arding off the discouragcmcnc that is a forerunner of uninspired work, 

(4) pupil participation in the planning and conducting of field tnps, (f) 
fonmtion of a courtesv committee, whose dut> it is to help visitors find 
what the) want and be made to feet welcome. «5) discusswo of the sub- 
suture teacher problem and the formanon of a committee to plan a pro- 
cedure whercbv the substitute’s dilemma would be miugated. (7) control 
and responsibiht) for safer}' m the classroom corridors pla} ground, and 
adjacent streets ’* 


“Paul R Mort and Milliam S Vwcent; 


^ork McGrawHJl Book Compin>, Inc, I9i0 PP MWJi 


Modem EJucaiiemjJ Fractiee, Kew 
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Teachers are dail\ disco\enng that jouth hold tremendous resources 
for the solution of aU kinds of problems When given a chance, the> as 
sume responsibihnes that surprise even the most experienced Education 
penodicals contain many short accounts of such activities The boo , 
Educating for American Ottzenshtpf^ desenbes numerous instances in 
-which jouth accomplished much in realizing their own potentialities as 
well as improvnng their communities Teachers who would give young 
people purposes which will serve to direct their energies into constructive 
channels must first develop a trust m their sincent), energy, and mtelh 
gence Wise use of the resource will develop it more fully 
The Manual Arts Laboratory Even in small schools there are specialists 
who can do much co promote wholesome pupil growth — the athletic 
coach, the home economics teacher, the librarian and the music teacher 
An instance of what these specialists can accomplish is found m an ac 
count of a manual arts teacher’s work toward the achievement of better 
mental health for his pupils 

This teacher had, through the years, become increasingly sensitive 
about other teachers’ sending him slow learning boys who could not 
make the grade in academic work Some bnght lads were taking a good 
deal of work m manual arts but they were ones who had caused trouble 
of vanous kinds and were sent to him as a means of getting nd of them 
When he was taking a graduate course in educaoon, it was pointed out 
to him by the instructor and b\ fellow class members that he might well 
accept the situation as a challenge to do something really construcove 
for the bo)S who were sent to him This he readily decided to do, be 
cause, he recalled on reflection, he had matenally helped a few of the 
hovswho had been working with him 
He stopped trving to produce works of art m the shop He gave up 
trying to maintain rigid classroom discipline Instead, he treated his shop 
as a place where boys could work off their tensions He gave direction in 
the development of manual skills as boys indicated their interest He 
talked with the bo)s informally whenever they were willing Atall times 
he was friendly In an atmosphere of freedom and fellowship, the lads 
felt that thev could confide in their instructor, because their tales went no 
further The instructor did not refer problem cases to higher authority 

Under these conditions, the boys began to have a pnde in what thev 
could produce They took good care of that part of the school which 
thev liked, so the shop was kept neat in appearance and was sy’Stem 
aricallv run by the bovs themselves But this was not the total result 
As the instructor became familiar with the stones of the boys, he helped 
them to develop more constnicuvc attitudes He showed them that their 

^Education for American Ottzensbip Pd Yearbook American Association 
School Administrators Washington National Education Association 19>4 
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accompl^hmenc could be dupbcated m other areas of acusity He further 
helped by conferring yith other teachers abour particular pupils- 
dropping hints as to how they could be helped Johnny needs lots of 
praise Frank needs to recent stem challenges Bill enjoys havin? a posi- 
non of leadership and \wlJ carr) his responsibihncs « ell Jimmy \uil take 
orders if they arc firmly p\en He had attained the underMandm? on 
\\ hich these hints u ere based, through the tndit idual srudj of each bo) 
He talked with them a great deal and did cten more listening Teachers 
continued to send troublcmakefs to shop classes, but their attirude w as 
different Instead of tr\ing to get nd of the disturbing mdniduals, they 
now hid the feeling that something could be done for these bf))s. 

The concreteness of the end products of the manual arts shop and the 
opporttmity for physical inoienient probabl\ contributed to the elTccitvc- 
ness of the situation in the foregoing report AIosc of all, tc depended on 
the teachefs orientation Much the same thing has been done by otlicrs 
in connection n ith music, home economics and athletics 


Home Beonomia Homemaking actnmes in the school deser^c consid- 
eration from the mental b)gjene, as well as from a practical, sicwpomr It 
was a home economics teacher, for instance, who sohed the problem of 


an overlarge girl, w ho w as not even m this teacher s classes Shorth after 
entering the ninth grade, this girl became know n ro teachers and pupils 
as a rough talker and a fighter Her nolencc tow'ard bo\s acruallj fnght- 
ened some teachers Alany of the others wanted ro help, but it was the 
home economics teacher who. fa> speaking to her casually in the halls, 
finall) gar her to talk If dereloped that she felt ashamed of her clothes 
and her appearance and took it out on pupils who dared to tease her 
Used clothes donated through the PTA were made o\cr in the home 
economics classes The girl \vas fitted out with garments that were suit- 
able for her age, size, and colonng She was gi\en some specific informa- 
tion about slun care and hair dressing The outcome might seem magical 
to those who are unaw'arc of the importance of phj’sical appearance to 
the adolescent The girls conduct became fnendl,\ and Iad>Iikc ffer 
menKl supenonty si.m,ed itself m her mrrkrd Icrdcnhip m ecjmic 
studies le MIS the roraemm of teachers thst thej had a nev girl in the.r 


classes 


experimental approaches 

Headina hr Menlol Hmllh Teachers hate long fch that the emphans 
on the mkhanical si, II of tcad.ng shonU 

on the detelopnent of good taste m selecnon 7"" " 
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Concrete, specific, and detailed help in the matter of selection has come 
from the American Council on Education “Biography, fiction and drama 
offer readers an opportunity to identify emotionally with human beings 
who are in interaction with their fellows They provide access to the 
feelings of other people in a way otherwise offered only by face-to face 

contacts ’ . i. u 

SociomeJry and Pupil Adjuslment An expenmental approach which is 
frequently used by teachers to improve understanding of pupil relations, 
that IS, to provide clues for better adjustment, is that known as sociom- 
etry This is the study of the likes and dislikes, the lines of communica- 
tion, existing between individuals within a group The graphical plotting, 
called a sociogrant^ reveals at a glance the mutual attractions and rejec- 
tions within a class (Figure 13) The study is based on a questionnaire 
that consists of items designed by teachers for the specific purpose which 
each teacher has m mmd, typical questions are similar to the following 
Whom do you consider to be your best friend Which of the students in 
the room xvould you like to have as your best fnend’ If all the pupils were 
to work m pairs on a mural, whom would you select’ Who would be the 
best chairman of a panel discussion in social studies’ For whom would 
you vote as class president’ Who would be the best substitute m the 
absence of the teacher for a short period of time’ Frequently, students 
arc asked to give both a first and second choice In a typical situation one 
student will be chosen by a number of his classmates, while one will not 
be chosen by anyone in response to a given question — and still another 
will, sometimes, never be chosen Results are then tabulated for each 
question A solid line may indicate a first choice and a broken line, a sec- 
ond choice Girls arc represented by circles and boys by squares in the 
illustrative sociogram (Figure 13) Individuals are identified by initials 
xMthin the box or square The relative isolation or popularity of individ 
uals IS indicated by the cluster of directional lines ** 

Examination of the sociogram quickly and realistically shows how well 
1 pupil is absorbed svithin the group The objective of the sociogram is to 
group or regroup, pupils so that the expressed choices of pupils are put 
into effect, so that each will be relatively at ease as he works with others 
wth whom he feels most comfortable An underchosen child should be 
placed with his own first choice, if possible, and mutual choices should be 
respected ‘ Among the many teachers who have used sociometnc choices 

" Amencan Council on T ducation Reading Ladders for Htnmn lielatioris, tc 
rned and enlarged edition Uashmgton DC American Council on Education 
1W9 p 1 Bj pcrmittton of the pubinher 

"\anoui approaches to sociometnc siud> including the sociogram arc dc 
scribed in Denis Daron and Harold W Bernard Etahiattoti Tecfmiquet for Class 
room Teachers, \e\v\xitV McGraw HiU Book Company, Inc^ 1958 pp 145-161 
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and continued their arrangements over a penod of time, none ha\c re- 
ported more than temporary disturbances, and all hate found their 
room atmosphere and working morale have increased marked!) This 
reshaping of groups according to pupils’ choices helps them to find sewr- 
it>' in the roles which others recognize as their areas of competence The 



„ „„ >alue ,n .ha. .. T." 

arnmes differ from a' parn'orlar .nd.v.doal >o 

DC AmencaaCo«nc.looW“” 
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seating in the cafeteria, control of traffic, classroom orgamzation, or mem- 
bership m clubs Several schools have discovered, for instance, that tj^re 
IS not enough opportunity for bojrs and girls to know one another e 
value of such a study of grouping, a7id regrouptJig ns conditio^is change, 
IS reflected in the following words “Only as children parucipate as acuve 
agents will they ever become aware of what group procedures can mean 
The great significance of sociometnc methods, at this point, lies in the 
opportunity they afford teachers co create predisposition for active give 
and nke ’ * 

This IS an experiment which teachers can easily conduct themselves 
Thej have sinipH to devise some question that will lead pupils to choose 
persons w ith w horn thev would like to associate in specified activities 
However, it is well to understand that the results will not be a major 
transformation of personality The sociogram should provide some clues 
as to small but cumulative!) effective, steps that may be taken toward 
improvement of social ease 

It is clear that the remedial aspects of the sociometnc process cannot 
be taught as casil) as the technique for procuring data Effective plans 
arc based upon the entire educational preparation and the special educa 
tion m guidance and counseling of the particular individual Many 
teachers have been surprised that steps rhar were taken to improve the 
social structure of a group showed such little change m a follow-up 
evaluation after a period of months This is characteristic of all at- 
tempts at change w here hfc histones of persons as well as the social 
structures of particular groups are involved There is some encourage- 
ment from the thcorv of the cumulative impact of small differences “ 

Informal Pro|ective Techniques The great need to understand the prob- 
lems and motivations of pupils has resulted in a number of approaches 
to the assessment of personalitv One of these is known as projective de- 
vices (sec Chapter 14), a means by which the individual “projects” him- 
self into a neutral situation and gives it a meaning or interpretation ac- 
cording to his own orientation Since formal techniques require special 
training for use and interpretation, teachers have used informal devices 
which, although results arc appro\inme and indicative, do provide some 
tentative clues to personality adjustment 

One informal device is to use pictures as a point of departure for getting 
the pupil to tell a siorv Older pupils may be encouraged to write the 
stones w hich the picture prompts them to construct The story w ill often 

82 Bv pcmusinn of the publisher 

■UillarJ C OUon anj William \V Wattenberg The Role of the School in 
Mental Uealtir in Mevtal Uealtb m Modem Education S4th Yearbook Pan H 
\nionil Socictv for the Stud) of Lducation Chicago Unncrsitj of Chicago Press 
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con„„ elemeors of a praHem «h.ch <ho pupil la ftang-at tame, m 
school, or m peer adpistmems Fcjis and amricnes, hopes and aspirations 
may be reraW to tcachets «ho are anennve and understanding readers 
and listeners Of course, ansssers ro problems cinnot be uniformli er- 
peered, though there may be indjcacions, and the dues pro\ idcd mav \i cll 
suggest ne\t steps 

Another and someu hat similar approach is the unfinished storj* The 
teacher simply relates the first few lines of a stor\' and then asks the pupils 
to complete it. For etample, one might begin, “Johnnv was a twcKc- 
ycar-old boy One day he started to school a little late and as he w as 
hurrying along the street he heard a strange sound coming from bctsitfcn 
two closely set buildings He hesitated, then stopped and peering into 
the gloom he saw i wet, cold linle puppj huddled in a little hollow Now 
you finish the stor\ ” Many times the pupils stors will be imigination 
rather than a projectior) of feehngs and problenis but ocrasionaJlv some 
s aluable clues as to interests, cmpnthv, rcsponsibilits , cthicnl standards, or 
hopes will be resealed Three things are neccssars m introducing the 
stof) (I) If should concern a character with whom the pupils can 
identify, (2) it should be m an area pupils wish to explore, and (J) it 
should be flexible enough ro allow for rhe expression of personal feelings 
Movies and filmslnps iMoiton pictures provide perhaps the easiest means 
for permitting pupils to identif) with the characters involved Tjpicallv, 
films arc used to tench something, but the) can also he used ns avenues 
for understanding indmduals. If the teacher will watch the reactions and 
facial expressions of pupils, he max get some ideas regarding sensitise 
areas or attitudes toward situations Discuvsmn will often reveal the 
fcelinijs of pupils toward the right and xtrong bchmor or of how they 
feel they would respond to the situation depicted Again let it be stressed 
that the vise of films or filmstrips in this context is to understand rather 
than to reach 


SUMMARY 

Clmicil issisrancc ml trained pcrjonnel for ndinir pupils ii> uiAc belter 
Udiustments to school and life siniaaons are desirable Pilt evtst,n| condi- 
aons are short of the ideal It eemaiiis foe teachers to nuke t ie best use 
of asaihble facilines and assets if the ntam pupils uho need help are to 
OTt anv' assistance w harei er 

School marks can be used more consre^t.el, if the, (1) are drar to 
the ouoil 12) recosniae both effort and accomplishment, (f) indicate 
nett^steps (4) are helpful to parents, nett teaclicisi, and aclmimstratots, 

and (5) lead to teaehet self appraisal 7"'*' ^ 

and snndirdiecd test data are does to itnpiosed unjetatandins; Pcnodic 
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reviews of educational ob|cctivcs will help both the tjro and the expen- 
enced teacher to check the value of various activities carried on in the 
classroom 

Existing assets for mental health in the school include fellow teachers 
Hith their various cvpenences, unique interests, and differing educe- 
tional backgrounds The manual arts shop, the art room, athletic activities, 
homemaking actiMties, and the like ha\c proted to be constructive ap- 
proaches to the solution of the problems of particular pupils The pupils 
themselves can give mutual aid if they arc given the opportunity 
need only to put into practice the democratic ideals vvhicli vve profess 
Experimental approaches, readily available to ordinary classroom teach- 
ers, have proved to be effective in improving mental health One of these 
IS the selection of books which arc appropriate to specified age levels and 
types of problems The ad)ustmcnt of pupils is improved through their 
seeing their own problems from a more impersonal point of view , i c , in 
the expenences of others Their adjustment is also made easier by their 
realizing that others have experienced the same kinds of feelings that are 
bothering them Having pupils tell a stoiy about a picture, finish an in- 
complete stor>, or react to movies can sene to provide clues for teach- 
ers^ improved understanding 

STUDY AND OtSCUSStON EXERCISES 

1 List as many arguments for conventional marking practices as jou can, 
then ask others to cnocjze their validity 

2 Observe some class member, m and out of class, and make tw o or three 
anecdotal observations which convey a representative view of him 

3 What kinds of test data do you think would constitute a minimum for 
pnmary pupils’ For elementary pupils’ For high school pupils’ 

A Have some expesveweed teachei teW how he has viseA pupils as a lesoutce 
for more effective learning experiences 

5 Have some class member who has read a book listed in Reading Ladders 
for Hwnan Relations tell how u might be used to improve personal ad 
justment 


SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL READINGS 

Baron, Denis and Harold W Bernard Evaluation Techniques for Classroom 
Teachers, New York McGraw Hill Book Company, Jne 1958 pp 223- 
241 243-260 ' 

The selections deal with the shortcomings and altemanves of current 
grading practices and the use of tests as supplementary data 
Bulbs H Edmund and Emily E. O Malley Human Relations in the Class 
room, Course I, Wilmington Del The Delaware State Society for Mental 
Hvgienc, 1947 222 pp 
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This ^oIume contains specific suggcsaons for helping junior high school 
pupib to see their personal probJenis in perspcctiie 
Lee J Murraj, and Dorns May Lee The Child and Bis Dnelopmenr, New 
■Vork Appleton Centur> Crofts Inc 1958 pp 257 297 

A number of \sajs of learning more about peer group relations are de 
scribed and careful explanations of soaometf) are included 
Alorse, Arthur D Schools of Tomorrows — New ^ ork Doublcdn & 
Companj.Inc 1960 pp 37-40. 

The chapter indicated describes the elcmentar) schools in Appleton 
\Vis tihich ha\e no grades no report cards and in which pupils arc 
neither promoted nor failed 

Staff of fntergroup Education m Cooperating Schools RasJins ladders for 
Human ReUuons rev and enl ed., Washington Anieriran Council on 
Education, 1949 115 pp. 

Background suggestions arc followed bj chapters which deal with eight 
areas of human relations Books on each area arc suggested according to 
their appropriateness for pupils of various ages 



PART III 

Special Classroom Approaches 
to Mental Health 



CHAPTER 14 


ART AND MUSIC AS MENTAL 
HEALTH APPROACHES 


Because of the jntncare make up of human personalitj ic is improbable 
that any simple answers 'vill be found for developing effecrncl) adjuscivc 
individuals The muluplicitj of human needs and ihcir varying strengths 
m different persons make it clear that the use of a given lechnique must 
be adapted to the person time and circunwtance 
Several of these needs can be sansfied at least partially through various 
art and music mediums Tor etample the fulfillment of the need for 
activit) to satisfy curiosity to achieve to be independent, and the need 
for release of tension can be facilitated through art mediums Stud^ of the 
use of art m effective education thus assumes an important place in the 
program which the teacher devises for better mental health Fortunately 
the techniques are s rople enough to make it possible for every teacher in 
eluding those with limited arr education to use them effecovely It is a 
matter of understanding and appl) mg basic principles such as those briefly 
indicated in this chapter * 


ART AND PUm DEVEIOPMENT 


The Meoning ot Art There is much vanet> m the definition of art 
Thomas Munro states that art is a name given to min^ different kinds of 
human products and acnviae? and he then proceeds to distinguish among 
rwenev two difrerenc meanings * From the standpoint of mental hvgienc 
we can say that art refers to a kind of behav lor m w hich cream c imagina 


’FunJ er study us ne such rcfertnccs as appear n the footnotes and m the Ist 
of rccon mended read ngr « strongb eocoungrd ^ j -rt i -k— T 

’Thomas Monro. Tbe Arts tmd Tixr tntrrthuont Nev tort The LW 
Arts Press. W9 pp -19-107 
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tion is channeled into constructive areas. The traditional concept of ait 
is that it “is a significant expression giving form and order to a hum 
being’s reaction to his environment.”® It is a means of meeting human 
needs, involving both activity and feelings, through the use of matenals. 

The Greeks were careful to distinguish fine arts from the practical, or 
industrial, arts. Today we are not so sure that a sharp distinction shou 
be made between the “pracacal” and the esthetic. Full and efficient func- 



FlG. 14. How should the worth of art activities be evaluated’ What are some of the 
mental health values of art work? How can art work be correlated with academic 
pursuits’ 


tioning in the practicalities of life demands that humanistic and spiritual 
studies be recognized in man’s striving for freedom and individuality.* 
Although art, through the centuries, has been thought by many to be 
“art for art’s sake,” today there is more emphasis on art for complete 
living. 

The forerunners of the contemporary' concept of art in education, 
Rousseau, Pcstolazzi, and Frocbcl, belic\cd that it was a factor in stimu- 
lating harmonious child development. However, some took the view that 
art in our earlier schools \,vas too formalized, too strictly related to geom- 

* Charles D. Gaitskcll, Cbitdren and Tbeir Art, New York; Harcourr, Brace & 
World. Inc, 1958, p. 12. 

‘Peter Vicreck, ‘The Unadjusted Man," The Saturday Revins 41 (44):13-15* 
Nov. 1. 1959. 
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etry The newer concept, as it hes been developed up to now, emplusizes 
capitalizing on eicry mduidiwl’s capacaty for creatjveness honeter Iim- 
Jtcd the capacity It hoHs firml\ to the principle that art demands 
freedom, w hether the medium be dancing, painnng, modeling, music, 
dnnia, or creative ttnnng TTic pnmaiy objective of art in education is 
personal self-expression vi hich will saasfj the needs for accomplishment, 
freedom, exploration, and individual worth and is not the supenoritj' of 
achievement that calls forth appreciation by others, which will be known 
as m. Unless these facets of indivnduil creameness at all levels are kept 
m mind at all ames by the teacher, art as a meins of creative mental 
growth for all cannot be effecrive* 

Art In Confemporary Educotion Today, instead of producinc pictures 
with proper balance of shape, location, and color, b} using prescribed 
strokes and standard instruments, each child's creation is appreciated m 
terms of what it reveals about his motivations and stage of development 
Instead of emphasis on proficicni^ in painong, modeling, and dancing, 
stress IS placed on the release of tensions and the expression of unique 
interests Skills are nor repudiated, but they are of secondar) significance 
and, instead of being taught first, are taught when needed 
Learning can be more concrete when pupils have a chance to handle 
materials and make pictures and models of some of the objects and situa 
tions w Inch chej are scud) ing m their academic classes Tlius, m place of 
the highly verbalized readings and discussions which are too chiractenstic 
of the ordinary classroom, art opens an avenue to concrete, individual 
learnings in the form of seeing, feeling, and, above all, doing 
There is also the opportunity to develop constractn e hobbies for many 
pupils, not only for the few who happened to have outstanding talents 
for drawing, painting, dancing, and acting Smee superior cream irv is 
not an outstanding cnrerion. more pupils arc encouraged to exercise their 
freedom m creaong things that are satisfactory to them An) experienced 
teacher or parent, will have noticed how enthusiastic children arc over 
tber erode drawings, the makeshift play things they create, and cten the 
shuffling dances they spnntaneonsly perform The adults yytll note also 
how eastly diseoutaged the children betxime oter suggestions for ini- 
proveraeni and the offers of assistance that seem to have a critical tone 
The contemporaiy concept of art presents a dtalicnp to petsonal 
I. .u rtf the teacher himself First, there is the opportumt)' 
grotvth rtentpy, and child stud, through art 

to read .hf field of art, after espressmg 

6oZ'^ to the w orthw h.leness of arc. decided ro look into the technique 

and concluded. , , -r^ .» 

t >A rrfJii e ani MenttX Grtnjtb Jd ed. New TTic Vise 

‘Viktor LowenfeW Crtai' e « 

millan Componj. 1957 , p v> 
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1 felt some doubt of its suitability since art has seemed to be so much 
less important than the so called tool subjects However, even 3 httlc 
research soon developed a health) enthusiasm in the subject and the 
conviction that worthwhile art experiences m the school arc a neccssarv 
part of the child’s school life m helping him develop a wholesome per- 
sonality, and important for the teacher in helping her to understand 
the abilities, the thinking, the personahaes and the problems of her 
pupils * 

Second, there is an intcrcsnng field for personal and professional ex- 
perimentation All teachers can give their pupils freedom to draw, paint, 
and model what and how they choose It is a matter of placing materials 
before pupils, showing an interest, and giving encouragement The 
teacher can then take note of peaceful or violent scenes vv Inch arc de- 
picted, the cautious or abandoned use of materials, the care with which 
the finished product is treated What is seen can then be correlated wath 
what he knows about the child from school records, relationships with 
classmates, conversations with the parents, information gathered from 
other teachen, and his previous observations of the child in other activi- 
ties If then he is not too anxious to draw conclusive viewpoints from 
the art acaviaes alone, he will have gained a better understanding of the 
child He may, in certain instances, already have helped the child by 
allowing freedom of expression One teacher summarized her attempt at 
better understanding through art, as follows 

Ruby, a heavy-set girl, unattractive and untidy in appearance, has had 
difficulty ‘ fitting in” with her group Both girls and bo)S take pleasure 
m making fun of her She is not accepted She has a low I Q and can- 
not do much of the academic work She has alwa)s had a great interest 
in art Her abihty in craft work has been greater than that in pamting, 
although her habits of work were very careless Last year she spent 
considerable time in art and craft work, and found some satisfacnon m 
successfully completing some good projects Her ego was further helped 
when much of her work was put on display, and a doll that she made 
was one of a group that was sent on tour to California and all through 
Oregon ' 

Fuller appreciation of the potentialities inherent m art activities in the 
classroom will be obtained when the teacher has himself worked m the 
mediums of paint, clay, color, carving, and the like He can aid his pupils 

*EIsa H Gillison, The Use of the Projectne Technique in Art for Prnrutry 
Pupils, unpublished masters thesis Portland Ore Oregan State System of Higher 
Education 1949 p 6 

Manet C Smith, Art and Therapy, unpublished masters thesis Ponland, Ore 

Oregon State S> stem of Higher Education 1950 p 27 
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m draw mu a line, using a brush, pulling the cla\, if he has had pracuce 
with these things himself Such pnettee is widely available todaj in the 
form of evening classes m service-training groups and summer stiidj 
One teacher said upon entering an art class that she hated art and her on y 
reason for being there w-as that she was required to earn tvvo hours credit 
m the (Icitl at 'the end of the term houcrer she thanUd the art teacher 
for the most cn| 0 r able expenence she had Itad for some time 

THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

form curriculum for all ^ ® ®e]y jt this point that art can 

chances to exercise their f of actiLies-usmu err 

he highU saluahle that ts it hlc-there ,s a 

t m:;= cluE « .11 finS someth, ng to do that u .ntercsttog 
and meaningful 

„o mheten, ^'te' s" h^g'/u^ a- He^^r.fts ‘net 

arttstic aetliit) the latter js the 

something possMcd by » " „,„„i human heritage Its spun 

rest of mankind hut is naturalness proper to all organized ener 

tancitj IS not a gnsli hut is t c P respeeme meas 

gies of the lire eteamre P"”™ "“^ar soith.ng abnormal, uhen a 
utes But there IS asternal conditions from engag ng m that 

human being is fotb and svhen he finds it duerted b> 

fullness according to be “ ph,aeal crcitement and appetinsc 

these conditions into unhealinv p 

dulgcnce jehool program b\ avay of 

Art can also be *“PP'r”""hrpl!itet" "T ““'rS’ 

llhrstrating and making ^ . ^tic uas earned beyond ' 

Thus m oue classroom anth^t ^ p„p,l, to beild modds 

stract numbers by a abacus bmld a sundial and m ke 

of hourglasses of cardboard The pupils m addition 

vanous three dimcnsio P“ Tie t/n/oM ”S ”f 

A in Heno Schaeffer S mmem By pcrmiss on 

■John Deuey rorenord m . p„ss 194S p « X P 

„e /let itJ B"k'''y CaM „„dr 

of the publislicr n„bert F DcHaan Wrfp 
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to the fun of creating, had the idtamagc of seeing and feeling, rather 
than inst hearing and reading They did the latter, too, for the teaclier 
encouraged their making reports, based on research, which ^tcre illus- 
trated wth the objects constructed 

As the teacher uses art to vi\if) his academic program, he is also open- 
ing a way for those who are slow in other phases of classwork to gam satis- 
factions Thus, a sixth-grade teacher utilized a mural to clarify the pupils 
study of geography The project was carefully planned beforehand by the 
group as a whole and then by the smaller groups The chalkboard was 
roughly divided off inro small sections and two or three youngsters were 
made responsible for filling each separate section of the mural There was 
overlapping between the sections, as sk) met water and field met hilly 
country Pictures of mountains, villages, streams, farms, roads, ships, and 
airplanes were drawn on the mural It was interesting to see how the 
pictures changed and developed as the youngsters talked and read more 
on the phases of the program for which they were responsible. Most 
notable was the behavior of an undersized, overaged boy who previously 
had been creating a disturbance m the class b) smart talk and unnecessary' 
noises But the teacher reponed that, after the mural was made a part of 
the classwork, he asserted himself firmly on the side of maintaining such 
a state of order that both bis own work on the mural and that of all others 
in the class would progress steadily And, according to the teacher’s 
further report, although he was still not a leader in academic work, he 
was demonstrating that his retardation was not entirely due to lack of 
ability Upon encountering problems dealing with his section of the 
mural, he w as reading and compuong as he nev cr had before 
Art as a Proiective Technique In general, the term projectne techniques 
refers to a means whereby a more or less neutral situation is given mean- 
ing by the individual responding to it Thus, the Rorschach blots, the 
pioneer projective method, are merely symmetrical but unstructured 
blobs of ink — such as anyone could make by placing a large drop of ink 
on a piece of paper and then folding the paper — which are meamngless 
The subject responding to the blots tells what he sees m them, thus plac- 
ing himself dominantly within the situation Ev aluation of what the sub- 
ject puts into the blots is made on the basis of speed of response, mov e- 
ment or action, the parts to which he responds, and the effect of color on 
the subject’s response and behavior The subject projects himself into an 
unstructured situation and gives it the meaning which is representative 
of his innner self Other projective techniques, H A Murray’s thematic 
apperception test (TAT), word association tests, play techniques, finish- 
ing a story that the tester tells only m part, as well as finger pamnng and 
other forms of art work, operate in basically the same way, i e , the sub- 
ject gives meaning to the siniaDon and thus reveals what he himself is. 
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L K FranV defines 3 projccme technique as “a method of studying the 

personality- by confronnng the snlqett «tth a situation » 

Lpond according to uhat that situation means to him, and hou he feels 
ashen so responding"” Hoateaer, the pro,ecl,ac technique may also be 
a means of therapy As the India, dml projects 

and his o^^ n models and pictures, he mav get rid of some of his tensions 

HSiaSisiss 

Mords his feelings, thoughts, ami f , -What is the matter’ 

something is hnthenng the c i ■ ^Jothing," is not an indication 
The ansaaer “I don’t hnoaa, or J^thaps ^“0 ^ 

of stubbornness or p „ -phis condmon is aaell illu^ 

of an inability to aerbiUze (see "5“. ' joing aa ell m his school- 
trated in the case of a nine year uouble. His teacher 

aaorh and aaho had other ™ and'le. him go to aaork 


and aaho had f J «"rpnng and let him go to aaorh 
gate him colors and P’P" ®„|, rotors and designs, 

He filled the paper "’"’''"“X" “ U across the paper After he had 
upper-left-hand corner, "“''•'"S j order and then asked him 
fi^nfshed, the teacher P;>f ^ 'f^j^Iid oVthe designs and colors he aaas 

at hat story he ai as jjjack shape aa as a piano on aa h 

able to let out his difficulties A ro ^p^^ot above repre- 

hc aaas required to P"'"' \ j /f ,he*fequired practice umc Ano' ’ 
sented a clock slo'a >) eked ^ tellmg him he aaas a s, 

slender and aetncal das'- * * „ pe should A big. 

toTd'ataurf d":; fa*- " rhec^?:: S .rh,m . ba 

could not desenbe his blotches, '■> 

hp •» skilled artist m order ^ 6 , insufficient data but tnis 
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'“Lawrence K. 
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to the fun of creating, had the idt image of seeing and feeling, rather 
than just hearing and reading The) did tlic litter, too, for the tcicher 
cncoungcd their making reports based on research at Inch at ere urns- 
trated \\ ith the objects consiractcd 

As the teacher uses art to \i\if> his academic program, he is also open- 
ing a ^v ^y for those \\ ho arc slow m other phases of classw ork to gun satis- 
factions Thus a sixth grade tcithcr otjh7cd a muni to clanf). the pupils 
stud) of geography The project was careful!) planned beforehand h) the 
group as a whole and then h) the smaller groups The cfnlkboard was 
roughly dnidcd off into small sections and two or three )oungstcrs were 
made responsible for filling each separate section of the mural Tlicrc was 
overlapping between the sections, as skv met water and field met hill) 
countr) Pictures of mountains \ilhgcs streams firms, roads, ships, and 
airplanes were drawn on the muni It w-is interesting to see how the 
pictures changed and developed as the \oungstcrs talked and read more 
on the phases of the program for which the) were responsible Most 
notable was the hchivior of an undersized overaged bo) who prcviousl) 
had been creating a disturbance in the class b) smart talk and unncccssar) 
noises But the teacher reported that, after the mural was made a part of 
the classw ork, he asserted himself firmly on the side of maintaining such 
a state of order that both his own work on the mural and that of all others 
in the class would progress steadily And, according to the teachcrV 
further report, although he was still not a leader m academic work, he 
was demonstrating that his rciardauon was not cntircl) due to lack of 
ability Upon encountenng problems dealing witli his section of the 
mural he was reading and computing as he never had before 

Art os a Projeetive Technique In general, the term projectile techniques 
refers to a means whereby a more or less neutral situation is given mean 
mg 6y the mdivicfuaf responding to it Thus, the Rorschach hfots the 
pioneer projective method, are merely symmetrical but unstructured 
blobs of ink — such as anyone could make bv placing a large drop of ink 
on a piece of paper and then folding the paper — ^which are meaningless 
The subject responding to the blots tells what he sees m them, thus plac- 
ing himself dominantly within the situation Evaluation of what the sub- 
ject puts into the blots is made on the basis of speed of response, move 
ment or action the parts to which he responds and the effect of color on 
the subjects response and behavior The subject projects himself into an 
unstructured situation and gives it the meaning which is representative 
of his innner self Other projeenve techniques, H A Murray’s themauc 
appercepnon test (TAT), word association tests play techniques finish 
mg a story that the tester tells only in part as well as finger painting and 
other forms of art work, operate in basically the same way, i e , the sub 
ject gives meaning to the situanon and thus reveals what he himself is 
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L K FrnnU defines a pro, ccmc « 
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FIG 15 Scissors and paste picture The picture was made b) cutting shapes from 
colored paper and pasting them on a graj sheet The hcavj water Ime is dark blue, 
the boat and bird are green, the fish are yellow 
Freddj s desenpuon of the picture Tliis is a picture of a man fishing ^ ou can t 
see the man because he is l>ing m the bottom of the boat asleep Sec all the fish 
around there to be caught if he was awaVc He could hate a lot of fish to cat 
(Teachers question TVhy was he asleep^) He was too tired to work that day and 
went fishing He was too tired to fish so he slept 
This IS what the teacher found by intestigating Fredd) s storj a little further 
Freddy’s father is shiftless, dishonest, and a heavy dnnker He gets in trouble and is 
in jail occasionally He takes dajs off from work to fish once m a while Last 
summer Freddy (a fifth-grader) picked berries to make enough monej to feed the 
family (mother and two sisters) while the father was m jail (serving a six months 
term for robbery) 
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allowing the teacher to get a view of cich child s conception of his world 
(Although another medium is used, I igurc 16 shows such a conception ) 
Finger Painting The direct use of hands m paint is somewhat messier 
than brush painting but it has the particular advantage of letting the user 
feel, as well as see what he is producing It seems too, that children get 
a certain sausfaction from the slick and sticky feeling of the paint, quite 
apart from any creative satisfaction Studies indicate that the way one 
works with the paint, both as to bodily posture and the use of the finger 
tips, palms, or even the forearm, is an indication of certain personality 
trends For example, the child who delicately pushes the paint about with 
one finger may have been taught to be fussily clean He fears adults might 
object to his making a mess One who plunges in with both hands feels 
free to explore and experiment Oearlv these illustrate the fact that a 
child s actions are his language of behavior Likewise, the kinds of colors 
selected and the amount of paper that is used provide clues to personality 
At present there is not sufficient agreement upon just what these things 
mean to make direct diagnosis advisable, but when the trends are added 
to other obscnations clues to understanding mav be uncovered How 
ever, there is no need to shy away from the technique as a means of ere 
ative acuvity and as a means of getting the child to objectify his feelings 
to the extent that he can tell others w hat he is painting 
Clay Modeling When working with clay, fingers get soiled and desks 
doors and drawers will have smudges on them, nevertheless, children get 
pleasure from the work Perhaps they find in the attendant dimness a 
release from the home and school requirements to keep clean and orderly 
Clay gives a chance to correct errors, one may try and try again without 
wasting material The physical strength required to press and pound the 
clay into shape affords release of eraooons, as can be seen in youngsters 
who smack the desk loudly with a chunk of the material and strike it 
with their fists and elbows Some find satisfaction in making a man (per 
haps daddy or the pnncipal) and then pounding it into a shapeless mass 
Child therapists feel that such actions are better than damming up feel 
mgs of hostility or direct attack — if one dared Details often concern the 
youngsters Some third graders have been observed to use toothpicks to 
scratch eyebrows and nostrils on the animals and faces they were making 
Carving and Woodworking Working with tools will require some in 
struction regarding safe use and proper care of them since defective tools 
are dangerous, but beyond that, the same freedom can be given children 
m this as in the other arts Woodworking calls for use of the larger 
muscles which are more developed chan is the coordination involved m 
painting and is therefore hi ely to give satisfactions to more pupils If 
teachers can be satisfied with the slow process of growth, practice m 
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FIG 16 A drawing used for pupil undennndtng This picture was drawn at the 
request of a remedial reading teacher who asked, * Draw me a picture of ) our home, 
wiU you? ' Noting the prominence of the hands m the upper figures she asked, 
“WTiere are your hands’’ Tlic answer was, '1 can’t, /show them) I have my coax 
on ’ The lad had a chronic case of eczema which caused feelings of infenonty and 
shame TTie teacher worked on these feelings rather than the mechanics of reading 
and soon had him achieving at hi$ expected Icsel One might also wonder about his 
feeLngs of acceptance m the home H»s brother (Sammy) was m junior bigJi school 
and was on a par with hts dad (Did) His mother and his in/anr brother form an- 
other focal part of the family scene Unimportant linie Freddie (eight years old 
m the third grade and unable to read) was himself with an enveloping coat to 
hide eczema 
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uooduorkmg can pa\c the \ta> fnr i gratifying and useful hobhv As 
in working with clay, the muscular cacrcisc will he a relief for npidly 
growing children who resist the relative physical inactivity of the class- 
room An additional avenue for creativity is provided by making work 
m the shop available Although it must be realized that those with limited 
mental ability do not compensate by having skill in manual activity , it can 
safely be said that woodworking, calling for a different kind of abilirv, 
IS another means of providing for individual differences Gar\, for m 
stance, by constructing with wood, obtained release from out of school 
tensions involving rejection He had talent for this activitv, was interested 
m accomplishment, and found emotional release in hammering and savc- 
ing His aggressiveness w aned as his success helped him to establish a place 
for himself in his group 

Kuth Halvorsen, art supervisor in the Portland Oregon, public schools, 
recommends the art of caning and whittling as worthy of more atten 
non It IS an undeveloped art which youngsters engage in with eagerness 
She recommends the use of balsa wood for those who have a tendenev 
to pick at their faces and bite their nails It gives them something soft to 
tear at and shape Pine is recommended for those who bke to overcome 
pressures and who wish to construct Hardwood can be used for those 
who have lots of physical strength and like to feel the pull of their 
muscles as they create 

Other Mediums The foregoing do not exhaust the possible avenues of 
arasQc creation and exercise Other mediums which might be used de 
pending upon circumstances of appropnateness and availability of mate 
nal, include the following 

Pencil, charcoal, crayon, and chalk drawings 
Poster draw mgs and paintings 
iMetalvv ork — tm copper, and sheet aluminum 
Leathervv orking — tooling 

Making Christmas decorations of colored paper, tin cans, 
and papjcr mache 

Making dolls and costumes for them 
Wall murals and stage scenery 
\ taking puppets and putting on pla\ s w ith them 
Making stencils and w orking with them 
Weaving with paper and string 

Ad;anagM similar to those discussed in the eathcr part of this section 
are inherent in the abose listed mediums freedom of actiiitj, oppomm 
it> for \ancd accomplishment, phtsical activitj protiding for emooonal 
catharsis initiation of constructiic leisure time acaimes, carrjing learn 
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.ngs beyond the smcti) Lerbsl stage, and opportunity for the teacher to 
obtain an additional a lewpoint of the child 
If the me of these various mediums is to aclueie the results indicated, 
t he point rmde so frequently b\ the experts must be kept m mind Free 
the child — iio not impose adult standards 


ART AS A TECHNIQUE FOR PERSONALITY ANALYSIS 
Lfimfations of the Technique As yet, not ait the data on art as a means 
of personalin analysis hate been gathered Authonnes differ in their 
interprention of wbtt certain colors, themes size, and location mean m 
terms of re\ca|ing personality trends Intcrpretanon is all the more diffi 
cult inasmuch as it is known that children may draw, construct, and 
paint and choose colors as a matter of imitioon or of convention and not 
of self-expression rurthcr. nn art production ma\ be a spontaneous crea- 
tion, xn interest of the moment, with no significance as to persistent per- 
sonality traits Without regarding the child as an artist, we cm infer the 
need for caunon from the follow ing quotation 


A picture may contain profound suggestions of sublime cragedi or 
potgmnt sentiment, eien though the artist himself did not feel them 
very keenly A plawnght can express in words the emotional 
attitudes of hatred and jealous) and an actor can portrav them without 
either of them feebng these attitudes strong!) himself Similar)), a 
painter can represent the facial expressions and gestures thit tend to 
stimulate an emotion in others inthour feeling ir himself He can ex- 
press and represent madness, and )ec be quite sane It is hard to 
infer from the finished product just wh« steps were involved in its con- 
ception and execuoon ” 


Afany personality problems do not hive theu- ongin m one specific bit 
of difficulty Instead, the cioscs of a problem mi) be, ind most often 
arc, multiple Hence, the art product thit represents onl\ one phase of 
difficulty docs nor give an indication of the entire situition Jtisr as chil- 
dren use similar defense mechanisms m rc^onse to different siruifrons 
so too w ill they use similar art products in response to sined stimulations 
We ma) be equalh sure thit one cinid who draws minute pictures in 
one corner of the paper docs nor do it for the same reason tint another 
does Two children may show black predominantly for quire different 
purposes Considerations such is these lead to the coiKlusion that anaivsfs 
Through art must be approached with a good deni of caution The tech 


"Tluimas Munro ‘Crtativc At ilitj 
Art w American Life and Education, 
Study of Education Bloomington HI 
pp 3U-}\2 


in An and Its Lcfucationil loAtering m 
40th AearfrooL Natumal SocKt) br ihe 
Public School Puf)[i'hin'» Omj’anv IWI 
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nique can be used by the classroom tcichcr as a supplementary source 
of data, but for the present, detailed analysis tlirough art should be le t 
in the hands of the expert 

The Classroom Teacher as Analysl TTicrc is no reason sthy the tcacner 
cannot experiment freely with the use of art as an approach to under- 
standing, provided he recognizes that results arc questionable It is inter- 
esting and always informative (even though results arc negative) to tf)’ 
a new technique Expcnmcnrarion m analysis through art can serve to 
add variety to a )ob that at times becomes routinizcd Tlic art produc- 
tions of a child can be understood better and the child can be better 
understood through them when the teacher has other information about 
him (see Chapter 13) The very least contribution that art can make is 
that It will raise some questions Is this child inhibited* Could this repre- 
sent some sex conflict- Is this voungstcr hiding some strong!) aggressive 
or destructive desire* Art mediums will be more helpful and communi- 
cative if the precaution is heeded that single productions arc less valuable 
m anal) sis than are several b) the same child When several are studied, 
trends can be noted (dominant themes, favorite colors, persistent kinds 
of action) and changes vv ill begin to take on significance 
One teacher has used her own drawings to assist pupils in verbalizing 
their feelings (Figure 17) Before presenting the stick figure to a pupil 
she studied his cumulative record and all test results Sociograms were 
used as supplementary information A preliminary b)porhesis of possible 
causes of behavior and scholastic problems was formulated The interpreta- 
tion of stones and involvement in class discussions of personal problems 
were used to test certain of these hypotheses Then, through the figures, 
she attempted to discover (1) basic needs not being met at home, (2) 
areas of frustration, (3) areas of social inadequacy, (4) fears or appre- 
hensions, and (5) direcnons of feelings of love or hate These procedures 
cventuall) resulted in a girl’s mother seeking the aid of a psychiatric 
social worker, a father’s reducing pressure on a son to compensate for his 
own felt shortcomings, and a mother’s giving more time and attention 
(including new and pretty clothes) to a daughter who had previous!) 
been neglected 

Sample responses to the stick figures m Fig 17 include the follow- 
ing Picture 1 Pupil C, “Not anybody plays with her’’ Pupil B, “She 
don’t want to show her report card” Pupil A, “She’s baubng her 
out ’cause she didn’t come home ” Other pupils said “She’s scared to go 
in ’cause she was bad in school ” "She don't like to hear her talk so 
much ” “She’s talking to the pnncipal ’ Picture 2 ebcited the foUowang 
Pupil B, “He didn’t like that bo) ’ “The dad is mad at the report card 
and said the bo\ is lazy” “The dad is holding something awaj from the 
boy ’cause the kid did something he didn’t like ’ Other pupils said ‘ The 




boy should leave” “He's swearing ’cause the l>o^ did something bad” 
“He's not going to give him an\ mono ’ Responses to Picture J included 
from pupil C, ‘ He s going ro sas, ‘Leave me alone, and *5110 wants to 
hwg her daddv”, and from others ‘SJies gwng to put spiders dovim his 
nccl. ” ‘She wants to tell him sorocilung and he’s alwava too buvv ” 
Pupil B responded to picture 4 w iih ‘ He don c understand the lc«on it s 
no use ” " . . or he mighc hungn , IteU /eel liener after lunch" "1 Je 
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tried to work the arithmetic too fist and he missed a Jot ’ OcJier pupils 
said Her voice hurt his cars ’ ‘ Me has a headache ” 

Personally analysis through art will be on safe ground if the conclu- 
sions drawn arc tentatne only, waiting for the support of corroborative 
evidence Tentative conclusions tan lead to remedial hypotheses As an 
hypothesis, put into action, yields success or failure, it will be modified 
and the tentative conclusions will be revised 
Cven when we conclude that art in the hands of the classroom teacher 
is not a highly accurate analytic technique — and ignonng the therapeutic 
value of freedom in art activities — there still remains the best reason for 
the teacher’s use of the technique, i c , children ma\ find it easier to 
describe the meaning of their art than to answer direct questions about 
their difficulties Children who resist any direct show of sympathy are 
likely to find it easier to respond to interest taken m their work and can 
be led on to a confidential relationship, which will help the teacher m 
analyTting their behavior Art can help in getting at a child s story 


MUSIC AS AN APPROACH TO MENTAL HEALTH 

Music has been called the unuersal language and, as such, appeals to 
persons of all ages 'Vet its use m schools has been limited because of the 
emphasis on superiority of performance and the lack of teachers who can 
themselves perform competently Fortunately, the newer emphasis is 
upon participauon rather than perfection, and the use of records, tape 
recorders and radio has made some of the advantages of music available 
to all teachers Emphasis is on reducing the gap betw een music entertain 
ment and sansfaction and that of the concert and opera vanety so that 
the rank and file can share the joys of music ” Because the advantages 
of using music in education and suggestions on how to use it arc similar 
to those penaming to art m general, the material here is merely epitomized 
Advantages of Music Activities m the Grades ond High School Music 
proiides one more medixmt for expressing interests and creativity Thus, 
may a student not pamcularl\ active m government, art, athletics, or 
debating find a means of participation in activity leading to accomplish 
ment and recognition 

Music serves to broaden the cumculmn It may be used as a subject of 
studs — appreciation classes, chorus, band or orchestra — or it may serve 
to supplement other subjects — records of folk or patnouc sont^s in the 
social studies or music from foreign lands jn the study of language 

Eleanor A Pow cll Improving Qassrooni Atmosphere through the Use of Pro- 
jccine Techniques unpublished manuscript Portland Ore^ Spring 1958 

Russell V C Mo^an and Hazel N Morgan Muiic Education m Action Chi 
cago Sell A Kjos Music Company 19i4 pp 2 3 
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. hen perform 
cymbals, tuba 
rms of physical 
to the mediocre 

J^iusic prouder for eiirottonal cathxrsu \fusic«hcnpropcrI\ ortjamrccl 
and appreciated has a definite and specific emotional impact « Though 
this may differ in various mdnjdoals there is clarion s)nip3tln, strength 
and fortitude to be felt m guen persons on hearing or performing gnen 
selections This maj explain whj music has not been highly successful 
as therapv for mental patients— its effects are vaniblc 

Muuc provides tnvtgoratmg motnatmt and is also an wduceiuent to 
relaxation As is clearlj indicated by its use in church sound movies and 
te)e\ ision music is an important device in establishing a mood 

Wufic ts a special capacity tn some persons For the musically pfted 
person competence 'nill provide an oppominitv for leadership and pres 
tige Hence for some it provides a compensatory actnitj for failure or 
felt failure m other areas 

Mime provides an aienuc for grotip participation Although athletics 
receives more enthusiastic group approval because of our social mores 
music is an approach to the same group approval and hence w ill elicit a 
degree of parcicipanon that for some would otherwise be Jacking Pride 
in what the hand chorus or orchestra does k a real incenmc to social 
tdcnuficauon 

Uwtir IS a means of broadening and enriching life A great and rather 
‘hard boiled scientist Charles Darwin is given credit for the following 
stitement 


Miwc pTondes for physicrd release of tensions, not onfv 
ing m groups but also when alone Tlic piano drums 
trombone, trumpet are all especiallv demanding m tei 
energy The energv released has been found to be helpful 
as w ell as the si died performer 


If I had m> life to b\e over again I would have made a rule to read 
sonic poetf) and listen to some mus c at least once a \^ eck for perhaps 
the parts of mj brain now atrophied would thus hive kept active 
through use The loss of these tastes is a loss of happiness an 1 mav 
possibly be injunous to the mtcllcct and more probablv the moral 
character by enfeebling the emotional part of our nature ’ 


Music can provide experiences m the constrtfctive use of Insure tme 
Not onl) do some adolis find their prticipjtion m school music Im led to 
an individual hohbv of laluc to ihem for csprcsiion and release of ten 
Sian but some liaic found ihemsehcs comiituini: their interests in glee 
cluhs choirs, bands and orchestras 


-Janes L Moisdl Gro.ih Pincesso m llm e rjueat on loftorCOTrrfO 

ifiu.c FdmMos !Jlh \earlool. Pan I National Sic «1 for ike Sob of Uo 
cai on ancacn Un urs tV of a cago 1^ I'M P » s„„J„ Rm.- 11 

■ Quoted hs Peter \ lereeii The Unad|n.teJ Man Tie Sifiaiv Fmas, 


(«) H Nos 1 IM* 
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Music IS a uiemis of fostering international understandings Tolk songs 
and foreign music have served m many schools to hasten the assimilation 
of pupils of minority groups and children of recent immigrants In this 
process the majority group has percci\cd that national variations are often 
superficial and temporary and not fundamental differences in personality 
Structure 

Suggestions for the Advantageous Use of Music Making use of the 
ad\ antages of music requires a teacher who js himself sincere and appre- 
ciative of music It is the teacher’s job to make the work enjoyable rather 
than to let it become an academic cask TTie emphasis must be on produc- 
ing a consumer who enjoys the musical art 
The music activities must be within the capacity of the pupil Thus, 
blocks of wood, sand blocks, tom toms, maracas, triangles, cymbals, casta- 
nets, Jingle sticks, tambourines, and bells are used m rhythm bands in 
primary grades Choral groups and orchestra may begin in the middle 
grades Part singing, bands, and orchestra have long been used to the 
special advantage of some pupils m the upper grades and high school 
While there should be emphasis on wide participation m the latter activ- 
ities there should be no objecaon to forming expert groups for the more 
talented pupils 

There should be an opportunity for appreciation and performance 
Dramatizing music, identifying the instrument with the lead, raising hands 
when certain previously indicated passages are pU\ cd, or accompanying 
recorded orchestral selecDons with a rhythm orchestra allow both for 
appreciation and performance Music has been used for accompaniment 
to other school acDvities — to reading, typing, painting and craftw ork, and 
as mood music for mechanical drawing Its value m physical education 
classes is recognized but sometimes neglected 
■PvfpvVs W exptfsei xo a -panety oi good music This should in- 

clude nor only the classics of the great composers but also our own na- 
tional folk songs, patriotic pieces, and the folk songs of other nations 
Moreover, the pupils should have an opportunity to select what is to be 
heard and to suggest activities (listening quietly, clapping and humming 
or singing along with a record) that, on occasion, might capitalize on 
their choice 

The creative opportunity inherent in music should not be neglected 
Pupils, especially the older ones should be encouraged to compose 
musical and dramatic productions The level may not be high, but with 

F Gould On Winning Enemies to Music Marie Education Jotirnal 44 
(2) 58 'Nosember December 1957 

"Ruth Bampton Masic Apprecianoa— 1958 Music Education JournaS, 44 
(4) 76 Februar) March 1958 
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mhcr lhan perfection the results my be 
gcncralK gratif) ing to all and of special benefit to some 
An Illoiirollon of ««,!« fn Ih, Cfoswoem There nrc many wavs of using 
music and the follow mg account roust therefore be regarded as illustrative 
rather than repretenatne The dcscnption does sene to lend specificity 
to some of the adi intakes and suggestions cited aboic Mrs Lavman, a 
second grade teaclier, offered this account as she plated records and de- 
senbed the children’s reactions 


I m not talented m art and { feel that I could not give my v oungsters 
much help m that area, but I do Jove imisic and I thought I could share 
m\ enthusiasms I stmpK pbjed records I hke and asked them to fe 
spond It was explained that a composer had a story he was tclbng in 
the language of musje. Sometimes I told them w har the storj was about, 
like ‘The March of the To) Soldiers" Pupils were asked to sec if thej 
could see these little soldiers get out of their botes and march as the 
trumpet called them and the band plated 
iMuac can tell them to do somcthing*-\\ c call this mood music I 
asked them to tcU what the> felt like or felt like dome "hen I plaved 
another piece i asked them to demonstrate The) ucre told that what 
ever the) did was nght This gave Jerry a chance to shine He has a 
brother two jears older vsho is a complete extrovert and very com 
petent jerr) s attempts to imitate usuall) end in failure Afrer the 
piece was p[3)ed jern said it made him feel like a rabbit hopping across 
the plain and stopping now and then to nibble the grass His demonsira 
Cion was applauded In all Others soon began gn mg their lersions Susan 
said u made her feel like a butterflv Butierfiies can go even faster than 
birds." Irene said that she could sec two faints who were coming to 


plav wnth her Irene is often seen on the plai ground apart from all the 
others Her need for companionship was thus more stronglv emphasized 
to me Other girls said it made them feel bke ballet dancers 1 got the 
impression that some si ere by nosi simpJi agreeing with others so I 
promised some more music another da) 

When ) pl 3 )ed one of m) most favorite pieces I was in for a sur 
prise TTie girls all had original and mrercsiing responses but the bov s 
sjul It did not m»kc them feci a thing They |ust set I tned another and 
this time some of the bojs felt liU Indians on the ssatpath A group 
of three l>ow got up and put on an unpromptu dance Aftensard 1 
ashed them to tell sshat their stoiy uas Jimmj said he was murdering 
a TO station (of all things) because the> had a lot of nionej there am) 
he wanted It The other t«o fell in with the story and said the) ssere 
tunnmg assai Thes, Im sore had not planned this story and they 
simpll folloi.ed up the one started But it .a tree that donog the dance 
the) d.d shosy fear and act as thoogb they were running asvj 
I would say that any music thae appeals to )ou met, is a mal You 
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may be disappointed bur you may get some surprising responses. It 
seems that one of the essentials is to provide them with a wide variety 
of selections. It is fun and I think it aids in understanding individuals. 

Mrs. Layman’s account shows that she is tcacliing pupils to he good 
listeners, since they arc engaging both body and mind in responses in- 
volving thinking, feeling, and doing” The basis is being laid for the fur- 
ther development of appreciation and one cannot help but wonder why 
convention so inhibits older persons that few can feel the responsiveness 
demonstrated by these second-graders. It is hoped that upper-grade 
teachers will experiment to find whether, through developing good rap- 
port, the sophisticate of the prcadolcsccnt and adolescent age cannot learn 
to respond with a similar richness of feeling. 


ART AND MUSIC IN THE TOTAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

Art activities can scn'c to supply answers for some of the perplexing 
general problems of education and can implement some of the general 
objectives of education. 

Developing Rapport through Art and Music. Rapport may be defined as 
a relationship characterized by a feeling of harmony, accord, and belong- 
ingness. Oneness benveen teacher and pupils would be shown in persever- 
ance in work, acceptance of responsibility', a sharing of disappointments 
and successes, and a confidence that what is sought can be accomplished 
and is worthwhile. Art and music activities that arc properly directed 
contribute to each of these characteristics of rapport. 

Physical harmony may be fostered through flower arrangements, the 
display of painrings (both those of the masters and those of the pupils), 
and the color and variety inherent in models, craftwork, and the dolls 
and puppets that are constructed. iMurals which are jointly undertaken by 
committees of the class give an opportunity' to develop social harmony 
through exercise in cooperative endeavors. Mood music can be played 
during certain activities. The variety' of activities that may be introduced 
to the class by various art mediums gives each child a chance to do some 
things in which he can be relatively' successful and thus contributes to 
his feelings of belongingness. 

A feeling of oneness between teacher and pupils is generated by the 
facts that (1) in an, adult standards are not imposed, and (2) it is incum- 
bent upon the teacher to take each pupil “where he is.” Since art work is 
viewed as expression of personality, each person’s or group’s work is 
meritorious, even though of low artistic value; thus the recognition that 

C. Hartshorn, “The Role of Listening” in Basic Concepts in Music 
Education, J7th Yearbook, Part I, National Society for the Study of Education. 
Chicago: Universit)' of Chicago Press, 1958, p. 287. 
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r«c„cd fe,cr, rnpport Rcsp.ml„i,n k b, coopenti>e 

thttf ""‘''"’'“"g', nccesiiv for caring for tools and materials so 
that otlicts mat find ilirn, read, ro me Bad lij riie fact that each petson 
can niahc some contrilnition to tire ongoing actiutics When a child fails 
to recite m a cmiitahlc manner or ohm he iml cs an outstanding recita 
tion there is tjpicalU little slianng of his feelings !„ other class mem 
hem lint «hcn Ins success or failure conditions that of others there is a 
point of fusion for class morale The feeling tint the actintics of art and 
music and the studj sshich accompanies them arc siortbiiliilc is but 
tressed hr the fact that learnings arc concrete— results can lie seen heard 
ind felt -IS w ell as discussed 


Art ond Music Acfivifiej Simplify MoiivQtion rnicrcst cnjojnient success 
understanding and purpose arc elements «» motivation Each of these is 
complicated bj the existence of individual differences Art activities b\ 
V3rtue of the amplitude of atcemarnes offer possibihr/es for meeting these 
differences In addition the oppomimtv to feel see and do adds motivat 
mg force Such niotn ation can of courc be secured onlv if art activities 
are made part and parcel of the academic learnings Art music and sub 
jeet matter should serve to illustrate maU definite and amplify one an 
other If the teacher w ill but suggest one or tu o ideas at to how the ru o 
can be correlated and then giv c the students freedom to explore thej will 
themseh cs cake care of further uorkmg out the correlation 
The discerning tcaclicr will secure from art activities the most advan 
tageous dividend in terms of motivation char is an msighc into the emo 
tional make up of the child His responses will give ind cations of his 
fantasies will help to reveal the problems he feels will indicate his ambi 
fjons and may help to uncover talents not called into plav before His 
work will in short tend to reveal his private inner life The teacher must 
be careful not to attach too much significance to an isolated response 
but continued studv might well reveal persistent trends of personality 
development 

Art end Musjf Hove Theropevilic Values It slvould be remembered that 
the vast majori^ of pupils hive no pronounced problems of adjustment 
Aside from minor disturbances that arc timcVly settled most children arc 
succcssfullv meeting the situations of their daily lives in a process of con 
rrmious adrustmeM Art acriiines for these j oungstets merelv protide 
oppottumtics for saned self esprcssioo There arc hooeicr those whose 
adiiismient problems are not easily solved Cxpcnmental esidence sup 
ports the statement tint an tnedrams are a successful means of releasing 
emotions mcludmg aggrrssiie impulses and of projecting thoughts (sec 


and Music Contribute In Focile Homan RclolKinsh ps Manj educatoK 
philosophers and statesmen have agreed that the foremost problem of the 
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Repression of feelings to produce Kicking the dog to releose 

shyness, timidity end general strong emotion 

unhoppiness 



Fighting, quarreling pouting E*pressing ones feelings through 

to hide or e>press feelings sociolly approved med urns 


FIC IS W3)s of expressing or dealing with tensions 
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«orW todaT IS that of human relanomhips &rtamly, one of *9 '“‘*'"8 
r,ccmcs of contemporarj education k that of socialisation Anj thing 
the teacher can do to'^fosKr harmonious human 

merit for the group, that they have takm partjn m e | 

contributed something to it T e p teacher 

^“rhimVualleeLpvrh gr„^_s our ^ — 

SifcWra^ch:?™ oThe^hyUg fhle to communicate with them 

through art p^«Au«es Art and music, m all their 

Art and Music Develop ' ' j ,|,e constructive use of individ- 

mamfestations, provide in many ways 

""“give esercise to many face« of petsonahty, including talenrt 
that might otherwise ''”■" „se by great numbers of indi 

*"^s:r::d'V— 

human relationships f day life by 

-They add « T«d,n«lue notlly in the esthetic, hut 

rornTmitonanaspce^ works of masters, 

th^eTnrmng .rwel. PO^mmS by saying that art he,^ 

All these considerations raav ^ ^,„y„n become adults 

SUMMARY 

Art and music 

sion, socialization nd * ,p„ as d snnet s_^ , 

rcir'X 

curriculum, but also {i) 
the personality 
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Art producuons and activity can sene as a pro)cctivc technique for 
both analysis and therapy Fortunately, the teacher can use the thera- 
peutic aspects of art without placing too great emphasis upon art as a 
technique for analysis The therapeutic values can be rcah/cd, because 
through the use of the many mediums available, it is possible to recognize 
functionally individual differences among students They are especially 
valuable in aiding the child to verbalize his own thoughts and feelings 
Art and music add strength to the total educational program by aiding 
m the development of teacher pupil rapport, by strengthening motiva- 
tion, and by providing for emotional release Better human relations arc 
fostered through art and music activities, both because they offer a means 
of communication and because they arc particularl)^ well suited to co- 
operative undertakings But the educational results arc not only social 
Many of the values arc personal, for art can lead to the establishment of 
constructive habits m the use of leisure dme and constructive use of the 
inner resources 


$TUDY AND DISCUSSION EXERCISES 

1 Gather some children’s creauve art work and attempt to interpret the 
product m terms of then personality chatactcnsncs U possible, venfv >our 
views from more objective data 

2 How might art be used to supplement the teaching of arithmetic in the 
sixth grade’ Could art be used in a chemistrj class’ 

3 What could jou personal!) do m the field of art to enhance vour use 
of it With pupils’ 

4 Does the distmcnon between expert performance and apprecianon and 
participation in regard to music seem to you to be vahd’ 

5 What are some things the teacher who cannot smg well or plav some 
musical instrument might do to bring music into the classroom’ 


SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL READINGS 

DAmico, Victor, Creauve Teachmg m Art^ rev ed, Scranton, Pa Inter- 
Textbook Compan), 1953 257 pp 

Dach chapter tells what can be expected of children of different ages 
m terms of painting, sculptunng, pottery, and crafts 
Gaitskell Charles D , Children and Their Art, New York Harcourt, Brace 
World, Tnc , 1958 446 pp 

The author suggests ways in which the teacher may develop the under- 
standing and skill needed to guide children in man) art mediums 
Gaitskell, Charles D, and Margaret R Gaitskell, An Education during 
Adolescence, New York Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc, 1954 II6 pp 
The nature of adolescents and the specific wa)s in which art can help 
them meet ph) sical, mental, emotional and social needs are described 
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LowcnfcM Victor, Creatne and Mnual Groutb, 3il ed^ New York The 
Micniilhn Compan), 1957 541 pp 

Tim IS a text for ckmentan and secondary teachers which describes the 
use of art at all levels for growth m creative expression 
Alursell, James I , Utistc and the Classroom Teacher, Morristown, NJ 
SiIicrBurdcrc Company, 1951 pp 

The author, vvcll versed m the p^chologv of music, describes how the 
most can lie made of music apprcciaaon and participation in v annus grades 
for various pupils, and for various purposes 
Natioml Socictv for the Stud> of Education Basic Concepts m Music Edu 
cation, 57th Yearbook Part I, Chicago C/nivcrsitj of Chicago Press, 1958, 
pp ZI5-J55 

Various authow deal with the role of music jn general education, the 
nmwe curriculum, the art of listening, and functional music and have a 
message for teachers vvho are beginning their work in music education 



CHAPTER 15 


UNDERSTANDING AND RELEASE 
THROUGH WRITING AND READING 


This chapter deals with the release of tensions and the satisfaction of 
basic needs through the use of creative wnong and developmental read- 
ing Because of its simplicity, creauve writing is gaming m popularity 
as a technique for classroom diagnosis Too often reading is simply an 
exercise, but many realize that it can supply building materials for stable 
personabc) 

Creative writing may be classed with those approaches which are called 
■protective tedmtques Ir, like other projecatc methods, can be used as a 
means of getting at the “inner man” of the total personalitj' and under- 
standing the pnvate world of the subject The thoughts, problems, and 
conflicts of the individual that are so difficult to express orally may some- 
times be written, since another person is not present The difficulty of 
expressing tensions in words is a common sy mptom of personality malad 
justment which creative wnting tends to circum\ enc 
Creative wnting is not a panacea for inarticulateness It is, however, 
an approach Neither is reading a panacea but it is a process which, step 
by step, may lead to encouragement, ambition, creative ideas, and in time 
of trouble to consolation 

FUNDAMENTAL NEEDS AND CREATIVE WRITING 

Contemporary Life end Creativity It can be said with some truth that 
opportunities for creativity seem to be fewer today than in previous gen- 
erations The active satisfaction of making an outfit of clothes, a quilt, 3 
rug, a chair, or a chest of drawers has been replaced by the relanvely pas- 
sive process of placing one’s money on the counter and receiving a readv- 
madc, stereotyped article Even the earning of the money may involve a 
332 
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■■“'"y Along 3V., h the Rd.antnge of 
thrmgh the purchase of read) imdc products most go the disadvantage 
f giung up opportunities for self expression and creauvity lien the 
time saved is likely ro be used m passively svatching mass entertainment 
nd croud spectacles The high development of art on the srage or the 
screen indirectly robs the ohsener of chances for participating m an 
amateur production Professionalism in ^orts has tended ro reduce the 
number of local adulr teams in football and baseball Orrainly it is the 
consensus of mental hygienists that one of the hazards to present day 
mental health is the decline in the numberof at enues for personal cream ity 
Children too, suffer from the lack of creative opportunity Middle and 
upper-class children are generally prouded mth ready made toys, though 
they often cast these aside to invent iheir ovvn games with cans, sticks, and 
mud Elaborare formal programs, devised uith the best of adult incenriorts, 
push them into preconceived patterns of behavior and consequently, 
Icav c them with little opportunity for creini e independence Early m the 
school years, radio occupies an abnormally large portion of their free 
hours Television, even more attractive to children than is radio, offers no 
more snmulaoon to the creanve impulse 
There are both scientific and empirical evidences that creative activity 
IS significant m promoting good mental health The first is of course that 
creativity gives one an opportunity to cxcrase and develop bis capacities 
It IS thought that some misbehavior m school can be justifiably attributed 
to the fact thar the curriculum does not present a wide enough variety 
of acmitics for fulfilling the needs of the many children who are forced 
to go ro school Bright children, though not charactensucally trouble- 
makers, often get into mischief m order to sausfy an urge for acovity 
in some other pursuit than class routines Tensions, moreover, mav have 
developed, not through absence of opportunity for creauvity but because 
of parental incompatibilitv or lack of economic means These tensions 
may be indirectly released through partiapation m various creative enter 
prises Another reason for the significance of creative activity, not un 
related to those mentioned above, is that it provides a means of therapy 
for those who are afreaefy mentaffv iff fr is a cecfmnjcte ntdely rn 
insDCUtions for mentally, emotJonally, and socially maladjusted persons 
Creative Writing and Mental Health The statements made about creanv 
ity m genera! hold for creative writing as well It can be an avenue for 
accomplishment and an approach to samfving the need to achieve and 
creite It affords an opportunity for self expression and personal growth 
There can be no doubc thar, given an appropriate setting writing can 
provide relief from tensions and thus serve as a means of therapy If too 
manv rules are nor imposed it opens an opportunity for recognizing and 
dealing with individual differences In addmon. creative wnong may 
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serve to give the discerning teacher an insight into the motivations of in 
dividual students and thus can become a means of diagnosis or, at least, 
of additional understanding This understanding may svcll lead to the sug- 
gestion of some means of therapy which will go beyond the writing itself 
This advantage will be seen somewhat more clearly, later m the chapter, 
through the analysis of pupils’ writing, but the point is cmphasi7cd m the 
following words 

What Dr Campbell [a practicing ps)chiatnst] said, in effect, was that 
the patients who were brought to him because they had been judged 
to be seriously maladjusted or even ‘ insane," showed one chief symp- 
tom They were unable to tell hnn clearly whrt was the matter They 
Simply could not put into words the difHculrics with which they were 
beset Surely no one who has made it his business to help people m 
trouble has failed to observe their relative inarticulateness ‘ 

It IS entirely possible that, if more opportunity could be provided for free 
and for creative writing while children arc young, there might be con 
siderably less inability to express oneself and to get nd of frustrating 
tensions 

Psychologists and educators have recommended creative wnting as a 
stimulus to personality development It is a means of making one’s own 
problems impersonal and thus more open to solution Writing is rich m 
possibilines for objectifying emotional conflicts But perhaps the greatest 
advantage of being free to write and being encouraged to do so is that 
of letting off steam ’ Teachers who have supplied the samples of w ntmg 
shown below have all mentioned this factor Though they are not just 
sure how it works they report that their pupils have seemed to feel better 
after writing about something that surprised or bothered them A sealed 
kettle over a flame may explode, but provide a vent and it sings 

RELEASE THROUGH CREATIVE COMPOSITION 

Relatively few teachers have experimented with children’s compositions 
as an approach to understanding— too often the emphasis is on spelling, 
organization, and neatness If, however, the emphasis is on the message, 
there is not only a real incentive to improved presentation but also diag- 
nostic and therapeutic values Starting with an appreciauon of the merits 
of creative writing the teacher can develop his own technique For ex- 
ample much of the material m the subsection dealing with creative wnt- 
ing by secondary school pupils was derived from the experiences of a 
teacher who having read a few accounts of the possibilities decided to 
expenment on her own She reported with surprise and gratification how 
’Wendell Johnson People in Quajidmei, New \ork Harper 8c Brothers 1946 

p is 
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much she learned ahout her pupils when they clearK understood that 

thcvwercfrcctoc\prcs,stheni5ehesisthe) wished 

Preschool Children Express Themselves Dorothy Walter Baruch, con- 
sultino nsvchologisr, has adused creame expression for preschool voiing- 
t n hlo hers sfere encouraged to some down the niutteriogs of their 

It dow n „ 

I don’t like skin on milk, 

Of skin on custard podding 
1 don’t like skin on cocoa 
I don’t like skin 

Decept just skin on me 
Where skin ought to be* 

had w ntten ^ ,|„„p 

I don’t svant to do 
I hate to do things. 

> k.e, 

■ »!.« trniinpster G3ve his mother a oig 

r\ftcr the rcpctinon of „/„(f chanting the hnes 

hug, lumped down 1'“™,''' "La from the set) beginning of sehoo 
Creame writing can b notions of proprmty, he 

experience If the „ff some of the senom of 

encourage pupils « any g ,|,ooghts Further therap) is 

mgs by basing them write Ml hem 

l»ludtS:ngs.heyhadsvr...en 

THEOTCKEDMAN 
DO you biosv who * Jtf 

He Jh, hU a guy ^ VO.R McOmw 

’Dorothy Walter 

Kook Company. Inc-T P 

‘/Map 
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anybody. And he can do what he wants to them because he’s vety big- 
He’s a giant. He says to his father and mother, “Lie down,” and they 
have to because he’s so big, and they’re scared of him. “Yes, Bill, they 

say. “Yes, Bill. All right. Bill. Yes, Bill. Yes.” . . . , u 

So they lie down and he steps all over them with his big feet. He 
kicks them and steps on them and they cry and cr>' and beg for mercy. 

So he finely gives in in case they’ll promise to be good.* 

Mrs. Natalie Robinson Cole, a teacher of fourth- and fifth-graders, in 
Los Angeles, reports, “I found mpclf learning more about these children 
and their lives than I could hope to learn in years in any other "'sy* * 
Her first step was to give up thoughts of academic approach and amsne 
criteria of what it means to be creative. She was simply concerned w'ith 
freeing her pupils to express themselves and believed that they could 
lead the way. She felt that their first writing was rather poor and lifeless, 
but then she conceived the idea of a wall newspaper. Y’oungstcrs whose 
work was judged to be meritorious had their work posted on the news- 
paper. Gradually, materials were composed that seemed truly creative, 
even though none of them seemed verj' remarkable. 

Mrs. Cole felt that, while she was gaining understanding, the pupils 
were gaining self-respect. When she expressed interest in what pupils 
said and wrote, she felt rapporr and friendliness growing stronger. It was 
not until the end of the third term that she felt she could encourage 
pupils to reveal their innermost feelings. She talked with them regarding 
the funny ideas that adults have about some of the difficulties she had 
experienced in her childhood, and the pupils wrote. Some of them thought 
it would be all right to have their pieces read to the class, but others 
^^Tote secrets, just for their teacher: “I don’t like people who is teasing 
me, and lot of other thing, and I don’t like the bedbug and don't like to 
stay home and I don’t like people who call me skinnybone and Uncle Sam 
and dirtj’- pig and a rat, and the worst they call me is a Jap.”® Children, 
too, need to get things off their chests — to profit from catharsis. 

Free writing has a double-barreled impact for the child. First, it helps 
him to get rid of the festering tensions that might other%vise break out in 
trouble. Second, “They [creative activities] permit the child to explore 
vrith impunity his confused and often resentful feelings about life ex- 
periences which he does not yet understand.”^ Too often the need for a 
child to satisfy his curiosi^’ is thwarted by adult conceptions of prt>" 
priet>'. 

'Jbid^ p. 185. 

‘Natalie Robinson Cole, The Arts m the Chssroovt, New’ York: The John Day 
Company, Inc., 1940, p. 105. 

*Ibid., p, 130, 

'W'ilUam E. Henr>’ in Fostering Mental Health in Out Schools, 1950 Yearbook, 
Association for Supenision and Curriculum Development, Washington: National 
Education Association, J9J0, p. 2J8. 
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A thirii conLomitant of crranve unting, no less isliiable to the child 
IS that It gives adults dues to the chtids pmate world, which is such a 
pots ctful, though unseen, factor in motivation A remedial teacher, of the 
Portland (Oregon) Schools, asserts, “Wc as remedial teachets, iiorking 
null children hating emotional-socnl bloclings, fed that the cream e ev- 
prcssion of writing, drawing, painting, and the like offer clues for us m 
better understanding our children.’ Mat) Padovan, visiting teacher, also 
of the Portland Schools sajs, 


Some of the children who are referred to us find it difficult in their 
first intcnieus to etpress their fechngs and to discuss their problems 
The) arc helped to do this by the sisiting teacher in various wajs One 
of them h writing Tliey often can wnte what they feel either m story 
form, in poctrt, or m connection with pictures which they draw I have 
one girl who writes poetry when she feels sad She doesn’t understand 
w h\ she lias \\ ntten it, but her poems are a clue to us 


Howetcr much this tmpro>ed understanding mav help the child, there 
js enrichment for ihc teacher, tjuitc apart from increased professional 
competenc) Says Mrs Cole, “Through giving children confidence, the 
teacher will gam confidence, through sharing their troubles, her own 
heart will become lighter, through enriching their etpenence, she also 
will be ennehed ”* 

Mrs Hazel Van Qcie, a third grade teacher took her pupils to the 
Union Pacific shops to gather common experiences for doing classw ork 
Her report of the reactions of one boy illustrates tiic value of em- 
phasizing creitn c w ntmg 


Mv third-grade ‘Roundhouse" takes all engines, in an) condition m 
which the) arrive, and attempts to recondition them for rosdabihtj 
It is with this “Roundhouse and with these seven to nine year oid 
engines that the expennients and etperiences are taking place for this 


study 

Johnn) Engine was towed m with a pressure damaged boiler, no head 
light, and a lost toot His father gave up gotf— with cups and trophies 
attached— to help live his life mother lives for her famil) but said, 
when she brought him to school in bis sixth >ear. that she could do 
nothing with him He and his high school sister live on a semi bickering 
basis at all ames An older fao>, several doors down his street, ph)sical!v 
derailed all small engines Johnny saved his steam and made life miserable 
for his sister He has a furnished basement room for hu Jiermir existence 
where he dwells with bugs, snakes, and what have ) ou He could imitate 
a cricket and one bird but stood, with longing eves on the sidelines of 
all names and acmities and would not sing a note 
Water pours less frequendv from h« bmJer these days the pressure 
of his engine is rbing. his whistle can toot four bird calls imd innumer- 
able son^, and his headlight «as beairung when he handed me this 

*CoIe, op f«,p 137 
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The Htwnnmg Bird 

One sunny day m April 
1 saw a humming bird 
At first T saw his color 
And then his hum I heard 
Of moss and twigs he built his nest 
He likes it the \ery best 

Johnny has other emotions to express 

‘Once upon a time there was a train His name was Chug Chug He 
was a smart train He lived in the Union Pacific Station and was one 
of the best trains But one day something bad happened He was coming 
to a cross track He turned to the left and there coming toward him 
was a streamliner He thought to himself ‘1 wish 1 had turned to the 
right then this would not have happened* The two trams met with a 
big loud thundering crash Chug Chug was repaired in a month and a 
half and from that day on he thought 
One ma) not look into his mind to sec the dreams he dreams but 
creative writing is like a mirror, it reflects the dreams he dreams Time, 
Ivindncss, and understanding will open the book of his life, page bj page, 
so that one may read what is written therein that one may help erase 
ugly marks of experience and straighten pages wrinkled b> unthinking 
hands* 

Secondary-school Pupils Express Themselves It is easier for some pupils 
to describe specific difficulties m written form than it is to talk about 
them This is because the individual writes m pnvac) and hence docs not 
feel any pressure from the physical presence of another For example, a 
fourteen year old boy who was known to be having difficulty in his home 
situation was asked by his teacher to write about ‘An Ideal Parent’ 
Her ho^c was that he w ouJd write nor about Jns diSruJrjrs bur jsl'out a 
desired solution The boy wrote as follows 

The ideal parent should be understanding of boys and girls and should 
tf) to help them m a way in which not to offend or hurt their feelings 
The parent should be able to play with the child and make him feel as 
though he is safe in bringing up any questions which he feels he should 
know He should take his child to a baseball game sometimes and 
basketball also to ice hockey sometimes too The parent should take the 
boy on camping trips and let him go camping alone with his friends 

L lived with his mother, his father having left them when L was very 
small His mother worked to support herself and the boy and although 
she took definite interest in his work and activities apparentU was often 
•Hazel Van Clevc Creatne Wntmg as an Esnotional Outlet for Children un 
published masters thesis Portland Ore Oregon State Svstem of Higher Education 
1951 pp 5-6 IS 
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TOO tir«i to give the ettennon L desired The teacher felt that he xe 
hcved his frustrations bj shtmini; an ideal state of familj CTistence that 
his dissatisfaction ms iiiollified bt his having shown the sort of family 
life he would hi c to hive It is entirelj possible that L would have felt 
disloul if he had directly cntiozed b« mother ind Mould haie con 
tmued to be restne if he had contained his feelings cotnpleteh , hut in 
his writing he could beat around the bush bv referring to bo\s and 
girls and the child 

Another example of the release through free writing of tensions gen 
cratcc h\ 3 faniil\ situation is afforded by J a girl in her senior jear 
This girl had often spoken to the teicher about her parents and about 
both her older and younger sisters There Mis no observable tension be 
tween J and her older sister In her writing however J showed that she 
felt that her own supenorit} in years should give her some decided 
prerogativ es o\ er her younger sister It became obvious m her w riting 
that at least some degree of tension was aroused by a violation of what 
she regarded as her rights 


An ideal younger sister should realiic she is younger and doesnt 
deserve the same pri\ ilcges her older sister his such as stay ing out late 
Tbt ideal sister should realize that the older surer desenes more priM 
leges and should ivaic her tom The average sister doesnt however She 
demands the same privileges her older sister has which if she gets them 
arent good for her because she grows up too fast Sometimes this can 
work the other way and keep the older sister from receiving privileges 
due her because of the j ounger sister 


No doubt J felt better for having taken dowm her hair ‘ But another 
facer of free writing is suggested by the above Might not J s observa 
non about an older sister suggest that J has been receiving the very 
pnvnieges which she would like to deny her younger sister The attempt 
to get an answ er to this question will lead the teacher to a better under 
standing of J Moreover a discussion of the possible interpretations of 
what was written will help J to achieves better undeistanding of herself 
The teacher of another girl who had hostile feelings toward her 
younger sisters reports that K was entirely justified in writing as she did 
about the sister who w as verv well known to the teacher 


An ideal sister would do her own washing and ironing and would 
not leave it for someone else to do She would let you study in peaw 
not blast the radio or play the piano She would not spend all the 
morning m the bathroom so you could have a chance She would be 
cheerful about doing thurgs ««h the family even if she preferred to do 
something else and she w ouM not get angrv « hen told that she couldn t 
go out on a certain night. She would not complain about not haiing 
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enough clothes when she saw some other member of the family bu>ing 
something she wanted She would not pout 
K’s mother is a widow and K feels that she has a definite responsibihtj 
for helping affairs along The teacher reported that she belietcd k s 
avriting proved to be a real cathareis for the tension generated by her 
conflicting feelings— loyalty and responsibility for the family, as op 
posed to resentment against her spoiled and sulkv sister ” 

The three foregoing illustrations dealing with family situations might 
better be called free writing than creative writing The wrinng of C 
illustrates an aspect of writing involving fantasy and might more properly 
be called creative C was a senior of high intelligence and extreme shy- 
ness She was so timid that she did not \oluntecr to talk in class and, 
when called on, spoke in a whisper c\cn though she had the correct 
ansxver and an abundance of information to impart Her friends reported 
that she had no dates She was so quiet that it was doubtful whether 
boys noticed her She was not particularly attractive physically, but she 
had a charming manner, which, unfortunately, was hidden from those 
who did not take time to get acquainted with her The following was 
written by C at the ame the teacher was encouraging free writing It 
shows that she felt what was so obvious to others 

Just a few minutes ago, Jane found herself m third period class 
Someone hurriedly asked her for some paper, and then he almost 
instantly returned it Well, why doesnt he make up his mind'’ she 
thought, with an anno) cd expression on her face 

A hoarse whisper broke the silence between the teacher’s questions 
‘ Read it,’ said the squeaky voice 

Then she saw a scrawl on the other side which was almost impossible 
to read because the ink had faded near the end but two words couldnt 
have been clearer “dance — ^Saturday’ The senior with the blond 
crew cut grinned bashfully across the aisle 
‘ Me’ she asked unbelievingly 
Who else’ was the reply 

She automatically nodded in the affirmative, turned her head, gulped 
loudly, and tned to look studious The period finally came to an end 
The blond shuffled along beside her giving a few vague details and 
then vanished Her eyes followed the retreating figure 

C, without doubt, received a certain vicarious satisfaction from her 
fantasy, but she also received a more direct and constructive sausfaction 
The teacher, without being alarmed about the degree of fantasy revealed 
in the wnting, knew that it might easily be earned too far She de- 

’•Jantce Schulcart Achtevmg a Better Understanding of Adolescent Trobleins 
through Creatne Writing unpublished masters thesis Portland Ore Rccd College 
1950 p 40 
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termined since the rapport was high to look moie closch into the sum 
non to find \%h> the girl was so sh> that she rcsoned to a make bclic\c 
boy fnend A private conversation revealed that the girl felt inferior be 
cause of an older brother who had distinguished himself in academic ac 
tmties Although her brother was onl) two )cats older, he was in his 
junior year at Stanford and had made a brilliant record in an engineering 
course Cs parents had never cntiazcd her for lack of diligence or 
scholarship yet in the presence of fnends and relatives it was alvvavs her 
brother who was the focal point of conversations about the familv She 
had acquired the feeling that she vvoutd never be able to equal her 
brothers record The teacher was able to show C that her contributions 
in class were valuable that she was at the head of her class m cxamini 
tions and that she possessed a naturall) warm socul pcrsonilitv that 
could easily make her popular The teacher made free use of prais** m an 
attempt to compensate for the feelings of infcnon^ that were revealed 
by the girls actions further indicated in her wming and objectified m 
their conversations Before the end of the year C had become more ac 
tire jn class activmes and was seen more frequcml) m groups of pupils 
in which bojs were occasionally included 
Certainly creative vvnnng and perhaps fanta^ arc evident in the writ 
ing of a fourteen year old junior high school lad who has felt the pam of 
social discrimination One cannot read his poem without beinc convinced 
that P was both objectifying his feelings and shrugging off the hurt at 
the same time 

Pretty Anna Afaj Malone 
Had • heart as hard as stone 
El eiy year since she was eight 
She has been m> best pl3>-niate. 

I half loved that Insh kid 
Tni she said just what she dd 
Said for me her lose was through 
Cause she d heard 1 m half a Je\> 


She docsn t need to feel high toned 
Cause her dad fewstd vbe blitnev stone 
I don t think f know it all 
•Ciuse mv dad had a « ail nc w aU. 


Time will show vou Anna Mav 
The big mistake vou made todav 
It s the truth I m half a jev. 

But that s the half that cared for > ou. 
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adults of todaj had been led b) understanding teachers to express their 

feeling in wnnng, as P did 

E\en if It Mere denied that writing such as the foregoing samples ooc^ 
much, or even anything, to release tensions, it cm hardly be questione 
that Mating gives an opportunity for rounding out one’s personahry 
through self expression In the following sample no tensions arc apparent 
Nevertheless, the teacher was rendering the pupil a mental health service 
b\ stimulating her to express her jo) of living The poem is a source o 
satisfaction to both teacher and pupil 

We praise Thee, dear Lord for the things of earth. 

For each damt) flower. 

For all of nature’s beauties 

We praise Thee, O Lord, for things abov e the earth. 

For the lov e of our Father, 

For the beaurv of the sL.ies, 

For all the things we maj touch. 

For the beaut) of things we tna) see 
For all that surrounds us, 

Dear Lord, w e thank Thee 

For Th) bounteous goodness 

Thv radianc fovc, Thv sw ecc forgiv eness. 

Dear Lord, w c thank Thee 


SUGGESTIONS FOR USING CREATIVE WRITING 

It seems somew hat paradoxical to make suggestions for directing crea 
tive writing, inasmuch as freedom is a basic aspect of the techmque The 
success attained b) an) one teacher in the use of the technique will de- 
pend more upon his adaptation of the procedures than upon his abiUt) 
to follow directions If this precauaon is kept in mind, some helpful sug 
gesnons, derived from the expenences of teachers, can safely be made 
Keep Criticism of a Minimum Perhaps the communication of ideas would 
be simplified if first place were given to the idea instead of to the form of 
presentation Instruction in spelling, punctuation, grammatical form, ^nd 
logical presentation has its place but not to the extent of excluding 
something to communicate Just as a father can break down his )Oung 
son’s interest in a game of catch b\ constantlv pointing out errors and 
remarking that the lad is throwing like a girl, so the teacher can weaken 
a pupil’s interest in expression b\ constaml) cnticizing form and usage 
Teachers might well take a hint from the technique of some athletic 
coaches, who first let their t)ros swim or pla) basketball or tennis and 
then, only after a begtming has been made, start to call attention to a 
detail or two at a time, taking care not to spoil the fun bv overcoachmg 
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IC IS not expected that grade- and high school students will equal the 
form and precision of a famous no\clist or poet It is worthwhile to con 
sider that the grammancal detatJs can become aids to the clear expression 
of ideis ideas that have been nourished encouraged and cuftisated 
through an understanding attitude on the part of the teacher 

Rapport Is Necessary for Free Expression Rapport, a basic clement in all 
cfTcctne teaching, is especially necessary if students are to reveal their 
inner sches m what the) write In addition to knowing’ through the 
cumulative data about his complete background the teacher must know 
enough in general about the age group with which he is dealing to be 
able to ret.ogni7e the seriousness of their feelings and responses He must 
certainh maintain confidences 

It would not do for a teacher to make an assignment from which he 
wished to get understandings about pupils on the first day with a new 
class Asking them to describe their pet peeves will not be a successful 
project until the pupils have gained through contact, some confidence 
m their new teachers Even after a penod of acquaintance, it is unbkely 
that materials which possess diagnostic values will be obtained from 
pupils on the first or the second attempt This is true not only because 
the teacher is relatively strange but also because the students have prob 
ably not had sofficienr experience in considering their feelings objec- 
tively 

Maintain Balance between Nendirection and Presenphen It is necessary, 
m w orking toward creauve wnong, to give directions without being so 
cxplicif as CO inhibit free expression Thus students would not be told 
to release their feelings m their wriungs or to purge their resentments 
by vehement expressions In fact, it is well to keep from them the im- 
pression that an anal) sis of their motivations is being sought through 
their writing Aside from telling the students to be frank in the expres 
Sion of their feelings and ideas, Jt will be enough to suggest some topics 
from which they may make a seJccdon, or ask them to choose a topic 
of their own if they are not satisfied with the suggestions Topics which 
teachers have used wnth success include the following 

Aly Ideal Boy (Girl) Fnend 

A Good Teacher 

A School I Should Like to Attend 

My Biggest Wish 

What Makes a Good Sister (Brother) 

Things That Irritate Me 
M) Per Peeve 
How CO Have Fun 
What Religion Docs for Me 
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Other topics thit fit the omc, tenor of the class, anti age lc\cl of the 
students will readily occur to the teacher 
Supplement Clues from Free Writing with Other Information Free writing 
IS suggested as but one source of information to be used as a parttal cv- 
phnation of behavior Whether knowledge about the child precedes un- 
derstanding his compositions stones and poems or whether information 
gleaned from the writing precedes an understanding of the individual is a 
debatable point Nevertheless, insight into the behavior of a pupil can be 
gamed from his writing and his writing iiccomcs more comprehensible 
when supplemented with knowledge about bis home conditions, school 
progress, persisting sources of frustration, social adjustment, and phj steal 
handicaps or illness It is not enough to know that K (pages 339-340) re- 
sents the behavior of her sister, it is also vital to know that she has sonic 
justification for her feeling 

When rapport is high, free writing is most valuable when it is to serve 
as the subject of discussion, or the reason for a personal interview 
Emphasis should be upon further expression from the pupil and care 
must be exercised that the interview docs not become an occasion for 
offering an overwhelming amount of tutorial advice The teacher should, 
instead, be intent on asking questions which will lead to an extended un 
folding of the thoughts the pupil may have As he talks beyond the 
pome of his writing he will often come to a better understanding of his 
own problems 

The Writing Should Be Observed for Whot It Is Ercc writing is a sub- 
jective report and should be regarded as such The purpose is to find out 
how the student feels not neccssanly whit the facts of the sttuaoon are 
If anyone feels handicapped if he feels that he is being discnmmated 
against if he feels that he suffers deprivation the person who wishes ro 
hefp him muse regard these fcefings as important aspects of the probfem 
When an individual is disturbed his feelings are often more important 
than the objective facts In cases in which the person is unjustified m his 
feelings they arc still factors which must be considered 

The significance of discovering the individuals personal feelings re 
gardmg a situation is well illustrated in the ease of a sixteen year old 
youth who lived in a mining community He was handsome, had an ad- 
mirable physique, and possessed athletic ability He belonged m a superior 
group m intelligence and had a good school record Acuvely sought by 
both boys and girls he was responsive to their overtures His home was 
average fo- the community neither pretentious nor dilapidated He had 
an attracuve younger sister of whom he seemed to be proud His mother 
welcomed her son s friends gave them ice cream cookies pie, or cake 
when they came to the house and then left the room giving the youth 
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free run of the rooms rhej nishcd to use She rses acme in community 
and school affairs and still had time for her children B s father who was 
a hard worker held a responsible position m the mine m iihich he uas 
emploj ed He supplemented his income by preaching in the small local 
Protestant church Certarnl; from an ob]ecln e uc\i there seemed to be 
nothing lacking in B s home Sltnatinn A case iiorker uould haye gnen 
the home situation a high rating 

But B s conduct jndicated some deep seared conflict His schoolwork 
fell markedl) he became truant he worried hvs parents deepi) by fte 
quently getting drunk and he got into sexual difficulties with some re 
cent graduates of the local high school He was heartily condemned bj 
the adults of his communitj and his peers began to consider it somewhat 
risque to associate with him He was finally arrested for disturbing the 
peace in a drunken brawl in a pool hall It was the ju\emle officer to 
whom he was remanded who discovered the cause of B s troubles — a 
feeling of shame and resentment toward his father It irritated him to be 
called ‘ Preach or preacher s son therefore he had engaged in the 
alcoholic and sexual episodes to convince his peers that whatetcr his 
father might be he was certainly not a siss) This case was not sohed 
through writing but it does show that the feelings arc cMrcmcly sig 
mficanr often more significant than the facts of the case—thus the reason 
for suggesting free wnting 


PRECAUJtONS ANt> imnAVONS 

Creative Wnling Does Net Alwoys Ind cate a Problem The \alue from 
creatise writing docs not accrue onlj to those with problems, Actuallv 
freedom to express oneself m writing is of inestimable benefit to the 
normally developing individual He can through writing enlarge his 
horizons express the various facets of his personal t\ dev elop his 
capacities Without doubt many children— perhaps the ma/oritv— can 
endure the trifling tensions and ordinary obstacles the\ meet Tree wnr 
ing for them is not a matter of therap). it is a prophv lactic 
All children can thrill to the jo> of accomplishment that iccnies fnim 
recognized creatne effort Even child, and adult too can clarifv hs 
thoughts and feelings about his milieu bj captaring them m the written 
words Every child can experience the jo\ of giving when his compoo 
non IS read Everv child maj expand his appreciation for the good the 
true and the beautiful bv developing the precise vocabular) that fits his 
feefines Ev erv child can pro5c from knowing that his surges of apprecia 
non for the beauuful are shared commendable and emmentlv ^^orth 
while 
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The feelings that are acred out in the creative process are, ho\^cr, 
not always the socially disapproved resentments and hostilities ^ey 
are often the more positive feelings of love and affection which t e 
child in his naivete may be loathe to express more directly They arc 
often new and only partially formed ideas which the person cannot 
yet verbalize, but can only fee! and experience The creative 
permits him to explore these new ideas and to live them out in a world 
uncritical and unbiased ’ 

Writing Does No! Always Provide Releose Particularly in the Upper 
grades and in high school, one’s writing mav be the mere pcrforniance 
of a tash The child writes what he thinks the teacher will appreciate or 
what will earn him a good grade Of course, this too is an indication of 
personality trends, but the real person is so completely hidden that to 
attempt to analyze the wnting is futile It is therefore necessary to bear 
in mind that too much should not be read into any one’s crcativ e products 
There is too great likelihood that the work may be stereotyped in terms 
of what the one who is wnung thinks is expected of him But wnong 
IS an approach that, for many, will provide some release, saosf) their 
creative urge, and permit them to explore their social and physical 
milieu wnih impunity 


READING FOR UNDERSTANDING AND RELEASE 

Mental Health Values of Reading Literature if read and appreciated 
by elementary- and high school pupils can make contributions to their 
mental health by helping to supply basic needs Good books^an give one 
a feeling of adventure and new expenenecs Some can help pupils to 
understand and improve their social relaDonships Books can provide 
spintual adventure and guidance, can help to console one in time of 
trouble, and can show the power and pervasiveness of ethical and moral 
pnnciples 

Some books lift one’s aspirations when he is selecting goals and ac 
tiviaes One can face the facts — the realities — of life through books and 
thus be better prepared for such exigencies when they become personal. 
Certainly, books provide one of the way's of making life fuller, more 
harmonious happier, and more effective However, not just anv books 
will do this and our concern here will be to try to show the teacher how 
he can prov ide guidance in book selection for and by pupils 

Choosing Books for Children end Adolescents on a Personal Basis In 
terest in books w ould best be begun m the home by parents w ho them 
selves do wholesome reading But parents, like teachers, need guidance m 

” Henry op cit^ p 259 
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schamg diiMrcn's booh This ,s a dfficalt task «,th so many well- 
pnntcii, “faji'cly illnstrated ones asaiUblc A simple entenon can be 
bclpfui Good childrens books must be good adult bools, that is, if the 
book Mill appeal to children it should also appeal to adults, en 
m I i’ondcrl md, Black Beauty, Lillie Wemeu 
An adult, vho has rcsponsibihiy in shaping the reading interests of 
chtldren, should spend some of his om n free reading periods planning and 
preparing for constructnc reading etpenenccs A teacher who has 
raughc m all the grades from fourth to sc\enth consistently makes read 
mg a part of the cnjojable experiences of her pupils She reads aloud, 
she asks for reports and reactions, she suggests books, and she brings 
children books that arc of special interest to them Each year, for m 
stance, she arches for the Newbery Award book (see page 349) and 
then, after study, she reads u aloud in class This experience is a pleasur- 
nble one for pupils, as is attested to by the rapt attention given to the 
reading She provides a mode) for oral presenranon She raises the level 
of thinking througli discussion One cannot know, of course, but the 
idea IS met itable^fhesc stones help children in facing their own prob 
Icms 


'Of the making of books there is no end’ and the task of choosing 
from the plethora of authors and titles may seem insurmountable There 
ire some guides that provide directions however For instance, let it be 
Slid that past publication does not necessarily outdare the book Hence 
one’s own experiences may serve as an indication That ] e<tr at Lincoln 
High by Joseph Gollomb was fascinating to this author in his youth and 
y cars Jarer drew an enthusiastic response from his teen age son Although 
tlie latter noted things that arc now outdared (the score m basketball 
games was much lower chan at present), the tdeals expressed the atti- 
tudes revelled, and the evcicenient are current 
Professionof Resources ns Book Guides A second source of guidance 
might be — if one lives in a university town — the instructor of Children s 
Literature, who will t)picali) be delighted to render assistance Chil 
dren’s librarians in local libraries give simihr aid Ones fellow teachers 
should be nWe to give substanml aid Two sources of ready help are 
The Children’s Book Council, Inc. 50 West 53d Street, New \ork. and 
The Association for Childhood Education Intemanonal, 1200 Fifteenth 


Street. N Washington 5, D C 

Periodically in The' Satmdry there is a section on childrens 

books that discusses recent publicntions in terms of age levels, ’ntcrest 
areas, fiction science, people, places fantasy humor, and so on Prob- 
ablv the best way to keep abreasr of the best in children s literature is by 
>Scc for example Books for \oung People r*e S^rJ.y 41 (42) 


Oct 15. 1960 
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referring to the Children's Catalog" Not all children’s books arc listed 
in this catalogue since to be included, a book must receive enough votes 
from a board of collaborators Hence, being listed is indicative of merit, 
but in addition some books arc starred and some arc double-starred The 
esteem of a double-starred book is indicated by Louisa May Alcott, 
Lntle Wovrejj, and the caliber of a single star is indicated by Sir James 
Matthew Barne, Peter Fan A bimonthly periodical devoted to literature 
for children is The Horn Book, which contains articles about authors, 
outstanding books, and discussions of the place of literature m the de- 
velopment of young persons This magazine also contains a section of 
annotations on new books Another section deals with new books for the 
high school age, these books consist mainlv of adult books that would 
appeal to the teen ager Major publishers advertise their most recent lists 
of titles for children and young people 
A book about books for parents and kindergarten teachers is Books 
before Fite, the diary of a librarian turned mother** It reveals some 
penetrating glimpses into the lives and development of children before 
they enter school The countless ways in which books that arc selected 
in terms of interest and maturity can help in progressive development 
are described Another book about books for parents is Bequest of 
Wings , which is the story of a family’s pleasure m grovv^ng together 
with the aid of books The author takes her title from Emily’ Dickinson, 
whose words express the convictions and belief of book lovers every’- 
vv here 

He are and drank the precious word. 

His spirit grew robust. 

He knew no more that he was poor. 

Or that his frame was dust 
He danced along the dingy wa) s. 

And this bequest of wings 
Was but a book What liberty 
A loosened spirit brings^ 

— E7mly Dtcktmon 

Also by Annis Duff, of interest to both parents and teachers is Longer 
Flight, Its chapters are devoted to the use of books in the search for moral 

”At the time of this writing the latest edition is Childrens Catalog A Classified 
Catalog of 3^04 Childrens Books Reconnnended for Public Libraries, u»th an 
author title and subject index. 9ib ed., rev New York The H W VV ikon Com 
pan> 1956 for which the 1957 and 1958 supplements hate also been published 

’•Dorothy White Books before Fne Ness Vork Oxford Universicv Press 1W<5 
196 pp 

“Anna Duff, Bequest of Wmgs, New Vork The Vikmg Press fne 1946 204 pp 
Centenary edition of The Poems of Emily Dickenson Boston Little Brown ^ 
Company, 1950 
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ind social intcgnty, the magic of the theater for joiing and <■«. ‘h' W; 
of a hcginniog reader as he learns of the adtemore in bools, and the tht 11 
of histw As children approach thetr teen )ears the> are 
the classics in literature and to the helpful stork sshich librarians d 
A guide sthich teachers still find inspirational as st ell as 
hclpM IS Children end Boofi" Pair 1 deals ssith the needs of ehldren, 

and historical fiction ' Stnnger Phoiuons 

ilhistration of the use ^ "sm„g„ .„a„ fic^on Part d 

dren still find them in the j f„ ..,hc most disnnguished 

Medal Books Tlie first is an jpjj The second, pven 

literature for children, and has be' de- 

Since 1938, is the best the American Library Asso- 

termincd by a committee <>f librarians, teachers, and 

'Sn'1;^S™rnXnhrcurrent attards is given in P,«'» 

"Mentol Heullh llitough b'e™'"™ i.d'ing ^^*4 detelfpment of 

the necessar)' interest One hlK to do sthat he can do 
skills that still make "’‘'‘"B P, d„ more than average reading, b 

stell Occasionally a ,„chers have the simultaneous task 

he IS definitcit the cscepnon s,„ss on tocabu- 

„f teaching skills f""'""® '"m^ge and its imphcanons svill st.mu- 
larv grotfth. and emphasis on the m^g knowledge 

Lm tath skill ‘''"'"P'"'" fundamental- the reading lessons must 

about and enthusiasm for books IS 

‘’'The"netd'for varietj- “ b“ a'gura baby! a pet, and a 

Onen’talVm the hfe that is pertraje 

-■Anms Duff. cJ. Ch.«go Scok 

'’Mary Hill Arbuthnot Uuar^ 
and Company. 19^7 684 pp 
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\ieht and sweetness” theme. A variety of books, or a supplementary li- 
bfarv, is a requisite in the first grade. This need is even more apparent 
as ctiildren grow and their paths of development diverge more widely. 
These considerations emphasize the importance of book selection as Oe- 

senbed above. r 

Since books supply answers to topics of interest, the pupils 
erences should be honored Here is an area where adult standards should 
not be allowed to intrude too prominently. One teacher in the sntth 



FJG. 19. WTiat IS the difference beween remedial and developmental reading’ Does 
the teaching of reading shills ha%c a place m the high school’ Should good readers 
use such an instrument as is pictured here’ 


grade told about a girl uho read rapidly, comprehendmgly, and exten- 
sively, but ctcrything she read was about horses. The teacher was con- 
cerned because of the lack of vanety and tried to encourage reading on 
other subjects, but to no avail She later learned, when the girl was in 
the eighth grade, that the avid interest m horses had finally passed and the 
girl was reading widely and still had enthusiasm. The sixth-, seventh-, 
and eighth-grade teachers had no explanation, but all had learned a little 
lesson about pauence in wairing on the slow processes of growth. 

Particular and individual problems in mental health can be approached 
through recommending specific books to children. It would be impracti- 
cal, within the scope of this book, to mention specific authors and titles, 
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but there are three boohs that can supply a handy reference for locannir 

dreu W fluufr,-’ and the third is Rcaifing laidderr for Hwmn Rda- 


A cmal health is demed from many thinys, espenences. and ihouchts 
step b\ step our lues are built for better or iiorse Some iTOrds of 
Iverson suggest some of the progress which may be made with the aid 


We owe to books those general benefirs which come from high 
jnreJlecrual action TTius, I think we often owe to them the perception 
of jmmortalitj' Thej impart sympathetic activity to the moral power 
Go with mean peopJe, and you think bfe « mean Then read Plutarch 
and the world is a proud ptace, peopled with men of positne quality, 
with heroes and demigods standing around os who will not let us sleep 
— Ralph iraldo Emerton 

Teachers who have the mental htgicne point of view may encourige 
the taking of these small steps toward maximum self realization by re- 
scaling the encouraging messages contained in wisely selected books 


SUMMARY 


Creaute wnting is onf) one of many ways to secure improved bc- 
haxnor and closer idcnnfication with school tasks and to achieve a better 
understanding of children Its signifimncc is derived from the difficulty 
of stating one’s problems orally, from the need for creative activiy in a 
miss culture, and from the need for release from tensions. 

Creative wnong can be used at alJ school levels even the preschool 
and primary lev cIs, w here, however, the teacher must do the recording 
for the children High school teachers who have gamed rapport with 
thcir students feel that w ntten work allows pupils to release tensions that 
they are somewhat dubious about expressing — ^yet which once expressed, 
provide a means of gaining balanced acting and wider perspective 
Suggestions for capitalizing on the advantages of creanve writing are 
simple" but important It is necessary to keep criticism of form, punctua 
tion, and usage at a minimum, though pupils nonetheless, often ask for 
help as they discover that they have ideas they wish to convey to others 
It IS vital that teachers should not show shock at the ethical values indi- 
cated in wnrings It is necessary to give some dirccuon, to suggest ideas 


"Alfred Srcffenid (ed ) The Tt cnderfvl World of Sooks. New Voric The New 
American Library of \\ orld Literature 1952 pp 5J-57. 

Arbuthnot oo at , pp 40L-424 55^575 » jj t 

>SafI ot Int^ronp^Educoon m aopenmy 
Hirnro RrUuonJ^rrr .nd td ri. W»taip«. Jonrooro 0>»»cil on Ednenon, 


1948 86 pp 
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and themes, but not to imkc prescriptions Writing must lie obscrsed for 
what It is-a limited mcw of a many-faceted personality It does not al- 
ways indicate a problem Nor docs u nting al« aj s scrL c as a release s ah c 
Even pupils who do write freely and creatively must have other avenues 

of expression , 

Reading, as an approach to mental health, lends pcrspectixc in cvaluit- 
mg one’s problems, grasping new ideals, and expanding cxpencnccs To 
serve these functions, materials must be selected to suit the age, maturit)» 
interests, and background cxpencnccs of the reader Not only must books 
be suitable, but the key adults must be enthusiastic about books and chil- 
dren Books about books will serve to gi\c parents and teachers the 
needed guidance 


STUDY AND DISCUSSION EXERCISES 

1 Explain the meaning of projeeme techniques, using the root of the word 
m your explanation In what wa) is writing a projccinc technique* 

2 Describe some situation m which )ou have used writing (not neccssanl) 
compositions or poems) to reltexe pent-up feelings 

3 Why IS It so ncccssarj to have supplementary information about a 
pupil when attempting to interpret his writing* 

4 What arc the names of some books \ou have enjoyed when sou were a 
child’ Do you think they would appeal to x oung people toda\ ’ 

5 Elaborate the statement ‘There is no expression without impression” m 
relation to reading and creative writing 


SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL READINGS 

Applegate, Mauree, Helpuig Children Write, Scranton, Pa International Text- 
book Company, 1949 173 pp 

Suggestions for teaching and imerprcring children’s writing and for 
encouraging their productivity arc given 
Arbuihnoc, Mary Hill, Children and Books, rev ed , Chicago Scott, Foresman 
and Company, 1957, pp 2-36 

Children s needs which can approach fulfillment through books and the 
role of adults m generating literary appreciation arc discussed 
Cole, Natalie Robinson, The Arts m the Classroom, New York The John 
Day Company, Inc 1940 137 pp 

This book would be pertinent reading for the chapter on art, but it is 
included here for the very fine chapter dealing with creative writing 
Witty, Paul A, “The Improvement of Reading Abilities’ m Adult Reading, 
5Sth Yearbook, Part II, National Society for the Study of Education, 
Chicago University of Chicago Press 19S6, pp 2S1-273 

This chapter will be of interest to teachers m terms of their own develop- 
ment of reading skills High school teachers will find, m addiaon, some 
suggestions for improving their profesionai work 



CHAPTER 16 


drama, play, and dance as 

ANALYSIS AND THERAPY 


Some of the many tcchnifjues for understanding pupils and gu/ding 
them to fuller reahatian of their potcnuahtics will be fa\ored by some 
teachers. Other teachers because of their unujue backgrounds will prefer 
different techniques However dramauc presentation has been used as a 
teaching method— particularly effectne in the social studies— at all levels 
of education Ps^chodrama and sociodranw are approaches to under 
standing which have been praised b} many who have given them a trial 
The dramatic approach has settled many difficult problems of inter 
personal relationships 

Role playing is effective it is east and it is enjoyable Expensive 
equipment is not neccssart in face it is not advisable No extensive 
preparation is needed The ingredients arc simply a teacher who is willing 
to cry something new and a few students who would like to have some 
fun PJjjy if73(] psyeboirmna are opportunities for the expression of diffi 
cuIqcs which arc too complex for the mdmduil to express direct!) in 
w ords. Phy mid drtmia permit the expression of vaguely formulated feel 
mgs that in more formalized situations could not be expressed The 
freedom of the situaoon permits the individual to reveal his feelings with 
out fear of censure 

PJa) an3l)sis ind play therapv arc likewise techniques for understand 
ing and creative expression Personalitj xnalvsis through play is an ar 
tempt to understand pupils motivations by observing them in the un 
trammeled activ itv of play Play therapy is the opening of an opportunity 
for the child to get rid of tensions by proyccong his feelings in the neu 
tral situation of mal e believe 

ROIE PLAYING IN THE CLASSROOM 
Definition of Terms Role playtn^ means simply that a given person is 
assuming the status actions, and feebngs of another It should be d s 

353 
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tmRuished from role takmg which is the studied and rclicarscd assumption 
of a character in a formal play or drama where one follows dialogue am 
actions with little improvisation* Role playing includes both psycho- 
drmms mid sociodraiim Briefly, the former has to do with personal, or 
individual, problems, the latter is concerned with soeial, or group, 
problems and processes 

Psychodrama denotes a situation in \\hich an individual lias an op- 
portunity to live through some problem he has encountered It involves 
physical action, which goes beyond mere verbal expression or relative!) 
passive listening Psychodrama is concerned with the problem of a par- 
ticular individual, hut the activity involved must ncccssarilv take place 
m a social situation Spontaneit) is an essential clement of the process 
The individual, to as great a degree as possible, must be freed from the 
inhibitions of adhering to prescribed form and content He must be freed 
from feeling a need to have his actions approved, if he is to be spon- 
taneous in action Formally planned actions and precise words, though 
these are characteristic of drama, are not a part of the situauon involved 
m psychodrama However, the situauon should be approximately de- 
scribed, but detailed prescription must be avoided Psychodrama, then, 
may be defined as an unstructured but not unplanned roIe-pIa)ing situa- 
tion in which a given individual actively and spontaneously lives through 
a problem he is expenencing 

Sociodrama is an extension of psychodrama The elements involved are 
much the same, except that sociodrama is primarily concerned with a 
social dilemma or defect in social functioning It is cssentiall) a “living 
through” of experiences common to group members which have left 
blocked and buried cmouonal responses 

The distinction between psychodrama and sociodrama is tenuous since 
both mwsx tvecessarvly vwvoWt rooie than one person Both arc pio^cctwe 
techniques (see Chapter 14) in that the participants express themselves 
freely and spontaneously Since directions are at a minimum and the 
words used arc expressions of the situauon as viewed by participants, the 
dramatic producuon assumes the structuring given by the actors What 
one does is thus a projection of hmiself 

Elements Involved in Role Ploying Freedom is an essential aspect of the 
psychodramauc technique This includes space for freedom of mov ement, 
as well as psychological freedom A cleared space on the floor will 
suffice, but It IS advantageous to use a raised platform The elevanon adds 
to the impression that the situauon is not a duplication of one’s own 
status Moreover, the teacher must explain that it is essenual to act and 
speak spontaneously and that no censure or punishment will result from 
portrayals 

’Gcnnide A Bojd. “Role Playmg,” Soaal Education, 21 267-269, 1957 

1 
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beter' Vn™ iilftngly rfraivn from the group, the 

psychodrama is designed to get him to participate It is to be hoped that, 
TS he sea the other toungsters hating fim, he ivili titsh to take part too 
Jliere should be as many actots as the stage and the situation still ac. 
commodate, the remiinder of the group are called upon for suggestions 
for obsert aootis, and for evaluation All the membets of the group should 
fecI that thej have a part in the production The ob;cctive for the players 
and for the rcacher is not that of drawaac entertainment but communi- 


The teacher should define the situation but should not suggest any 
solutions WJicn the general nature of the problem u understood, he 
should step aside and allow the actors to improvise Words of encourage- 
ment are m order, hut suggestions or questions arc likely to thwart 
spontaneity and inhibit free activity 
The essential elements m\ohcd m psychodrama when it is used as an 
approach to the resolving of social conflicts ma^ be summarized as fol 
lows (I) Setting the scene by selecting for study something the young 
seers have read or something to parallel or duplicate an actually ex- 
perienced conflict, (2) previewing the stoty or verbally reconstructing 
the incident, preparatory to having role players volunteer, (3> the 
presentation of the scene by pupils, (4) analysis bj the group of the 
situation as it was plaved by the actors, (5) reenactment of the conflict, 
with a view to improving the relationships, (6) teacher pupil discussion 
and evaluation of the patterns of behavior uhicli were witnessed 
Role playing gives the youngster a chance to practice in a neutral set 
ting, w here he cm perform without danger of failure Parents hav c used 
the technique m prepanng their children for a tap to the dentist or in 
anticipation of a tonsillectomy Teachers can use n to prepare for some 
new experience, for example, to practice desirable conduct on a long bus 
tnp, proper behavior on a conducted tour of an industrial plant, or the 
like It has been observed that there is considerable carry over from the 
practice scene to the actml situation It is this carr; -over that makes tole- 
playing techmciues so significant a tool in teaching In aififition, there is 
the value of added variety m teaching methods Indiiiduals gam real in 
sight when thev deal with definite, percenable, and concrete siraations, 
instead of depending upon veibal abstiactions Instead of the teachers 
moralizing about the distinction between ngbt and wrong the pupils 
themselves modify their behavior hv pamcipatmg In a situation in nhicb 
approied responses mat be everaphfied or disapproved responses may be 


“'’obieenves of Role Ployina A ina,orpliipose of role plating is lo ato^ 
the accumulation of tensions, which are an inetitahlc pare of vigorous 
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Irang It seeU to replace the use of defense mechanisms (fantas)', mcr- 
compensation delinquency, excessive irntabiht)) with more construc- 
tive approaches to difficulties Thus, sociodrama is an attempt to en 
courage harmless expressions of partially formed feelings of hostility or 
apprehensi\ eness 

Sociodrama, as a teaching technique, is an instrument of cfrccti\c moti 
\ation and a means of dc\ eloping trul) svmpathctic understanding An 
other educational objeeme is to encourage crean^c expression In mcw of 
the pre\alence of commercialized, routine, and passively receptive kinds 
of leisure time pursuits, it is increasing!) important that creative ac- 
tiv mes become highl) specific educational objectiv cs 
Ps\chodrama is another approach to the meeting of individml differ- 
ences There are some who will find verbal expression an eas) and natural 
response Some ^oungsters are capable of painting or drawing situations 
that give the teacher a better understanding of them Others arc w^llt^g 
and able to respond in a counseling situation But no one technique can 
satisfactonl) reach all children Even if these observations were not true, 
there would still be the advantage of presenting a challenging vanc^ of 
meaningful situations to rehev e monoton) 

Ps) chodrama as can thus be seen, has a threefold objective It is a 
means of diagnosing the vaguel) felt difficulties of some individuals, it 
IS designed to provide thcrap) through the active release of tensions in a 
situation where freedom is encouraged, and it affords an excellent learn 
ing Situation because it involves personal participation 

CONDUCTING ROIE-PLAYING SESSIONS 

PreporaJion for Role Ploying Whatever the grade level m which the 
ps)chodramatic technique is to be used, there should be a discussion of 
the nature of the project- It deals with problems with which all class 
members arc in some wav acquainted It offers a chance to act m the 
situations as the pupils w ould spontaneously behav e Situations and 
characters are taken out of life It is a way of learning how others feel 
These factors are brought into relief through discussion and questioning 
rather than bv celling As the pupils get experience m role pla)inc, the 
significance of what the) are doing should be reiterated, so that'iere 
ma) be an increasing understanding of what is being sought-* 

The theme for the psv chodramatic presentation must be one that 
mvolvcs persons who feel somewhat as the would be performers feel 
The theme might come as the result of what the pupils are srudving m 
school, that is perhaps the life of an immigrant, a visit to an orphanage, 
the emp!o)Tnent of a member of some minont) group Ir might come 

‘Jtnora Boniface “Rolepla)iDg m the Kindergarten,” Grade Teacher, 76 il 
Oaober 1958 
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as the result of some incident that has occurred on the playground or 
some incident that has made the headlines in the newspapers Such topics 
as Our Neu Bab\, Ho\t the Safety Patrol Works, and What We Do on 
Halloween, have been used m the lower grades Perhaps a story that is 
read and discussed may be used, or the theme may come as the result of 
the discussion of some incident a pupil has related 

The foregoing indicates that a representative situation must be chosen 
The next requirement is that the pupls must nant to take P“ Aftet the 
situation has been described, the teacher xtlll call for rolunteets for the 
t-atious characters If anj youngster says that he 
playing, that is sufiittent reason for his being excused, though the t=a"er 
Aould^look for a chmte to intohe him m the situation somenme , 

the students but the ““j 'J'®'/''’ “ay™ created The’’tesults 

may be done in a variety y answer to the quesuon, 

and the maturity "f P“,l" ^ ,hese uords mm be citcumiented 
“What ate jout ,he sociodramanc technique 

1 mat situauons are there m "''“^/°h,^"J„a°wfsrthmgs uould 

t;e“ Setr„;i;t«’ 1 - - - 

“r r„ uta— >-™ « ” 

't J^XHimatiom do you W someone understands you leo' -11 

n'm^rh« 

annoyed’ ,o which someone gets scry ann > 

7 What situations come up 

or angrs atyou’ sou which nulce^ou >erv happv 

8 Whatsimaoonshappen sad 

9 What situations happen } Process" m Fostenng ^teniJ 

Development t\ a.lunpon N.o 
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It can be seen from the above that in sociodrama there is an attempt 
to make the situation quite specific. The cliaractcrs— age, se.v, and 
status— are carefully defined. The situation is clearly outlined. Tlic e.\aci 
locale of the incident is determined. But the actions to he portrayed and 
the words to be spoken are not discussed; these are to be an outcome of 
the spontaneous feelings of the participants. ^ 

Enacting the Situation. There can be no prescription at tliis point. The 
participants must be allowed and encouraged to portray what tlicy feel. 
It is not time to stress grammatical correctness or to censure actions 
or feelings. In fact, it is desirable for the participants to vent their feelings, 
because it is through this release that they get a better understanding of 
themselves and others. 

The Followup. After the initial presentation, the teacher encourages a 
discussion and criticism of what has been portrayed. Further analysis of 
the situation and the actions is made. Recommendations for improvement 
arc suggested and discussed. A second presentation is tlicn prepared and 
a new cast of characters is selected. The chosen ones must again be 
from among volunteers. Perhaps by this time some of those who were 
originally reticent may wish to participate; if so, then they must be put 
in roles somewhat removed from those they would ()C wking in the 
real situation. Repetition of the scene followed by discussion and analysis 
will contribute toward thorough learning of the situation, which will 
make for the greatest transfer into the real problems of the pupils. 

An Illustrative Example of Sociodramo. A group of sixth-grade boys 
were playing a game of football on the school ground. A Japanese boy 
in tackling one of the participants tore the latter’s new Roy Rogers 
shirt. The owner of the shirt was very much disturbed, but although he 
was strong, he was too cautious to engage in battle with the Japanese, 
ft was easy for him, a recognized leader in the group, to enlist the aid 
of some of his mates in thoroughly roughing up the unfortun.ire offender. 
When the boys returned to the classroom, the teacher realized that 
something had happened, but she asked no questions. When the story 
leaked out in a few days, the teacher felt that an injustice had been done. 
She decided to use the psychodrama to see if the situation could be 
clarified. She asked whether the pupils would like to put on a little skit, 
and many thought it would be fun. Next she outlined a situation — “a 
little Negro boy has just entered school and has few friends. Who 
would like to take the part of the Negro?” One of the pals of the boy 
with the torn shirt volunteered. ‘‘Our scene is in the art room, where 
there are several groups working; some are making a cooperative mural. 
I’d like to h.ive three boys work on this mural.” Volunteers were 
obtained. “Two other boys are working on a model airplane. Who will 
they be?” Torn shirt and another wanted that role. “Now our Negro 
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Role placing can be used to promote cmotiom! control Youngsters 
will profit from seeing hou their own temper tantrums, pouting, pushing, 
and fighting appear m the c)cs of their classmates Fmoaonal control 
may also be improsed through the tension release tliat is provided in 
the \icanous acti\it\ of dramatic plaj Conflict situations can be resohed 
by seeking improtcd atcnucs of approach (though this ma) not be an 
aim of the pupils) Th/s was seen in the torn shirt s/ruarion Other 
conflicts may in\ol\e obedience to the teachers, respecting somebodt 
elses property rights, and priontv in the use of classroom equipment 
The learning situations that hate become routine may be enlivened by 
the acting out of some of the supplementary aspects, c g , historical and 
literary incidents This will have the added advantage of stimulating 
spontaneous and creative responses 

Dramatic situations arc frequently used to aid m the overcoming of 
fears The pupils attitude toward academic examinations or visual, 
dental and medical examinations might be depicted The pupil s attitude 
toward the principal might properly become the subject of role playing 
techniques 

DEVELOPMENTAL, ANALYTICAL. AND THERAPEUTIC VALUES OF PLAY 

Play, during childhood, is a serious business It takes a long ame for 
a child CO organize his experiences and to fit people, objects, and events 
into categones and concepts so familiar to adults His fumbling efforts 
often frustrate a child who lives in a world too big and resistant But m 
play he can manipulate, organize rapidly change, and rearrange his 
smaller world of toys and matenals, and if given the time, materials, and 
opportunitv to experiment m his owm way, he can find himself, right 
himself when he has gone astray, and gradually Icam how to get along 
with himself and with others in a large and complex world * 

It IS the purpose of this section to acquaint the reader with the results 
of contemporary thinking and experimentation in the area of play as a 
tool for better education and as an avenue toward more vigorous mental 
health Suggestions are given for utibzing play as something more than 
phy sical exercise- — though that, too is of real importance 

Using Ploy for Underslonding Play, as a projective technique, gives the 
observ er clues regarding the player s motiv auons 

You can leam from what the children play Give them ample time 
for make believe This will tell you where they are ripe to go ahead 

‘Lawrence K Frank m Ruth E. Hartlej Lawrence k- Frank and Robert M Gold 
enson Undentandmz Children t Flay New \ork Columbia University Press 1952 
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The film This Is Robert” shows, among other things, play as a means 
of improved understanding Robert aged five or six, avas given a siza c 
jar of cold cream which was then placed on a large sheet of paper Next he 
was covered with an apron and avas told simpl), Do what you want 
with It’ He proceeded vigorously to spread t!ic cold cream all over the 
paper, then he skated in it, placed a dab or two on the wall, and then 
began to work on the Root beyond the confines of the paper The 
interpretation of this action, coupled with similar observances m other 
play situations and supplemented with objective information, was that 
Robert felt the need to explore to the utmost the boundaries of his 
freedom He wanted to see just how far he could go before being 
controlled Here was only a cltfc — the cause of his need to find the limits 
of freedom was undetermined Investigation indicated that he was the 
son of professional parents that his care was largelv turned over to a 
succession of nursemaids and to grandparents who were at times indulgent 
and at times demanding His reaction was to find out in every situation 
how far he could go before being reprimanded A step toward remedying 
this tendency was a talk with the parents as to the need for a healthier 
regime Further it was felt that there would be some improvement from 
the catharsis that was afforded m the permissiveness of his many plaj 
and school activities 

Basic Principles of Play Therapy The teacher’s responsibility for a 
number of pupils makes it impractical to attempt to transform the classroom 
into a play therapy situation However, it will be instructive to examine 
the basic principles of permissiveness and acceptance, which the success 
ful therapist must recognize and utilize, and to seek some approximation 
of them The following items tend to promote both the therapeutic and 
prophylactic aspects of play 

1 The therapist must develop a warm friendly relationship with the 
child m which good rapport is established as soon as possible 

2 The therapist accepts the child exactly as he is 

3 The therapist establishes a feeling of permissiveness in tlie relation 
ship so that the child feels free to express his feelings completely 

4 The therapist is alert to recognize the feelings the child is expressing 
and reflects chose feelings back to him m such a manner that he gains 
insight into his behavior 

5 The therapist maintains a deep respect for the child s ability to 
solve his o^vn problems if given an opportunity to do so The responsi 
bility to make choices and to institute change is the child s 

6 The therapist does not attempt to direct the child s actions or con 
versation m an) manner The child leads the way the therapist follows 

7 The therapist does not attempt to hurry the therapy along It is a 
gradual process and is recognized as such by the therapist 

•New \ork University Film Library New York 
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8 The therapist estabLshcs oolj those limitations that are necessary 
ro anchor the therapy to the world of reality and to make the child 
atyarc of his responsibility m the relationship ’ 

A look at the iboie principles sound ones for mentil hrgicnc in gen 
era}, show s that man) of them have been anticipated in other parts of 
this book There is a need for an atmosphere of friendliness— which is all 
too frequentl) absent In discussing human needs the lalue of acceptance 
has been stressed The necessity for ginng the pupil an appropnatc dc 
gree of freedom permissiveness has heen mentioned as i (nsic mijrcdicnt 
of harmonious growth processes While reflecting back the feelings of 
the child as mentioned above has previously not been stressed stress lias 
been placed instead — as was necessary — upon the worth of a sincere and 
continuous effort to understand the feelings of children Respect for the 
child s abilit) to solve his own problems has been anticipated in the passages 
devoted to freedom and the gnntingof responsibility Although the idea 
of not attempting to influence the child s action cannot be put to use m 
all phases of classroom w orl the importance of free expression is strongl) 
emphasized in the chapters dealing with art mediums and creative 
writing The futilit) of hurrying has been specifically stressed m the 
incidental discussions about fundamental characteristics of the growth 
process Tlie necessity for imposing limitations— but only those which 
are )ust and proper in terms of childrens needs — has been treated m the 
chapter on constructive discipline 

It thus becomes apparent that implementing to some degree these 
basic principles of play therapy is not impossible Many of them have 
been and are being utilized bv classroom teachers in their daily work 
Virginia Alae Axlmc gives point to this generalization when she says 
'Looking about for the prophylactic measures necessary to prevent 
serious maladjustment on the part of the pupils the schools have mcor 
porated in their programs some very admirable developments ' She 
encourages teachers to attempt to adopt or at least to experiment wnth 

them 'Yes the therapeutic principles have implications for educators 

They bring forth tlobthewble results Teachrrs arc united to tl, thru, 

out iftheyMientalrcadt donirson»n}.man> am« • 

Ploy us Group Thurop/ One of the rrcoguirrd functions of cducs mn 
IS the imprmemcnt of group rebtionshipt Groutb 
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The treatment of the mentalh dl has been approached through tech 

') „g„,a Mse Aslmc Ptiy f'^’rLr.u 
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niques known as group therapy^ and its cfTcctivcncss has been proved in 
many instances b) marked improvement The aim of such treatment is 
to bring about identification of the individual with such groups as the 
family, the play group, or members of the class rundamcntally, the 
technique consists in giving the individual an opporrunit) to he himself 
freely, without fear of censure or disapprov al 
Of course, the classroom teacher cannot be a true therapist, because 
his responsibility to the class precludes allowing children who are 
markedly maladjusted to do just as they please ‘for anvonc who has 
had much experience with normal children, especially in the atmosphere 
of a crowded classroom with the ever present necessity of enforcing 
discipline, the assumption of these attitudes ina) prove particularly 
difficult’'® However, devising pfa) situations m which children art 
permitted to act freel), even for limited periods, maj serve to give the 
teacher insight into the motivations of some who are not marked deviates 
and will allow the child the opportunit) to express some of his feelings 
and get rid of some of his tensions He will, as the result of seeing how 
his projected feelings influence others be taking a step toward his own 
self understanding 

The elements of group play therapy are few m number No individual 
need be aware that he is being studied He is simpl) one of the partici- 
pants The teacher is calm poised, and fnendly with the participants 
but does not give praise for cither words or acuons The atmosphere is 
one of permissiveness within limits of propnet) The teacher is alert to 
the expression of feelings and reflects them back to the child so that the 
child may understand their significance Reflecting the child s feelings 
requires neither criticism or approval It is merely a means of emphasizing 
the child s expressions “You do not like your sister,” “You are getting 
along fine,’ and ‘You want to make someone angrj’ ate statements 
which do reflect his feelings to him, but the statements imply no criti 
cism As the child projects his feelings through pla^ situations, he gradu- 
ally gains a better understanding of the effect of his feelings on others 
Play as a Teaching Device Play techniques have been successfully used 
as an approach to the improvement of learning processes Robert H Bills 
experimented with retarded readers, some of whom gave evidence of 
emotional maladjustment and some of whom were regarded as well 
adjusted In both instances he concluded that reading improvement 
could take place m a relatively short time by capitalizing on the basic 
principles summarized m the above sccnon 
Taking a group of third graders who were retarded in reading and 
who manifested emotional maladjustment. Bills worked with them indi 
»‘L}di3 JacLson and Kathleen M Todd Child Treatment and the Therapy of 
Hjy, 2d cd^Ncw \ork The Ronald Press Companj , 1950 p 56 
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vidmllY and in groups with the pby technique Fot the first three weeVs 
the children worked with the experimenter in fort) file minute indl 
vndual sessions once a w eek Doting the last three weeks he had mdnidual 
sessions and group sessions, thus dunng the entire six weeks penod 
each child had about six mdnidual sessions and two or three group 
sessions (depending on regularity of attendance) Both gtoup and mdi 
vidual sessions were of forty five minutes each 

As a result of plaj therapj experience it was ‘iTferm) 

changes m reading ability occurred as a re mdmdua! 

readers “ 
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similar approaches might be used in dealing with low achievers in class- 
rooms, le, instead of driving straight ahead with academic work, ap 
proach it through permissiveness and plaj 

Many speech problems are caused — or, at least, aggravated ^by emo 
uonal pressures When children detect disapproval of their vocal expres- 
sions the) come to think of themseUes as being disapproved and 
condemned But in the play atmosphere they gradually realize that they 
need not be perfect m order to be accepted When they are loved and 
r«pected in spite of their imperfccnons, they gain a feeling of security 
that makes them more eager to show improvement that will be 
commended 

Play as a Builder of Morale There are man) profitable uses of play 
techniques in the lower grades The make believe situations that are 
spontaneouslv created b) children can be observed with an e)e to 
discovering their inner feelings If the) wish to handle their blocks and 
dolls roughl) in the kindergarten, it mav be well for them to feel free to 
do so Quite possibly, this will be better than storing up the negative 
feelings, only to have them burst fonh in outnght attack on playmates 
In the elementary grades the children can express their feelings in the 
games thev pla) Bo)s should be permitted to play roughly with one 
another m their football games and cowboy and robber activities 
Hastv interference m the name of socialized conduct tan prevent girls 
from giving expression to their feelings m their free play activities 
It will be neccssar), in the classroom to place restrictions on the ex 
pressinn of hostilities but this should not call for complete repression 
The teacher should accept the child as he is Perhaps he is antagonistic 
and resentful and manifests laziness But his behavior can be changed, 
and It will be most likcU to change in a favorable direction if he is not 
rejected because of his present objectionable conduct The teacher can 
he fncndlv The rcsuUanc warmth will do much to provide for those 
mdniduil differences about which we talk much and do little The teacher 
can seek to rccogni/c and understand the feelings of a child Though 
teachers should not attempt to read too much into the behavior of free 
plav thev can get clues to understanding that can then be corroborated 
b) reports from other teachers personal conversation cumulative records, 
discussions with parents, and other sources of data More permissiveness 
in the selection and cariy mg out of school tasks can be granted This w lU 
have the double advantage of freeing the child and of stimulating his 
grow til toward desirable cducitional aims 
Theropeulie Ploy In the School As part of the guidance program m a 
public elementarv school in New "Sork Orv a room was set apart for the 
exclusive use of therapeutic phv gnmps A guidance coordinator, a 
social worker, and a ps)cho!ogist were available together wnth the 
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Umittd semces of o psjchiatnst It kus recognized thwchiMrcn btinmns 
“'5 of !=•’->> Accord end ne,gI.borl,U 

temiom tvere need of thertp, before thei could adjust to tlfe demands 
Of the school But sjoce chnicaj sen ices were not a\-atr 3 fafe teachers 
under the supeiMsion of the specnliscs volunteered to conduct the 
pJa^ groups 


The room was equipped with simple matcrials->tablcs, chairs wotl, 
benches, sandbox and sink Pfav equipment was that commonly used by 
children in the louer grades — doUs datl furniture paint, easels clay, 
paper, ind games The sessions were neither programmed nor structured 
The adult in charge was a pcrmissiyc accepnng and ncutnl indnidual 
Aggression was permitted within the limits acceptable to the children 
and the situation Each gtoup met for an hour i w cek, some children had 
been in the groups for as much as four j cars 
WTule it IS not suggested that this approach is a complete tool for 
therapy or that it is a substitute for clinical treatment w hen it is required. 
It was fell that 


therapeunc effects do emerge and many of the children function 
better m the classroom and m the neighborhood as a result of their 
participation in the speaalized play group 
Children uho are deprived m some measure of the emotional secunn 
which grows from the love of undcrstandintr parents or whote depriva 
tion IS acute because the) are exposed to even more negative emotional 
experiences in their homes are in desperate need of positive surrogate 
idcntificanons Onlv with such support can the threatened ego receive 
some sustenance against the overvehclming impact of destructive forces 
TTie play group is an attempt to meet some of the needs of such 
children ” 


DRAMATIC CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


Puppetry Puppetr) maj be used to encourage creativitj, to bnghcett 
school experiences to rehere tensions and to vent animosities— thus 
solnng nrobicms In a manner similat to plas therapy, the child mas es 
press ins unssholesomc emotions the ditcct expression nf sshich is for 
bidden or frossned upon (the child xvho crushes the clax filher figure 
instead of kielino h'S father) Ho» this xsorks is illustrated In Miss 
Temple a fifth grade teacher” Ts\o boys decided to phj catch larlicr 
than to join the gtoup but all the balls xsete m use so thes siiiiplj 


"Mottiiuct ScliilTet "A Therapeute Pin Group in 
Hveieur 41 191 I9J7 

■James A Sm.ili "reaeh.nj Crealoe ThualioE in 
Taootiett iia Bmatny Fdutnton, II , Sjeaciase iS Y 
1W7 pp 74-8’ 


» Public ScJiixiI Wrrirj/ 

\ ineenc J GIcnnon <*>1 1 
Sjracusc University Pms 
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wandered oft. They happened to find a ball in the grass and began to 
play. They were joined by a third boy who claimed the ball was his and 
showed them his initials on the ball. Disgruntled, the two retorted 
“Finders keepers, losers weepers.” A fight ensued. Miss Temple stopped 
the fight, explaining that a rule had been broken. They all talked as t ey 
returned to the classroom. After a cooling-off period, she stated to the 
class that there was a problem needing solution and asked the boys i 
they would like to show their feelings through the use of puppets. She 
chose puppets because guilt feelings can be more easily expressed when 
faces are hidden behind the small stage. The episode was repeated and 
again Miss Temple stopped the fight — its being against school rules. The 
boys were then asked to tell how they felt. Other students were drawn 
into the discussion and three other pupils were asked to replay the drama. 
Further discussion dealt with feelings, values, social approval, and sports- 
manship. Not only was a situation modified but also a problem solving 
and creative situation had been engaged m by the pupils. 

One of the major values of puppetry is that of helping individuals to 
understand one another. 


It is apparent that putting oneself in another’s place is nor an easy 
achievement, nor do all people find it possible to accept either them- 
selves or other people. There is much evidence of the ease with which 
people blame each other for this or that difficulty or failure. There 
are too few incidents making the most of the assets in personal, family, 
and communit)' life as against our readiness to emphasize and highlight 
problems.*' 

Puppetry lends itself admirably to the resolution of group problems 
when pupils are encouraged to make suggestions and then carry those 
strggesnons into dramatic fruition. 

Puppetrj’ in the schools should embrace not only the construction of 
the puppet (Figure 20) but also the dramatic production in which the 
puppet performs. A hand puppet may be made by taking a nine-inch 
square of cloth, filling it W’ith a wad of kapok or cotton, inserting 2 
cylinder of cardboard to accommodate the manipulator’s forefinger, and 
shaping the head. Tie the corners, and paint on the hair and face. Tie 
the dress onto the head. The puppet is ready for action.^^ Stress should 
be placed on the creative process rather than on the technical pro- 
ficiency. It is deemed desirable to have the designer of the puppet also 
be its voice and manipulator. Though the voice of another pupil might 
be more suitable in terms of dramatic production, the puppet should not 

"Jean Schick Grossman. Hov) to Use Hand Puppets in Grottp Discussions, New 
York: Phy Schools Association, Inc., 1952, p. 10. 

” Sec ibij^ pp. 46ff. for more detailed instructions. 
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be taken from its maker — forsake achieving artistry Puppetry can m 
volve the group as well as an individual, if part of the plan is to permit 
the class to discuss charactenzanon, revised dialogue, and new action 
Group discussion can be used m improving staging and sccnerj Grc 
must be taken that creatintj and individuality are the prune considera- 
tions Moreover, hand puppets rather than the complicated srnngs of 
marionettes are generally found to be more suitable for school use '* 



Fie 20 PopJ '’“dc hand puppets 


,n danen, it stems unfortunate '>>“ ‘"“'I res mit .dual 
involves practice m bodily j of the idvaniagcs 

;=£te'?narn^^^^^ 

.. DatebeM^ and fla,, New VatU .Nn- 

& Brothers, i9!6 p 
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and geography Physical education groups make some use of dancing, 
however, its value justifies 7itore extensive use 
Dancing may be introduced through square and folk dancing Records 
which connm stirring music and calls are available with accompanying 
instructions, which when studied make it possible for teachers with little 
experience to conduct gratifying activity These dances are suitable for 
youngsters from the very beginmng of their school experiences From 
these dances it is a short step to improvisation While improvisation is 
usually more enjoyable to die experienced dancer, it has been found to 
be feasible and interesting to the neophyte The teacher’s encourage- 
ment to do what the music tells one to do is often enough to make pri- 
mary pupils give It a try Older pupils viill need to overcome the effect 
of convention, but with teachers who enjoy dance and appreciate its 
values, this too can be accomplished It has been suggested that, when 
pupils appreciate the effort, strength, and balance which is required to 
be a good dancer, the idea that dance is beneath one’s dignity will 
dimmish When dance is seen as a means of improving posture, gaming 
strength, developing coordination and achieving bodily control, the en 
joyment of creative activity will have a chance to evolve Using these 
approaches m a summer camp for boys resulted in the boys* trymgi 
learning a few steps, teaching them to girls, and taking a lasting interest 
in dancing 

Girls too, have the job of overcoming convention as they approach 
the dance They feel that they might be embarrassed by the unusual 
movements and postures One teacher found that it was much easier to 
overcome their reucence if the girls held something m their hands 
Straight sticks balls (about the size of a volleyball or a basketball), and 
hoops (somewhat smaller than the popular hula hoops) were quite help 
ful Passing the ball from hand to hand, over one’s head, between one’s 
legs, and across one s back, all m time to music, resulted in easy intro 
ductions to dance movements The sticks and hoops accompbshed the 
same objcctucs After these prehmmary sessions, modern and free dance 
v\crc more frccK practiced 

The possible effect of dance on personality is illustrated m the case 
of a shv, plain looking, and somewhat untidy eighth-grade girl The 
principal was interested in square and long dances and decided to intro 
ducc them to the pupils at the noon hour during the rainy season Boys 
and girls both responded enthusiastically and soon they were performing 
wjih skill and grace The shv girl was a star performer from the bc- 

“Genrude Lippmeott "Dance Impnn tsation and Technique Journal of Health, 
rhyttcall-JucauonanJReereanon 29(1) 12 Januarj 1958 

"Fred Berk, “Clrcating Interest m Dance for Bo)^ Journal of Health, PhyttcaJ 
Education and Recreation 29(4) 58-59 April 1958 
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mnrnng She seemed to blossom out and become more cheerful more 
comninionablc, and graduall) took bener care of her hair and clothes 
(without am direct suggestions) Her schoolwork improved markedh 
As a reward for the excellent performances, the pnncipal arranged for 
the croup to present some of their dances it PTA meetings and at as 
scmblies m other schools UnfortuniteU, the girls mother objected on 
religious grounds to her dancing and forbade iier continued participation 
OrLanl?, .he prme.pal d.d not mterfere ».d. toch 
,r,rl rcercs cd ti her pro. .out sh, ness ont.d.„e=, tod medjocre tchool- 

further in desirable directions 

LIMITATIONS AND PRECAUTIONS 

■n.e foil u« o( P-'’"‘<-":|,ri«li,t.:nrd‘’eS^^ 
and ttachcrs1houId\um their classrooms into 

expected, nor desired thit teacnen j jrama but in o\ crinterprc- 

clinics Hon eter, d„es not necessenl) mean es 

ration P"'"?™"" ' M,n«^uch is mere imitation The actor mat sm 
pression of personal ,|„ character noold do-and his 

ccrcly be trting to do ,bom ihe situation 

thoughts might stem from g of as panaceas In spite of the 

These tcehniques should not b g" ,„d penmssne atmosphere, 
teacher’s doing all he can to crate a f > ss 

there mat still be hidden that all problems hate been 

has been made bt some pup approaches that tt ill fit th 

soltcd There must be a C""'!"" g ,„d,„dual Moreover, it is eonrely 
.mmcdiate situation and the conduct is censured 

possible that some d-'f them to be eoocetned about 
(The fict that someone cares ^ , jgnseof sccunt> ) 

their conduct nny give them an add jaborator) The desire 

r^ttet of balance perm— „ dependence and sub 
rstnTmttut^^e avoided 
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When these precautions arc held in iiimd, the tccliniqucs hccomc an in- 
teresting field for experimentation— one that will result in professional 
growth, besides providing additional opportunities for pupil growth The 
fact that there are dangers and limitations should not he allowed to in- 
timidate the teacher There arc dangers involved m the teaching of 
arithmetic and reading, too, if the teacher is lacking in kindliness, humil- 
ivy, and sincerity The nccessit}' for understanding cluldrcn is so great 
that no opportunity to expand this understanding should be overlooked 


SUMMARY 

Role plajing is a projCCtivc technique in which an attempt is made to 
understand the individual or permit the release of his feelings It involves 
certain basic elements, namclj, actors who arc willing to idcntif) them 
selves with the situation, an orientation to the situation (oral description 
by the teacher or the reading of a story), the acting out of the situation, 
analysis and evaluation by the plajers and the audience, and reenactment 
and evaluation by pupils and teacher 

The objectives of free play arc to stimulate personal contact, afford 
practice m verbal communication, give an opportunity to engage in co- 
operative endeavor, and to stimulate mutual respect Free play provides 
an opportunicv to gam insight into feelings that are too perplexing to be 
expressed orally The basic elements required m its use are sjmonymous 
with good teaching methods and sound teacher personaht)’ Fnendliness 
and warmth charactenze the teacher pupil relationship The child is ac- 
cepted as he IS There is freedom for the child to express his inner feel- 
ings and thus grow in self understanding Puppetry and dancing have 
been used to achieve purposes similar to those accomplished by role 
playing 

The classroom teacher who attempts to use these techniques — and the 
attempt is worthwhile — must observe certain precautions (1) Overin 
terpretation must be avoided (2) Permissiveness should not be so great 
as to endanger other children or property, neither should restriction be 
so great as to inhibit healthy independence (3) The classroom must not 
become a clinic There are too many children who are normally healthy 
and happy to make it reasonable for one child who is encountering diffi 
culty to monopolize the teacher s ume 

STUDY AND DISCUSSION EXERCISES 

1 In what ways are play and creative drama similar to creative writing, 
painting, and drawing’ 

2 Organize a committee to plan the outline for a sociodrama and experi 
ment with its produenon in class 
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3 Obscnc 3 group of joungsrers C»m jgc) at plaj Of the questions that 
arise, w fijch do i ou think would ment funher ms esrigation’ 

4 Gne jour o«-n evaluation of the proposinon that free play has thera 
pcutic y a)ue ev en « hen the child s monratiaits are not understood 

5 ^VTiat are some specific procedures a teacher might carry out m order 
to make more use of dance m thecIiKroom’ 


SUGGESTID ADDinONAl READINGS 

Batchelder, »Marjonc, and V^irgmia Lee Comer, Pfippe/t and P/jys, New Vort 
Harper & Rrothers, 19J6 241 pp 

Suggestions for making puppets, plannmg the play , staging the production, 
dey eloping and presenung the drama are giyen m sufficient detail as to 
alloyy the teacher to experiment uith such projects 
Hartley*. Ruth Ek, Law rcnce K Frank, and Roben M Goldman, Understand- 
ing ChiWrenV Pfay, Neyv \ork Columbia Uniyersitj Press, 1952 J72 pp 
Blocks, water, clay, finger pamong. and tojs are discussed m terms of 
specific values for fostenng health) personahtj deyclopmcm 
Jackson, Ly dia, and Kathleen M Todd, Chid Treatment and the Therapy of 
Nay, 2d cd , New ^ ork The Ronald PressConipany, J950 I59pp 
Tlic authors seek to provide an improsed understanding of the theorj 
basic to play therapy 

Shaftcl, George, ind Fannie R Shaftel, Folf P/r/mg the Prohlem Story, Neyv 
Vork The Natioml Conference of Chrisoans and Jeyvs. 2952 78 pp 
Tlus booklet describes role plajmg. at xanous grade levels, as an approach 
to better human relations in the classroom. 
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When these precautions are held in mind, the techniques become an in- 
teresting field for experimentation — one that will result in professional 
growth, besides providing additional opportunities for pupil growth. 
fact that there arc dangers and limitations should not be allowed to in- 
timidate the teacher. There arc dangers involved in the teaching of 
arithmetic and reading, too, if the teacher is lacking in kindliness, humil- 
ity, and sincerit)'. The necessity for understanding children is so great 
that no opportunity to expand this understanding should be overlooked. 

SUMMARY 

Role playing is a projective technique in tvhich an attempt is made to 
understand the individual or permit the release of his feelings. It inv'olves 
certain basic elements, namely, actors who arc willing to identify them- 
selves with the situation, an orientation to the situation (oral description 
by the teacher or the reading of a storj'), the acting out of the situation, 
analysis and evaluation by the players and the audience, and reenactment 
and evaluation by pupils and teacher. 

The objectives of free play arc to stimulate personal contact, afford 
practice in verbal communication, give an opportunity to engage in co- 
operative endeavor, and to stimulate mutual respect. Free play provides 
an opportunity to gain insight into feelings that arc too perplexing to be 
expressed orally. The basic elements required in its use are s)’’nonymous 
with good teaching methods and sound teacher personality. Friendliness 
and warmth characterize the teacher-pupil relationship. The child is ac- 
cepted as he is. There is freedom for the child to express his inner feel- 
ings and thus grow in self-understanding. Puppetry and dancing have 
been used to achieve purposes similar to those accomplished by role 
playing. 

The classroom teacher who attempts to use these techniques — and the 
attempt is worthwhile — must observe certain precautions: (1) Overin- 
terpretation must be avoided. (2) Permissiveness should not be so great 
as to endanger other children or property; neither should restriction be 
so great as to inhibit healthy independence. (3) The classroom must not 
become a clinic. There are too many children who are normally healthy 
and happy to make it reasonable for one child who is encountering diffi- 
culty to monopolize the teacher’s time. 

STUDY AND DISCUSSION EXERCISES 

1. In what ways are play and creative drama similar to creative writing, 
painting, and drawing? 

2. Organize a committee to plan the outline for a sociodrama, and experi- 
ment with its production in class. 
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3 Obserre i ^oup of \oungstcrs (an\ age) at ph) Of the questions that 
arise, uhich do jou think would mem further mvestiiration’ 

4 Gtse }our own evaluation of the proposition that free plaj has then 
peutic value c\ cn w hen the child s motisations are not understood 

5 \Vhit arc some specific procedures a teacher might carry out m order 
to make more use of dance in the classroom’ 


SUGGESrEO AOOinONAt READINGS 

Batchelder, Alar;onc, and Vtrginia Lee Comer, Puppets a7)d Plays, Neiv York 
Harper & Brothers, 195d 2-fl pp 

Suggestions for making puppets, planning rhe p3a) staging the production, 
developing and presenting the drama arc given in suffieienr detail as to 
allow the teacher to experiment with such projects 
Hartlej, Ruth n., Lawrence k Frank, and Robert Af Goldman Undersiavd- 
mg Cbildrtv's Play, New York Qilumbia Universitj Press 1952 572 pp 
Blocks, water, cla\, finger painting and toys are discussed m terms of 
specific values for fostering health) pcrsonalit) development 
Jackson, L)di 3 , and kathlcen M Todd. Child Treamem and the Therapy of 
P/ay, 2ticd, New \ork The Ronald Press Company. 1950 159 pp 
The authors seek to provide an improved understanding of the theor) 
basic to plav thcrap) ...... vt 

ShafteJ, George, and Fannie R Shaftcl Role Phyivg the Problem Story, New 
York The National Conference of Christians and Jews, 1952 78 pp 
This booklet describes role pliving at various grade levels as an approach 
to better human relations w the classroom 



CHAPTER 17 


SPECIAL SERVICES IN SCHOOL 

and community 


A common reaction of tcichers, on reading about the multitudinous re- 
sponsibilities involved in preserving and creating conditions of menta 
health, is that “The task is overwhelming,” “We arc only humans 
can’t do it all ” There arc advantages m taking a humble view, but it 
would be unfortunate for them to be discouraged by the size of the task 
In the first place, no teacher needs to feel that he is alone In the next 
class, there may be another professionally minded, well-intentioned 
teacher to pursue the goals In the second place, it is well to remember 
that there are many ways of making contributions to pupil development. 
One’s methods may vary from those of another good teacher and still be 
effeenve A teacher cannot be expected to be equally proficient XMth all 
pupils Failure to reach some pupils is quite normal Finally, there is an 
increasingly large number of specialists whose services are available m 
schools, they, too, may treat some children who have problems and may 
give sound advice to teachers m other instances 
Teachers will profit from familiarity with techniques used by special 
ists, for these techniques will suggest approaches which can be used di- 
rectly, or with modifications, m the classroom The knowledge of special 
services will encourage teachers to gather pertinent information on cases 
they refer, thereby facilitating the work of the specialists Most im- 
portant, teachers should be acquainted with the work of specialists, since 
the child will, after examination and treatment, be returned to the class- 
room When teachers comprehend what has happened m these cases 
they can more readily establish and maintain classroom conditions that 
will supplement the work of specialists 




MENTAL HYGIENE IS A COOPERATIVE AFFAIR 
The Need for Teamwork It is umversally agreed that the major founda- 
non for good or poor mental health is laid in the home However, we 
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must hasten to say that neither the home nor the school — nor any other 
institution— IS solely the source of mental health or illness, and it must be 
added that it is rarely e\cr "too late” Except for mhented or congenital 
mental disorder, the human personality is constantly m the process of 
becoming 


Jolm a fourth grader, was trul> a ' tnal ’ for his teacher He was 
inatlcnmc, ' smjrt-,lcck> aggrcssiic, and consiantly on tht move He 
was referred to the school psychologist who found that he was in the 
intellectnally superior group (IQ 120 on the Stanford Bmet), hyper 
acme and easj) distracted The school nurse repotted no readily 
ohscrv'ahle reasons for referring him for special medical '•tammanon- 
thoiigh she did sa> that to avoid all questions such an eitaminanon shoe d 
be scheduled It was agreed that repressive discipline would probably 
aggravate the problem since the teacher had noted that reprimands or 
dmial of pnv lieges was almost alwwys followed by Johns attacling 

smaller children after school and finally 

Tlie teacher tried patience, threats, pleading, praise, and hna^ 

"rFJSSHSSSs 

with 'h' ’1“ ° a, I." John sat by the school secretary 

longer \ou watch grimacing, and some 

talking to himself, P secretary's anempts at coniersa- 

time, semns 7 piCun^^^^ P«ete5 vv,^ a glassy- 

“eVrei: apleared. for aliThe respoos. gnen, .hat his IQ might be 

closer to sm> than eondnet trnded to become mote 

It was finally ,h„old be allowed to come to 

violent as the dav applied that the stimulation of school 

school only for hall da« It „gh,lp The vmnng 

resulted in his getting rninn the proiectcd plan She found a 

teacher went to the home to ^ejected This was John’s 

woman disheveled incohercn /l^problem that no one should be 

foster mother who regarded him as i 

asked .0 bear She ^ j ^uM nor listen to the pm- 

children John's true "7, 'j„g some time with her When 

posal rhar he might be ■” '‘T I 

the father heard of the plan P calml) , 

went to see 

and rhonghrfully ran ^ But the vvorre thing tte 

put up with him at all ^ h,m at home another half da) 

could happen to him psvchiattie care now but s 

1 have his mother [foster m „ tl,e psychiatrist, ton 

IS not ready to care for John „„h John until the 

he sajs that he could nor Xle tager to put up «■* h.m> 

improied Couldyoutryiustahffl 
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teacher said, "Sure, send him along \Vc have done it for five months— 

I guess we can take it for another four ” 

John’s behavior did not improve But he was passed on to the fifth 
grade His new teacher had heard all the stones of the year before plus 
having access to all the records which had accumulated At mid-year 
John was not so disconcerting When he was not participating with 
the class — which was most of the time — he sat drawing circles, making 
spitwads and dropping them on a target on the floor He picked up the 
ammunition so there was no mess His writing was up to standard for 
fifth grade, his arithmetic was below, and his reading was slightly 
above, the third grade level When he did participate he made accept- 
able, but not brilliant, contributions but was unable to assume real 
responsibility He was now ‘controlled” but still "undirected " , Prog- 
ress had been made but the conditions vvere by no means fully corrected 
It was felt that the permissive atmosphere which the fourth grade 
teacher had created had only led him to test the limits of freedom — 
frequently and vigorousl) But credit was given, by the school psychol- 
ogist, to the fourth grade teacher for having made much progress even 
though It was not highly ostensible The fifth grade teacher, continuing 
the permissive regime, found John somewhat more tractable There is 
hope that John wiU soon find that he can be acceptable and will be able 
CO devote his intelligence to the achievement of school tasks that are 
commensurate with his indicated level of ability 

The foregoing case illustrates the need for teamwork Teachers spotted 
and brought to the attention of school authonties a case m need of spe- 
cial study The visiting teacher made an investigation of the home The 
psychologists supphed data on intelligence and personality trends The 
father sought the aid of specialists and enlisted the aid of school per- 
sonnel The community child guidance dime was consulted, but m this 
case the psychiatrist thought there was little that could be accomplished 
by direct work with the child Tach of these persons contributed some- 
thing to the understanding of John and together they devised an ap" 
patently sound approach 

The Family as a Factor in Mental Health 

In the nature of the case, the mental hygiene pome of view cannot 
^limited to one or another group, or to any selected class of experts 
The home, the school, the church, the community, child guidance 
agencies, social workers, p^chiatnsts, and clinical psychologists must 
aU devote some of their efforts, and lend their support to a total program 
of mental hygiene No one agency can be expected to do the job alone 
Nevertheless, it is incontestable that of all these different agencies which 
p aj a part in helping to reduce the incidence of maladjustment and 
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mental disorder jn our clwWren, the most prominent and the most 
iniDorranC is the home * 


It is I.kclj- that m most tascs there is little that the teacher cm do to 
improtc the home Short of ps)chological counseling or pssthiatnc 
therapy It is not IiLcl) that words of adsicc from the teacher can have 
much effect It is not that parents repudiate the advice so much at ir « a 
matter of being unable to act consistcmlv on that adv ice ?t is know n, for 
instance, that the most dangerous home influence on children is inconi* 
patibilitv' of parents However, parems’ incoinparihilirv is not inrenttonal 
It IS the result of their childhood ctpcncnccs. the present pressures w hich 
are exerted upon them, and the fact that emotional states do nor rcadiJv 
respond to rational processes 

TTierc are things the teacher can do One is to find and report to par- 
ents something that wall make them proud — the child's abilirv’ to do 
logical thinking (even when his anrhmetic score is low ), his creative art 
products, his coopentn cncss with others, his athletic abilit), hts laudable 
school citwcnship In showing parents that teacliers think well of the 
child, the parents tm\ in rum tend to treat the \oungstcr more respect- 
fully. Second, tlic teacher’s manifested concern ma\ result in the parent's 
seeing more clearlv their outj need for concern TTiird, the teacher's du 
coveting and understanding the nature of home conditions will result in 
greater tolerance of deviant behavior, as one tcaclier said, 'Wlien 1 sec 
the unwholesome conditions of the home mv thought is nor 'Now I can 
see why he acts as he docs,’ but 'I marvel at how he can act as well as he 
does * ” 

The Communify as a Foefor Ln Menlol Health The commonitv is one of 
the factors that molds the pattern which the famiK will take Ccrtamlv 
there arc sufficient studies of dehnquenev . enme, and irmnnralitv m show 
that children, )outh, and adults respond to the growth influences of the 
community. Crowded living conditions arc clearU a factor in the low 
ego concepts which lead to'promiscooiw set relations. TJiosc people who 
hv c in run-dow n and niargmaf areas (across the tracks or by the mills and 
storehouses) tend to have low regard for the propcrt> nghrs of ot/icrs 
If children have little space to plav, tbe> develop defiant and defcmivc 
attitudes tow ard the adults w horn thev Inither « ith their noiv anc vap»r 
If the recreation spots arc limited to nvernv and movie houses, cIuMko 
liavc httlc chance to participate in the activities that hold imtimum dc- 
vclopmcntal pwpetts for them If rcccnr immigranrs are nuived to- 


* A A Schedm F JmL. M) Ifr^h Fd, 

U'avhmgTon The C«hol.c Unom.n of Amcnca l»r, pp UI-IJ. 
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gether, there is mcreised difficulty m becoming nssinnlatcd into tiic domi- 
nant culture* 

There are also some positive aspects of community organization, these 
may be measured m terms of resources of personnel Many communities 
provide space for play, athieuc equipment, and personnel for supervision 
and coaching In some there are children’s art classes, children’s theaters, 
children’s science museums But the major resources, as far as help for 
teachers m the field of mental hygiene is concerned, arc the boy and girl 
scout leaders, the social welfare workers, public health nurses, YMCA 
and YWCA workers who can often supply pertinent ohscriations to 
teachers and specialists Increasingly, ministers arc receiving training m 
mental hygiene and their potential contribution should not be over- 
looked 

This brief mention of community factors and community workers is 
indicauve of the fact chat mental hygiene is not solely a school function 
Perhaps some assurance may accrue to teachers through realizing that 
others are concerned with mental health problems, even though their 
specific atork is called by another name Too, teachers should know that, 
if someone will make the approach, the chances arc that effectiveness for 
all will be improi ed through coordinated effort 

ROLES OF SPECIALISTS IN MENTAL HYGIENE 

There are a large number of specialists whose services may supplement 
the work of teachers Sometimes these specialists are school employees, 
sometimes they are employed by various community agencies (Child 
Welfare Association, Alental Hygiene Society), and sometimes they are 
engaged in private practice Inasmuch as the work they perform is much 
the same regardless of their institutional connection, it seems appropriate 
to desenbe the services they perform rather than to emphasize their 
community role 

Counselors Sometimes counselors have training as psychologists plus 
some teaching experience, but more frequently they are teachers who 
have evinced interest in this kind of work and made efforts in summer 
or evening classes to prepare themselves Sometimes counselors are 
simply teachers who have proven they are skilled in human relations, who 
easily establish rapport with students, and who take on counseling dunes 
as a part of their work load 

When a teacher finds a student whose symptoms do not respond to 
routine techniques or when he is too pressed for time to attempt a solu- 

* August B Hollingshcad and Predertek C Redlich Social Class and Mental Illness, 
New \ofJc John Wiley & Sons Inc 19S8 p 12J 
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non he may refer the pupil to the counselor The t)-pical procedure ts to 
attempt to net the pupil to tell his side of the stor; regarding the reason 
for referral Disturbed pupils houetcr often reteal no apparent desire 
to talk Without pressing the counselor asks qoesnons full) 'Tpecnng 
terse anstt ers but hoping that his otvn relaration interest and 
Mill dratv the student out Somenmcs a mild suggestion may be offered 
hut sometimes t. s^emen. Id hU m h„ P- c^e back 

ZTIre coumlted teachers are talked to 

some specific suggestion is ma Sometimes no suggesDOns ate 

1, not otcrtvhelraed Mith good enough emouonal 

rurdrg\h":»ti:theca„^ 

rn%^"^n:trx « — - » 

='&mgchara„^a.^ — m— ^ 

can communicate EiuPj““ abiding shock or censure the 

tiN c By sticVsing to the pro ants 

counselor conve>s the The student should be 

There should be >" his onm choices The feelings and 

aenve and should be free ‘‘> '"“^,,e„ed as being normal and under 

rboughts M hich are repressed most ue 

standable * erhool social worker is one u o 

The School social Worker Th' MOtk For the most 
studied soeiulog) (atm ' h-ang „periene= 


studied soeiulog) (amiK '‘"^^”\h„'has had etperienee m 
part the social Motker is ^ „[ malmg a stud) 
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haviors Vew^ork 

Lee rSeCE'J”''"" 

•J Murnj and Dorns '! > 

Appleton Cennirj Crofo loe P 
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The school social worker, then, is basically a troubleshooter and 
expediter in cases involving individual children In practice, due to the 
fact that there are usuall) more problems than they can handle, local 
rules are set up hmiang their activioes to certain f}pes of cases or to a 
quota of cases from each school However, their help is wisely invoked 
w herev er senous ps) chological difliculaes are suspected * 

Specioi Teachers Avvarene^ of the importance of reading in our com- 
plicated culture has made the lack of appropriate progress m this skill a 
genuine concern of teachers \v ho have the mental hv giene point of view 
Of all the special services provnded m schools, an expert in reading is 
most readily available This person is one who has knowledge of the 
specific study of the causes of retardation and of wa^s of correcting the 
deficiency TTie following observations indicate something of the general 
nature of the work done bv remedial teachers 
Tests are given to determine whether the child is retarded in relation 
to his intellectual status or just m terms of average grade norms A child 
can read onU up to his mental age — and to ensure the greatest accuracy m 
assessment of intelligence, individual tests are administered Often tests, 
observations and teachers’ reports indicate that the first step is one of 
personal adjustment rather than direct attack on reading deficiency 
The remedial teacher must have a pupil load which enables him to do 
the work thoroughly, that is it is considered better to make two \ears of 
progress with thirty' pupils than to make one year of progress with fifty 
pupils Moreover, since the child himself is likely to feel discouraged and 
inferior because of his reading deficiency, it is important that work be 
thorough enough to avoid further failure Having to make soil another 
start tends to find the pupil incrcasmgU apprehensive and hesitant to try 
Hence, students should be selected in terms of their motivation to im- 
prove and in terms of their indicated potenoal 
The remedial teacher often helps parents and classroom teachers to 
understand the nature of the difiicultv This helps the child bv reducing 
unnecessary emotional tensions aroused by low reading achievement ® 
Further insight into the special knowledge required of remedial teach- 
ers and the nature of their work is provided for classroom teachers in a 
list of things parents should know 

1 Reading retardation is not necessanK due to a low level of intel- 
ligence Manv y oungsters at grade in other subjects are behind in reading 
There must be concern over causes since neurological damage to lan- 
guage centers of the brain, faulrv language development, or poor initial 
leaching mav be the root of the difficultv " 


*Fntz Rcdl and Uilliam ^ Wattenberg \tental Hygiene in Teachmg 2 d ed, 
Nc\^ Vork Harcourt Brace & World Inc^ 19>9 p 425 
T-W Dolch *50 T ou Are Going to Be a Remedial Teacher,” E/wen/jry £«2 
mo, J 5 12 18 , January, 1958 
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'' f OftcrSm “■ ['"a 

r.„!? »"= to success m remednl 

read ng Here experts arc needed because teachers succeeding uitb most 
pupils max become emotionallx imohed rhe failure of one pupil 
5 It must be rccognired that the school m only one possible factor 
tihich might cause failure Lad. of intellectual stimulation or reading 
matenal in the home or disdain for reading among ones peers must also 
DC consulcrcd 


<5 Ir IS possible ihar hasrc and overemphasis on reading due to emo 
tional turmoil mav aggrav ate the problem 
7 For reasons not n cc full^ understood bo^s fail in reading more often 
than girfs The chances that there exists a lemporanl^ slower develop 
mental rate for bo\s might he a factor in lessening pressure on bojs to 
achieve at norms for the vanous grades 
fi Since children are individuals and there arc man) different causes 
for reading difficulties retarded readers require the help of qualified diag 
nosrienns and technicians • 


It cm he seen chic in order co capiralitt on chc ramifications of the 
foregoing points the remedial teacher should desirabl) have speciafited 
training It t$ true that some get into the work because of their interest 
and teahration of the great need for such services Most however have 
prepared for their work b) having taken advanced work in remedial in 
stnicnon courses in child dcvelopmenr, psvcholog) of exceptional chil 
dren educational tests ind measurement diagnostic techniques and 
laboratni) \v ork in i ps) choeducational clmio 
Another rather common special leicher is the speech correciionist For 
such work special training is essential because some speech defects mi) 
become progrcssivelv worse if the teacher even with the best of mten 
lions uses incorrect approaches This however onl) makes it the more 
necessary that classroom teachers know something about what the cor 
rccfionist does 


“Well, to fell the truth I never kne« what the correctionist did with 
J«nmj He wenr out of the room twice a week for a half hour of 
speech bur J never heard about what he d 4 during the time Finally 
at the end of the ) ear I gor a report for his tumulame record B) that 
time It w as too lare for me to help him ** 


‘Mary H B Wollner VVTiat Panmts Should Know about the Retarded Reader ” 

Education 78 1+-21 September 1957 

’Charles Van Riper and Kathanne G Butler Speech m the Elementary Classroom 
Hew York Harper & Brothen 1955 p 148 
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The speech corrccuomst has had much \\ork in pS)cholog>, including 
such courses as Motivation, Abnomnl Ps)cholog\, Ps) chologica! Assess 
ment, and, of course has made a special stud) of speech itself— speech 
sounds t) pcs of defects and specific remedial procedures Ordmanl) he 
has done clmica! work, under supcnision uith children Disahiht). m 
verbal communication has such profound effects upon the pcrsonalit) of 
pupils and remedial work is such a complicated process that high sand- 
ards are set for such workers Those who achieve such standards arc pro- 
fessional!) certified b) the Amcncan Speech and Hcanng Association 
Speech defect is in large measure a svmptom of persistent cmononal 
turmoil The correctionisr therefore works m terms of building rapport 
and self-confidence Depending on the t\pc of difficult), there arc par- 
ticular exercises and regimes which ma\ be used For example, articula- 
tion difficulties call for emphasis on the pupil s need to listen attcntnciv 
Phonetic sounds are emphasized, the structure of words is studied group 
work IS utilized and dnll is m order In stuttering the first concern is 
that of achieving emotional balance The individual must come to ap- 
preciate his own worth pressure and embarrassment must be circum 
vented and hurty must be avoided Dcla)ed language has man) causes, 
therefore, first steps imtst include careful dugnostic analvsis and, then 
therapy w ill be vaned according to the findings 
Psychologists Formerly school ps)chologists were largcl) concerned 
with the administration and interpretation of tests, toda) this work is 
supplemented b) counseling pupils working with parents, providing 
therapies and helping teachers *nie psychologist’s training leads him to 
search for causes, the dues are drawn from tests, observations of the 
child talks with the child, conversations with parents, and reports from 
teachers His )ob is to interpret all the data he can obtain, not being con 
tent with a set of rrsr scores 

There is considerable variation m the functions of school ps\ cholog^ists 
depending on their traimng inclinations and w hat is expected of them by 
teachers and administrators In general though their role is that of assist 
mg school personnel to ennch the education and growth of all children. 
In addmon they are expected to perform the following specific func 
oons (I) Evaluate and interpret the intellectual, emooonal, and soaal 
development of pupils (2) identify exceptional children and help plan 
appropriate educational and social experiences for them (3) develop 
ways to facilitate the learning and adjustment of pupils, (4) conduct re 
search and use research findings to solve problems and (5) diagnose edu 
cational and personal disabibnes m order to collaborate m planning pro- 
grams of reeducation * 

Nomu E Cotts {ed ) School Psycbologtiti at Mtd~century W ashington Amer 
lean Psychological Assocution loc„ 1955 pp 10-31 
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The nature of help u hich the teacher ma) expect and of the semccs a 
child might receive is reflected in the training of school psychologists 
While there is no nationwide requirement of these workers nwnv of 
them have a background including courses in some of the following areas 
educational and ps) chological diagnosis djnamics of individual develop 
ment group and interpersonal relationships research methods psvcho 
logical stansucs cxpcnmenul p^cholog) learning thcot) and per 
sonahty theory Some have had only two years of graduate work whde 
others have had as much as four— including a pcnod of internship In the 
latter case the doctorate degree m education or psjchologv has been 


'“rhe question is frequentl) asled by teechers Hon do I 

special help should be sought^ It ssoold be b^hli ' , 

til e ansu er could be raven but it is not easy Harry N Rii Im states that 

as simple ^d j,' 
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•Traehris in 

Remmers and others (eds.) 

& Brothers. 195 p 416 
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Sometimes the rcmcdnl ipproach suggested by the ps)cbolopst is 
simply one of modification of the school prograni—in contrast to therapy 
for the child or his parents Rcsismn of the program of studies by the 
classroom teacher, obtaining the services of a tutor, referral to a teacher 
of remedial reading or arithmetic, or capitil)7mg on the resources of the 
school (facilities such as shop, art room, or library ) arc all possibilities 
Conducting ease conferences is a significant part of the psychologists 
work, he calls together all those who arc invohed in the ease, approaclics 
are suggested, and plans are formulated One important aspect of the ease 
conference is that it becomes a wide avenue of learning — especially' for 
classroom teachers 

The importance of the teachers’ knowing something of the nature and 
difficulty of the psychologist’s viork is reflected in teachers’ remarks 
“Notiung happened," or ‘‘He’s back, but he is )ust the same as he alwajs 
was " The psychologist’s answer could be a rephrasing of the ph)Sici3n5 
remark, ‘We’re medical men, nor miracle men * 

The results of therapy will often not be reflected m immediate im- 
pro\ ement of the child s bchav lor It took him a long time to dev clop his 
abnormalities and it is reasonable to erpccc that it uill rake much time to 
outgrow them It is possible that the child has knowledge of appropriate 
behavior, but when returned to the classroom, he is unable to translate 
his knowledge into the behavior which he and others would approve If 
the classroom has contributed to the maladjustment and if the structure 
of the pupil teacher relationship remains the same, it becomes a formi- 
dable obstacle to the child s adjustment When teachers fail to understand 
the purposes and processes of therapy, tlierc is likely to be impatience 
with small gams in conduct It is desirable that formal recognition on re- 
turn to the class be avoided and that, at the same time, an effort be made 
by using praise and encouragement liberally to see that he participates 

Psychiatrists Psychiatrists arc specialists in the field of medicine whose 
concern is diagnosing understanding, and treating mental illnesses They 
have, in addition to their basic training as physicians, an additional year 
or two of study in mental and nervous disorders which arc complicated 
by psychological factors They use data from any sciences — genetics, 
physiology, neurology, biochemistry, anthropology, and psychology—^ 
diagnosing their patients ailments Because of the inclusive nature of their 
analysis and treatment, the psychiatrist frequently works as the head of 
a team which includes clinical psychologists psychiatric social workers, 
and play and occupational therapists Drugs, electric shock, and surgery 

“Katherine E D Evelyn Meeting Children t Emotional Needs, Englewood Cliffs. 
NJ Prentice Hall Inc 1957 pp 158-159 

"Palmer A Grater racihtarmg die Results of Therapy, The Elementary School 
Journal 58 166-169 December, 1957 
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may be employed uhen conditions warrant, the procedures used by 
dinical psychologists and psychoanalysts are also frequently used. Like 
the psychologists, the psychiatrists too may use projeeme techniques, 
pl^' analysis and therapy, imerviewmg, and counseling in both analysis 
and rrearmenr, mention of the v'anetj of approaches used by a pnchia 
tnsc should help the classroom teachers apprcaatc the improbabjlitv of 
their achieving umform success with problem pupils AJoreoier, dis- 
orders such as toxic psy choses, sy phitrac infection of the brain, and brain 
damage due to jn|ur}’ would not jield to the procedures used by teach- 
ers, school specialists, or psychologists Furthermore, any mental illness 
pnmanlv caused by organic factors is complicared by the patient’s and 
society’s reaction to the condition, and, conversely, disorders primarily 
of psychological origin may be manifested m organic (somatic) ab- 
normabry'. 


Thus, with the realizanon that psychological factors played an impor- 
tant rote m mental idnesses formerly considered as purely organic in 
nature, and conserselv that organic processes were of significance in 
many functional mental disorden formerly considered purely psycho- 
logical in narure, there ivas a fusion of organic and psj chologica) vieu- 
points into the hobsoc, or psychosomatic, approach ro bo(b mental 
illness and physical disease Uith this newer point of new. eiery 
physical and mental illness ui terms of diagnosis, understanding, and 
treatment, becomes both an organic, medical problem and a psycho- 
logical one “ 

Perhaps ic is m the realization that n is the whole person, linng m his 
particular community’ and cultural nubeu, who must be understood and 
treated that psj chiatnsts make their most significant contribution to men- 
tal health 


PROCEDURES USED BY SPECIALISTS 

Cois Studies When a child is referred to a ps, chologist or pst chumsr. 
It IS nccessirv- to roake a detailed malvsis of the background factors and 
present circumstances of the case ff data ate complete there is a greater 
chance that construeme solutions will be achic\cd Sometimes these data 
arc collected on forms (or penona) histotj blanU) and usualls include 
information relating to the following areas 

1. tetial data -Ais item still mclodc idetitifsanf charactemtics, nich 
as name, see. eeact age, address, grade m school, religion, ff « ' 
occupation, and education, mother's name, occupation and education, 
nanonahty, and the names and ages of brothers and sisters 
“James C Coleman, dfiieoua/ end dledroe Uf,, a.eas« S"" 

Foresman and Company. 1950, p 55 
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2 Abilities Included here will be mcntil-tcst data, results of tests of 
special abilities (art, music, mcchmiLs), fonnal observations such as the 
anecdotal record, and informal obsersations 

3 Educational backgrotmd It will be informative to know the age at 
which school was begun, schools attended, regularity of attendance, 
evaluations by previous teachers, former relationships with classmates, 
the pupil s present attitude toward school, and achievement-test data The 
latter are \ aluable for evaluating present status 

4 Home and neighborhood Pertinent data will ha\c reference to the 
chancteristics of the home the physical — spaciousness, conveniences, and 
cultural aspects (reading material, radio, play equipment), mental and 
ph^slcal health of parents, siblings, and relatives, whether or not the home 
is stable, and what is its characrenstic emotional rone Significant neigh- 
borhood Items are opportunities for play and recreation, financial and 
cultural aspects, and distance from and means of conveyance to school 

5 Health Comparative strength and vigor, physical handicaps, fre- 
quency of physical examinations, attitudes toward health and cleanliness, 
disfigurements (scars, birthmarks, odd features), operations and correc- 
tive therapy, and dental record are data which may signify the sources of 
difficult) 

6 Social adjustment Such things as friendships, loneliness, ability to 
cooperate, dishonest)’, selfishness, scnsioveness, resentfulness, and self- 
control are representative of the kind of entries that may prove of value 
Relauonships with peers, siblings, parents, and other adults may be noted 
m terms of the foregoing characteristics It is extremely important to 
record the individual’s personal reaction to his social contacts 

7 Interests Play and reading interests, vocational ambioons (or lack 
of them), hobbies, family and sibling interests which are en) 0 )ed m 
common, and interest in school activities are bkelv to be profitable en 
tries in the case history Anecdotal records are a valuable source of m 
formation Standardized interest blanks can serve as a starting point for 
a detailed analysis of special interests, but it must be remembered that in- 
terests change and grow — and test data should not be allowed to dis- 
courage explorauon of new areas 

8 Contacts •Lnth agencies If the child has been serviced b) any social 
agency, try to obtain the informaDon recorded and the recommendations 
made If the child has been in a juvenile court, give the date, charge, 
findings, and disposition of the case Unfortunately, there is no uniform 
dictate as to who is responsible for coordinating the use of data, but the 
specialist IS in an advantageous position for obtaimng such information 

9 Behavior Much of the above does concern the behavior of the in- 
dividual being studied, however, attention should be specifically directed 
to manifestations such as the following dreaminess, nervousness, bully- 
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ing, dependence, tantrums, persistence, moods midame, truthfulness, 
excuse malung, m ork habits, obedience, tact, humor, and the like 

10 The mdmdmV! reacttem All too often ignored in outlines for 
case studies is provision for getung at the indmduals feelings in con 
ncction with his situation It takes ume and careful listening Perhaps 
playing with a child, working with an adolescent in shop or laboratory 
Ll open the verbal gates Getung one to discuss the he " "'t™; 
the picture he has painted, or the figure he has molded > 

lead him to reveal lus feehngs But whatever the technique, the necessity 

rlJlle rentu'se summaty and — ndauon m r—d. 
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psLcholngists, social uorkcrs and teachers discim the ease Approaches 
arc suggested and contributing factors arc discussed Theory and cspcri- 
ence prosidc guides The conferences Imc ments beyond indnidual 
cases, inasmuch as all those \yho work arith the child iniolycd see not 
only uhar others arc doing and see the role of their ossn contributions 
but gam insights which place them in an adsaniagcous position for work- 
ing w ith other cases 

The Child Stud) Center of the PcnnsyKania Uospml m Philadelphia 
has clinics for children and adolescents Teachers n'Iio \tork with chil- 
dren in the classroom situation function side fi) side with specialists It is 
felt that a result of this teamwork is the prosiding of mental licalth edu- 
cation for professional and la) persons m the communit) Fsaluating tlic 
results Dr Nixon sa)s, ‘ We believe that the Center's activities in mental 
health education with its emphasis on reaching out to persons who work 
wath children has possibilities for indirect positive effects winch stagger 
the imagination ’ 

Play Therapy A tcchni<|ue much used with preschool and primary 
children to help them absorb and redirect their negative emotions is play 
therap) (see also the section on Developmental, Analv iical, and Thera 
peutic Values of Pla) m Chapter Id) It is a slow process mv olv mg a half- 
dozen to twenty or more sessions, in whicli the therapist tncs to reveal 
his faith, acceptance, and respect for the child in order to convince the 
subject that he is considered to be a worthv individual The atmosphere 
is one of permissiveness short of injuiy to other persons and wanton de- 
struction of property The thcnpisc avoids both approval and disapproval 
of the child s action and verbalizations during thcrapv, since the latter 
would inhibit the release of feelings and the former might«arrcsc progress, 
because the child might limit himself to actions and expressions which 
have earned him approval 

Typically the therapeutic process progresses through definite stages 
At first there is hesitanc) and doubt As he gams confidence that he will 
not be reprimanded, his feelings of hostility, fear, and anxiety are given 
generalized expression He will attack to)s mdiscnmmatcly and express 
hostihty to people in general Then the expressions are focused more 
sharply and superficial!) — toys substituted for parents and teachers w hom 
he dislikes are attacked and destroyed This victory ma) then lead him 
to attack the therapist or some other person, ph)sically or verball) , for 
example, one boy * accidentally shot the therapist with a dart gun, an- 
other kept poking and striking the therapist with a slender switch In the 
next stage the child is less consistently hostile and ambiv alence is revealed 
Attacks alternate with expressions of affection such as spanking and then 

“Norman Nixon A Child Gaidance Qmic Explores Ways to Prevenaon,” 
Children 4 9-14 January Februaij 1957 
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fecdms a doll baby Finally, ncgamc feelings begin to dimmish and there 
IS a more consistent display of posime feelings sibich are m aaeotd «ith 
reality It should be noted that “the therapeutic process does not auto- 
tnancallv occur in a plav situation It becomes possible m a thcrapeunc 

'Tc:nt1eTn““or;^.ngS^^^^ 

i:rge°:f%?e^r;p;?r;d3mvat.^^^^ 

folloumg episode may ^ *" ^ oJl, a four-year old 

pressed and therapy is faciliBK p„lied and tuisted her 

who suffered stomach pains g qi„| looUd like a stepsister 

hair so violently that she was ,,c„- 

whom the mother hated Carols m . n^jnj.acd in a scsen- 

fifth play session MTTH carol 

;«Ue1f.d on1hit'to«^ - "" 

T Four years ago a rock fell in It’ ^ ^ ^ 

C (Wayt « l'« ^|,™s'!hfa> v" s'houW be She used 

around and has a lot ot tun 
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T She didnt want her bouse attached to theirs 

C So she moved it down to California and the) didn t like it Uut she 
loved It. And thev didn t like it 
T So she moved avvav 

C And she brought water for her house A little water \v atcr m a 
tub for her house All around the house water, ^>.3tcr, water And 
her house is bigger And her house is bigger and bigger and bigger 
Finally she wanted it hooked on again So you know what she did 
She moved again and hooked hers on So they were glad And their 
family wasn’t happ) Before, they were happ) and she wasn t happ) 

So what’s the difference’ 

T She s happy now, and they aren t 

C So she crashed her house down again and made another one If they 
wanted to hook on she didn t mind 
T She w ould let them hook on hm’ 

C Only how could they hook on, the w ay they had built it * 

At the end of the twenty first session Carol s mother felt that Carol was 
much changed She was helpful got along with others better, talked in a 
more mature manner and prayed that there should be no more trouble 
between her mommv and diddv The ease and the therapeutic process 
demonstrates what all parents and teachers should know When a child is 
most unlov cly , he js most in need of love 
Protective Techniques There arc a number of approaches to both analy- 
sis and therapy which are grouped under the heading of projcciivc tech 
niques In general, a projective technique involves a situation where an 
amorphous or neutral situanon is given meaning by the subject For ex 
ample, the Rorschach blots are blobs of ink of symmetrical patterns 
Since the blobs arc actually without definite form what the individual 
reports seeing m the blot is what his view of the blot puts there — it is a 
projection of himself What he secs there is what his background, rather 
than the present situation, leads him to see In the Murray Apperception 
Test, pictures arc presented which might mean many things What the 
subject describes as being seen is a projection of his own personality In 
the Sentence Completion Test the subject is given a few words and told 
to complete a sentence from the key words In the Sfor\ Completion 
Test, he is given the first few lines of a story and then is asked to com 
plete the story 

The projective techniques supplement the prev lously mennoned sources 
of information as aids to understanding the morivarions of the subject. 
One of the advantages of projective techniques is in fact that they re 
quire the support of a many sided study of the individual before the find 
mgs can be used with confidence These approaches may serve as therapy-— 
telling vv bat one sees how one feeb how a story ends, making dolb do 

'*lbid pp 89-90 
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certain things, and freedom to phj as one wishes provide some release 
from tensions and render the subject more amenable to other forms ol 
psychological treatment , 

Th.rapLi.c Counseling Tht t)pe of coanseling most familiar to tcach- 
ors IS vocational and academic counseling vs ith some emphasis on persona 
counsel, no The specahst, too, mav do some of h,s vsork ■" »ll 'hese 
areas buf the emphasis is upon personal adjusTment It is realized 
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cumstances ’• These observations might lie summarired by saying that the 
aim IS to bring about enlightened self-understanding and objectnc ap- 
praisal of the evtcrnal situation Help must be given the client to commit 
himself to a set of values Thus, counseling is basically the busmess ot 
cultivating confident human beings” 

Therapeuhe Counseling Nondirective There arc many authorities vho 
feel that the type of counseling described 'ibo\c limits the indi\iduals 
ch^^ces for becoming independent and sclf-dirccnng It is believed that 
advice and suggestions pointing to changes in one’s behavior, or life stvle, 
may threaten the individuals ego These people feel tint, instead of the 
counselor centered orientation, the emphasis should be on client centered 
counseling The basic tlieory is that each person (particularlv adolescents 
and adults) has within himself, given a suitable opportunity, the potential- 
ities for resolving his own difficulties This approach is known as nondi- 
rective counseling, in which the therapist is a sympathetic listener He 
tries to show his concern, friendliness, and acceptance to the client He 
avoids showing shock when intimacies or misdeeds arc recounted He 
does, however show that some things arc more important than others 
by saying ‘ uhuh” m difTcrenr tones, or if the response at certain points is 
irrelevant, bv remaining silent The therapist may repeat a statement m a 
questioning cone to show that it confiiccs with something said earlier or 
to get the individual to explain it further The thinking required in ampli- 
fying or restating the item is one factor in helping the client to straighten 
out his confusion 

Some people feel that nondirective counseling is too slow a process 
Many clients do not have the resources, even with encouragement, to 
achieve the necessary insights incident to n resolution of the difficulty 
They object to the passive role of the counselor who takes little part 
other than listening "A counselor may take a directive role without nec 
essanly taking on the characteristics of a mother hen A review of case 
notes of certain non directive counseling interviews gives one the helpless 
impression of being cast adrift m a sea of words, vvi^ no land in sight’ 

The proponents of nondirective counseling answer such cnticism by 
saying that any counseling, if thorough, is necessarily slow They point 
out that the ultimate outcome of successful counseling is that of making 
the individual sufficiently understanding and resourceful that he has the 
strength to resolve his difficulties himself, rather than to depend on others 

“John DolUrd and Neal E Miller Personality and Psychotherapy, New YoA 
McGraw Hill Boole Company Inc J950 p 389 

”E G Williamson Counseling m Developing Self confidence Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, 34 398-404 March 1956 

“H T Morse m Melvenc D Hardee (ed) Counseling and Guidance m General 
Education Ncw\ork Harcoun Brace & World Inc, 1955 p 16 
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Actually, as one studies the theories and methods of both kinds of 
cotnselmff it appears that the differences, in many cases are small, the 

dred oLome^- the same in both Xn"dic:tes 't 
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Group therapy is much used with joung children in a recrea^n 
setting The major requirements are space and competent direcnon T he 
free acnvity given to predelinquents has made possible status- and ego- 
developing experiences, which enable them to cast aside tbe status- 
gaining tecbmques, which are used in gangs In Los Angeles where well- 
planned and well staffed group activities have been provided, it has been 
found that vandalism and dehnquency are surprisingly low for an area 
such as that in w hich the recreanon center is located " 

Psychodrama and Sociodraraa The technique of psychodrama has been 
used in clinics as well as in classrooms “ Its essence is suggested in the 
word Itself psycho, having to do with the mind and drama, meaning 
action or play 

It IS reall) mind in action In a \i ay we can say that a psj chodramaac 
session is like life in its highest potential. Life, as you are living it, wnth 
the one difference that all the inner forces that you have are commg out. 
The psychodrama is, therefore, a vehicle by means of which life is 
lived under the most favorable and most intensive kind of circumstances 

Psychodrama is designed to help individuals get a better perspeeme 
on their problems by acting out their feelings, then, perhaps, by assuming 
another role, they attempt to portray the effects of these feelings on 
others Acting out these feelings puts them m a different light The client 
sees that other persons may be kindly, sympatheac, and understanding 
Alorcovcr, he discerns the interest and concern of others m stressful situs 
tions The release obtained from the verbalization and activity is another 
factor in dealing w ith tensions 

The adv antages of role play mg are that an mdiv idual can reassess his 
problems by enacting them in a neutral siruanon, the therapy^ is earned 
out m a social setting such that commumcation is facilitated The re- 
sponses arc such that individuals come to feel that they are not alone in 
their problems Role playing has been successfully used in homes for 
juvenile delinquents, child guidance dimes, and m courts of domestic 
relations 

Medical Therapies Psychological approaches are not the only ones 
which have resulted in improved adjustment Endocrinology has for * 
long lime resulted in the cure of specific mental and emouonal disturb- 

"Warters, op cit^ p 369 

" For the use of psj chodrama as a classroom technique, see “RoJe-playing m the 
aassroom,” m H H Uemmers and others (eds ), Grcnctfc, Teaching and Learning 
NewTork Harper Jt Brothers 1957 pp 236-.H’ 

“J L Moreno "The F^chodranu " in Johnson E, Fairchfld (ed ), Pertonal 
Froblems and Ptyckologtcal Fronners, New \ork Sheridan House, 1957, p 281 
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anccs nccrric shock and insulin shock therapj has been used successful!) 
to effect cures m certain tjpes of mental illness Ps)chosntgery in which 
fibre tracts of the prefrontal lobes are sesered is used as a last resort 
technique Ilesitancs in its use is due to the irresersible nature of these 
operations,” Chlorproniazine and resetpine have ’I™ ' 

recent yearn due to their power to quiet or tranquilize J™*ed ^ 
assaultive patients Psychiatrists are hesitant to '''f ^ 5“'^''“^ 
peutic yalSe of these drugs and the — s -s tta rtej do ™t tmre 
but do render the pnticnt more suscepi 


republe to psychological treatment 


TEACHERS AND SPECIALISTS 
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They wiW better know, if they are dealing with specialists, when they 
need special help Clues are also provided when the youngster does not 
respond to particular therapies Another advantage of knowing how spe- 
cialists work IS that teachers will better know the kinds of information 
(listed above) vhich will be most helpful Finally, the teacher, as was 
previously menuoned, can contribute to the continued development of 
the child on return from therapy only when he knows what the aims and 
methods of the therapist are 


SUMMARY 

The heavy task of aiding those young people who deviate widely from 
the norm must be a cooperative endeavor involving the teacher, the spe- 
cialist within the school, and often, the experts who work privately or 
in agencies outside the school Even m simple cases, the welfare of chil- 
dren can best be served by teamwork between parents, teachers, and 
community workers Understanding the nature of families and communi- 
ties helps both teachers and specialists to play a more sympathenc and 
cffectiv e role m mental hvgiene 

Counselors, using both directive and nondirective methods, work to 
understand children’s problems, help them clarify goals, indicate to clients 
the progress being made, and, in so doing, act as understanding, respectful, 
and accepang friends A psychologist has several tasks He is a con- 
sultant for teachers, works with parents, makes analytic measurements for 
himself and other specialists, and conducts therapeutic processes Visiting 
teachers may execute the double task of advising teachers and of helping 
all concerned to appreciate the part which families and community en- 
virons play m molding pupil behavior Remedial teachers advise their pro- 
fessional covvorkers and help pupils to overcome specific individual 
deficiencies 

Ps) chologists and ps\ chtatnsts work m a vanet) of wavs TypJcalK' 
they begin with a case stud}, assembling data from a vaney of sources 
and on manj items which may prove pertinent Case conferences involv- 
ing all those who have knowledge about the child concerned are common 
Pla} thcrapv is a much used technique wnth children Directive and non- 
directive counseling are used with more mature persons, who have ex- 
pcncncc enough to understand or, through self-knowledge, to come to 
understand their own problems Group ps) chothcrapv has the double 
advantage of saving time and capitalizing on group processes Role pl^)’" 
ing has been found to he helpful to man} persons in getting them to 
achieve new perspective on their problems Add medical therapies to the 
list of techniques and it can be seen that the cooperanve work of man} 
specialists IS needed in a comprehensive mental hygiene program 
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STUDY AND DISCUSSION EXERCISES 

T""/' *' ■'J “ remriMl-radine ttjchn 

before «ork mdiwdualehJdrensboiiWbcnjtiated’ 

3 Prepare a concise summai> of the characteristics and methods tou 
oclie% c are most s ira] ro a superior counselmg sifuacon 

4 Can i-ou thml of nnv %vay in nlncli group pnchotherjpy might be 

simulated m the clitsroom! la 5 

5 IVIiar do )ou consider ro be the ideal rclarmnstup between teachers and 
specialists^ Wh\ arc the relationships sometimes not ideaP 
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LIMITATIONS AND PRECAUTIONS 
REGARDING MENTAL HYGIENE 


New discoveries and insights will add to man’s potentiality for develop- 
ment, but It IS unlikely that all the secrets of successful living will ever 
be dlSco^ ered The key to perfect mental health is probably as elusive as 
the Fountain of Youth or the Pot of Gold at the foot of the rainbow 
There is, however, substantial basis for hope that ways to better mental 
health can be attained Now that much attention is being given to mental 
health, It IS possible that progress, already granfying m the past fifty 
years, will be more rapid The theories and beliefs upon which we 
operate today will be refined — ^somc of them will be discarded and new 
emphases will be added to others In the meantime, it should be profitable 
to look at some of the factors which warn against going to extremes m 
accepting certain aspects of the mental hygiene viewpoint 

THE NEED FOR A BALANCED VIEW 

h Most Children Are Nonnal''^he \cr y definit ion of nonnal in dicates that 
1/ deu-uions arc the exceptional thing Teachers must then remember that 
many of the case studies m mental hygiene treatises deal with only a 
small proportion of the population We have been concerned, for the 
most part, with the one m the sutement “One out of every nsenty of 
us IS, has been, or will be m an institution for mental illness” Lest we 
dcselop an unbalanced view, it will be well, periodically, to reflect on 
the fact that there arc nineteen out of the twenty who are in reasonably 
good mental health Onl) by bcanng in mmd that there arc many well- 
adjusted persons in both the school and the larger social environment 
can we maintain the pcrspccmc that is conducive to personal mental 
health Most children are normal 


398 
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One mentally unhealthy person docs not make a neurotic socict) One 
syniptoln does not make a mentallj sick person Even persons who are 
knosvn to be m good physical health may has c an occasional headache, 
suffer a sprain from time to cmc. or now and then ha\e trouble sleeping 
soundly Anyone working m the field of human relationship as do 
teachers, must realize that it takes a whole bundle of traits to make up the 
total personality and one error in conduct one objectionable trait docs 
not make a maladjusted child Of the fortv million students enrolled m 
schools end colleges today many «.ll be dtscoorteous tn 1 engaj m 
disapproted seenal actn.nes ».ll steal Imt S"’" 
considct nottnal adults Some t>.ll > otse 

some failures as we for a balanced mcw 

Diseardcd Theories Moy Be Proved Vohd 

of the theories of mental hygiene -j. hthef that children 

of our older theories mp again « popular m our gnnd 

should be lo\cd, cuddled an ’ sat, mg the child s 

mothers’ day In the fX that spoiling the child could be 

physical needs was suffiacnc It he cried b\ p'ing him no 
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sympathy when he got humped and by 
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cal needs It has even „ ^, 5 , fc^^ hour. » a factor m 

patting that an tcspintors s^stems to functioning 

getting his gastromtcsanal ana ^ 

properly* of deahne out ^omc well deserve 

^ firm hand which requisite to intclliticnt parent- 

punishment svas „„ .hat^nishmcnt should be stnab 

Lod Later, the popfHr 1„ souste for the 

atoidcd and that accepted or rejeetd 

cTSd. NeitfiiF theory has ' ^,„cdly dm.tting that, qmte 

EoSls on child derclopmcnt a t hamt-in « ) 

concenablv , punishment nu) " „„cqu,> 

be of real benefit Ce^'"'' • ” teachers encounter in the comple 
the mans problems thar p Ntn 'e'l- tlcfln- Hid 
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30b of providing the most beneficent influences for harmonious child 

development „ 

This does not imply that no guidance is afforded by the experts 
There seems to be little doubt that we are making progress But past 
experience indicates, both m child raising and m formal education, that 
the reacuon to a parucular theory (which has come to seem erroneous) 
IS often so violent that the ‘ swing of the pendulum” carries us into an- 
other extreme, almost as reprehensible as the original misinterpretation 
It would seem reasonable to go on record for one theory, 1 e , that out 
new programs will continue to emphasize the need for attention to mdi 
vidual differences In short, together with the sound advice offered by 
“experts,” there must be some common sense contributed by the daily 
practitioner 

Bolh HeredUy ond Environment Shape Personality A balanced view of 
the interacting influences of both heredity and environment is funda 
mental Since it is the environment which we, as teachers, can modify, 
we cannot afford to lose faith in its stimulating and limiting values All 
that we can do for children lies in the area of shaping their surrounding 
circumstances At the same time, it is vital to remember that heredity 
secs limits for development If this fact is not recognized, there is the 
possib)ljt\ and the likelihood of losing hope regarding our effecDveness 
Some of the best efforts of teachers come to naught As a matter of fact, 
the changes might have proved to be very wise ones, had not the scope 
of their effectiveness been so markedly bmited by the restricoons im- 
posed b) hereditary capacity 

If an extreme view of the relative importance of either heredity or en- 
vironment is accepted, there is a likelihood that the child will be harmed 
On the one hand, an extreme environmentalist might tell a child the 
ghastU untruth, “You can do anything you want to, if you just work 
bird enough ’ Such a statement is more than a falsehood It is an 
ulnmatclj destructive belief There are people who will tiever run 100 
\ards in ten seconds, who — no matter how much thev practice — vvill 
never play like Artur Rubinstein or Fntz Krcisler, who could not pass 
the courses in a traditional college no matter how many years the) 
might stud\ Ilcrcdit) sets limits which may not be transcended, no 
matter liow favorable the environment One of the virtues of present day 
schools is that there is less emphasis on making everyone do the same 
thing at the same time and at the same pace 
The extreme hcreditanan makes just as great an error as the uny iclding 
environmentalist He may mouth the cliches ‘You can’t keep a good 
man down and “Genius will out’ There is no way of knowing how 
many good men have been kept down Certainly, there is evidence that 
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arhnil ‘"S*' =™ugh to indicate marked sypcnonri 

actually achieve the compcicncc that results in uhat «e call gemus The 
teacher who looks at the rest score of a youngster finds it low. and then 
asserts that he will be unable to teach him anything is leaning tow-ard an 
extreme hereditanan mcw The pracocal danger of this mcw k that the 
hcreditanan feels that there is no hope for the person with limited pits 
and that no particular sQmulatmn need lie provided for the gifted 
individual w hose success is thought to be incvntabic 
A balanced view of this controvers> b) the teacher means that he will 
take everv child where he is with regard to his unknown hcreditat) 
make up and wall do as much as be can for Jum For the slow learner, 
this would mean the exercise of patience m evaluanng smill amounts of 
progress, for the child with greater potcntiaf it would mean the provision 
of as much stimulation as possible in the form of extra studv additional 
projects and a great \anec) of activities It would mean for either 
child, w arching ro see that sy mptoms of nen ousness do not appear— 
nail bmng restlessness— as the result of whir for h/in is coo much 
stimulation The balanced view calls for maintaining constant hope for 
dev elopmcrtC no matter how hale there « « ith w hich to w ork 


As in other organisms human divemn is parti) genrncall) and 
partlv envifonmentall) conditioned However human environments arc 
determined chiefly by the culrural tradition rransmittcd by mstrunion 
and learning nor b) ph)sjeal and biooc factors as in other organisms. 
There is no sharp eleaiage bemeen human hcrrdii) and human environ 
ment genes do not transmit ari) unit characters,'* ciiher phjmeal or 
psychological or cultural the genes determine joint!) viith tftc ennron 
ment the path which the development of a person will follow ’ 


The idea that environment plays rhe important role m pcrsonalifv 
structuring is ilso supported in the following 

Because of mans greater learning powers organic heredirv as such has 
smaller effects upon his behavior than ir does in lovier aoi/nals. This is 
perhaps cquall) significantlv stated the other « ay round because organic 
hcrcditv pbvssosmallafofemmanssoCTaldevciopmenr wliarhcJeams 
through tlic socialiaanon process pfavs a vawK more important part 
in his development than it does in nonhonian anmuls.' 


Emironirent Joes shape the pcisomhn but it is imll s romntataij 
isctor Other fictors sihich must lx cunsiJercii result from the inicnie- 


'Tlwote,«. Dol,tt..ii.ls -luiJe lluij™ J" 

■omer, cl Kcc-.kJse m ilxScJr of V,r Sw loll 
i 17-18 

‘ Montagu c{< ctr^ pp 


Jvnn Mliite Jr (H) 
Harper A Brothtn. 
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job of providing the most beneficent influences for harmonious child 

development t_ »t »> 

This does nor imply that no guidance is afforded by the experts 
There seems to be little doubt that ^vc are making progress But p^t 
expenence indicates, both m child raising and m formal educanon, that 
the reaction to a parucular theory (which has come to seem erroneous) 
IS often 50 uolenr rhat the “swing of the pendulum’ carries us into an 
other extreme, almost as reprehensible as the original misinterpretation 
It would seem reasonable to go on record for one theory, i e , that our 
new programs will continue to emphasize the need for attention to indi 
\idu 3 l differences In short, together with the sound advice offered by 
“experts,’ there must be some common sense contributed by the daily 
practitioner 

Both Heredity and Environment Shape Personality A balanced view of 
the intcracang influences of both heredity and environment is funda 
mental Since it is the environment which we, as teachers, can modify^ 
we cannot afford to lose faith in its stimulating and limiting values All 
that wc can do for children lies in the area of shaping their surrounding 
circumstances At the same time, it is vital to remember rhat heredity 
sets limits for development If this fact is not recognized, there is the 
possibilitv and the likelihood of losing hope regarding our effectiveness 
Some of the best efforts of teachers come to naught As a matter of fact, 
the changes might have proved to be vety wise ones, had not the scope 
of their effectiveness been so markedly limited by the restrictions im 
posed b) hereditary capacity 

If an extreme view of the relative importance of either heredity or cn 
vironmeni is accepted, there is a hkehhodd that the child will be harmed 
On the one hand an extreme environmentalist might tell a child the 
ghastiv untruth ‘You can do an) thing you want to, if you )usr work 
hard enough Such a statement is more than a falsehood It is an 
ulnmntelv destructive belief There are people who will never run 100 
vards m ten seconds who — no matter how much the\ practice — wdl 
never pla) like Artur Rubinstein or Fntz Kreisler, who could not pass 
the courses in a traditional college no matter how man) ) cars the) 
might stud) Hcrcdit) sets limits which ma) not be transcended, no 
matter how favorable the environment One of the virtues of present da) 
schools IS that there is less emphasis on making ever) one do the same 
thing at the same time and at the same pace 
The extreme hcrcditanan makes just as great an error as the un)iclding 
environmentalist. He ma) mouth the cliches “\ou can’t keep a good 
man down’ and ‘Genius wiH out There is no wav of knowing how 
manv good men have been kept down Certainly, there is evidence that 
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to an adored parent, while another teacher ts such an antithesis to his 
parents that rapport is difficult or imposablc Conversely, the fault may 
be with the teacher Perhaps subconsaotisly he sees in the child such a 
contrast to his ideal of w hit a child ought to be that it is difficult for him 

to m\c a warm acceptance , . , r, .t, 

A balanced ucav, therefore, m.U accept the idea that failure u th tome 
children is pardonable but that success with some is necessary Of couRc 
•■the old coUege tty ’ should he manifested m every 

should he devised: and new Perta ^ 

teachers however, might succeed where you have failed P™aps v 
mav Im e pav ed the wty for their success « .thout y our Knowing it Out- 
sTd the sXol there are'miluences vvhieh I 

where the school as a whole rbt'erjve^ 

\Vhen themselles when errors have 

Itrc— d,Tnd".^W ne,.^^^ credi? nor blame when .he occasion 

"r„rmpcrnry Beliefs May Be .lindens We -uld 

scientific knowledge his , orevious eeneraaons felt that their 

fallacious beliefs Surelv, schol P 

insights were such that chances learning process theories 

thafvtews of mental h> subject fo being earned to 
of education, and methods vievv, arc due to too much 

extremes Errors, VrttSfoh .s repodn^^ The latter may be 

stress on rhe teplacemenr " f “ nment and data from con 

true Contemporary ' ,„,„,o,?and astute guesses, are how 

trolled observation rather than on mu 

ev er, mote than sw mgs of the pen tentanveness ‘S 

Evidence can be found to supj»^n«^ ^^^^ ,h „„gh 

sary The belief that f”"™' t jicarded has been accepted by 
strenuous mental exercise) 5,alw arts who feel that there ma) 

most psychologists \ct there are a fev „„ immediate 

practical result aside from coddled and spoiled j 

!hat a child should be ler was almost completely repta^ 

should learn to absorb „rotecnon are vital P""* 

by the idea that love, f ?„dicat.ona of 

able environment To*\‘;;’L;tdd "Ot be ovetptotected that the, 

Watsoman theory— that chil , |cam to meet difficulties 

need to encounter conflict ^“Lemporaty idea - f 
It IS difficult to say ,« what the any 

of thumb sucking is One ca 
following beliefs 
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fon between the orgen™ wtth '-T"’ ,^1 
teted such components ns metabohsm, ^ 

to succeed, and, of course, the mental capacity of the mdividu ' 

The Innuance of Early Childhood Typical of ^e many st^^en 
gardmg the great importance of early childhood experi 
following 

Childhood experiences and the memory of these 7=™"^ “ 
tears go by leave an mdehble impression on the 
The child whose childhood has been happy has an 
outlook on hfe from that of the child whose early years have been 
marked by constant fricnon, sadness, and emotional tension 
memoncs of those unhappy experiences will never be complete y 
gotten, nor will the effect on his personality ever be ennrely eraoi 
cated ' 


While the statement is accurate, the reader must be careM to ' 
tenuon to all parts of it, i e , “never be completely forgotten and 
entirely eradicated ” In short, the early childhood experiences 
not finally and irrevocably shape the adult personality General 
may be established Bases are laid for later growth But the persona ty» 
the individual, is growing in some direction during the enare life span 
Many authonties believe that some neuroiicism in o\ir society is due 
the anxiety and hurry of American mothers to toilet train ^ 

Tlic proddings, promptings, and pressures to which the baby is sub)ccte 
m the attempt to tram him early is thought to bring about a state of ten 
Sion that persists throughout life Under the impact of this view, con 
temporary approaches to toilet training are changing Today the a vie 
is to uait until the child can talk a little and until there is some assurance 
that he can understand what is wanted Furthermore, it is felt that more 
important than the time and the technique of training is the over-a 
emotional atmosphere of love, acceptance, and admiration, which wi 
more than compensate for errors in child rearing tactics . 

The entire hope of education and the development of better menta 
health rests on the assumption that growth is continuous That teachers 
do not Ignore early childhood influences is revealed m their efforts to get 
information about prior experiences This knowledge is used, by the wise 
teacher, as a step in formulating plans for the future 
Teachers Need Not Succeed with All Children There is need for a ba 
anced view as to how much can be accomplished with each child It is 
possible, and probable, that'oen the best of teachers will fail with some 
children It maj be tbit a cl^ ^rcadil) finds in one teacher a similarity 

*EIaabcth B Ilurlock Child Dns^^pmeni, 3d cd,. New \ork McGraw 
Book Compin), Inc, I9J6 p 554 \ 
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to an adored parent, whde another teacher is such an antithrais to his 
patents that rapport is difficult or impossible Conveisely, the fault ma). 
be with the teacher Perhaps subconseiousl) he sees in the child such a 
contrast to his ideal of tihat a child ought to be that it is difficult for him 

to PI' e a arm acceptance , , , u 

A balanced view, therefore, wiU accept the idea that failure " “m' 

children is pardonable but that success tnth some is necessary Of course 
“the old college try" should he manifested m every 

should be devised and netv PeXos tou 

y^ut your Irnouing K Our 

ITdTrsXo, there are^nduenceswbichm^^^^ 

where the school as a "hole h obiectn c— giving them 

When themselles uhen errors haie 

b^ c:"rnd":t ng neiffier credit nor blame when the occasion 

''“SlpototyBehefsbloyB.^ 

scientific knowledge has . orevious generanons felt that their 

fallacious beliefs Surely, sc , f fen Many people thml. 

insights were such that "[rJ^Hearning pmiess theories 

that view s of mental hy gi ^ earned to 

of education and methods of chuu rw ^ee to too much 

esiremes Errors '''''''°'%“.“ nhch is repudiated The latter may be 
stress on the replacement “f “ 'enment and data from con 

true. Contemporary « guesses am how 

trolled observation rather tnan w 

escr, more than savings of P'" “ ,|,e „onon that tentatneness '! neces 

Evidence can be found to sopprt e,,„g tbe mmd throu h 

sary The belief that ‘'y Warded has been accepted b 

stmnnous mental stalwans who feel that there may 

most psychologists " „l acnvtty which has no immediate 

a"dl b^eUue m ^e ” nwq mvo^=d J”"" = 1'^”““'!^^ Am 

pracncal result aside from ^ cuddled and spoiled— and thtK 

Aat a child "Jdifficolniu was almost complcteh replace 

should leam to absorb >“S ° “ j „„caoo are vital parts of a faint 

It IS diffieiilt to sai ena adherents to almost any nf 

„f thumb sucling is O"' 
following beliefs 
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« suck,ng should bo finuly pro- Tire hab.r should be 

thLb or elbow environment should be supphc 

The habit results in deformitj of It will not affect the growth of teeth 
7ee h and ,rs and makes the child and ,aws. since it takes tremen ou 
more liable to disease and continuous pressure to alter 

moth and ia\v formation 


It IS caused by the child s not ex* 
ercismg his sucking “insonct” suffi- 
ciently— his milk IS obtamed too 
easily 

Steps should he taken to eliminate the 
habit, since the longer it continues, 
the harder it will be to break 


It IS caused b\ the child’s having to 
work long at sucking and b\ the 
child’s associating satisfaction and 
comfort with sucking— his milk 
should come more easily 

Let the child alone, for the natural 
growth process results m abandon- 
ment of thumb sucking 


Let him know vou disapprove Forget about it, since calling attention 

to it m any way only intensifies tnc 
habit 


And w ith this we come to a truth in mental hygiene, “Problems are 
frequently not so senous as the atotude that is taken toward them ’ Per" 
haps It IS parental anxiety that is the real problem Whatever conclusion 
one draws, using thumb sucking as an example, it seems clear that there 
IS a possibility that contemporary beliefs may be found to be fallacious 
Mach the same dilemma exists in education Contemporary articles 
debate the issues Place more stress on the academic and forget this life 
adjustment education, children’s interests are a poor guide to the selectton 
of curncular content, if the pupil can’t keep up with the class, find some 
place other than the school for him, cut out the frills — art, music, drama 
— and get down to the hard facts of mathematics, science, and language 
However, we can be sure that whatever conclusions are drawn from these 
issues will have undergone further refinement twenty years hence 

Much Concern about Mental Hygiene Is Dangerous Teachers studying 
mental hygiene may be ovenmpressed and, as a result, think they find m 
the pupils overwhelming evidence of maladjustment There is a danger m 
too much introspection, there is danger of hasty analysis which proceeds 
on the basis of insufficient background study The study of mental hygiene 

*H G Rickover, ‘The World of the Uneducated” The Saturday Eienmg Post, 
2}2{22) 19fT, Nov 28 19S9 
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muse be approached uith a firm intention that no one idea shall be cm- 
pliasized to the exclusion of related factors and contrasting ideas 

One of the explanations for the present high incidence of mental dis 
order in our society is that people ha\e too much time for introspection 
This situation is reflected in the following 

What of the Amencan houseuifc’ Blessed with labor saving devices 
m quantities envied b\ her sisters abroad, she suffers least from over- 
work Yet. commented the U S report ‘neurosis is common in the 
housewife." though not necessanl) any more so than the «« ^f the 
popuhfon And dtspne »11 htr gadgets she often comph.n, of f.ngue 

of, the language of the times as a neuroses neurosis , that ,s 
problem of ■"'"'“I h'" £ question Mould seem to be 

jSi'Si' rsi-r.;'. — -- *• -i™- •' 

thoughts about mental health 

IJNPROVED BELIEFS 

,t Mould be the parr of "-“^eri'n 'tte sr rt at 
,n the realm of P») 11*1, data lie l"o»n In this section i 
incontestable ansMcts or t t “ , to show \sh) precaution 

number of beliefs still be „ of cmtmg the impression ilur 

IS needed There is no mtennom h" ^ others that might be 
the beliefs meuDOned are more queso 

named , , a^mIK there is no precise or even ap 

There Is a Norm for C®ndo« _ormal There arc ‘normal heig ' 
proximate, definition that there is no cstablishc no 

weight tables, but careful s^bolaR rded not in 

formdtrtduaft Each person ■"« f„tmannn A child desiati g 

bur m terms of bodj jructu e nd^ organira ion 1^ 

10 pounds from the table mas. tif, but. csen sthen 

quire normal Normal mrelhgence ts ^ 

.■■Q„e.nsv,thrUtF.»"Pa-^£^"fp;L^.-WO 
‘ Robert Goughian “How ro 
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Lv.LhL„ PS B5 to 

that other factors, such as dnve, y. J’, difficultv in cstab- 

fr " ' 

demands \ arv from place to place and from time to time „,i»rlv 

Normals of behavior, from the mental hygiene '‘"JP"™’ ** ” 
nernlexinff In fact, “any behavior ma) become a problem if it ^ega 
^n?Sated as such by the adult to\vhose care and training the ch id 
happens to be entrusted "= Thus, whispering may be “ 
problem to some teachers, although to others it is a normal 
Lofteu of interest in class acavmes Thumb sucking it has seen 
regarded by some as a bad habit or symptom of difficulty, 'ehde othe« 
regard it as a normal phase of growing Masturbation is a shocking 
havior to some observers, to others, including some psychiatrists, a pass g 
stage of development Children’s lying must be immediately eorre«eo, 
to some, but others regard it as a normal response to cenam 

kinds of stress i of 

Normality of behavior is more an individual matter than a J'J”® 
behavior Bed wetting is “normar for a four-year old— he lacks the dis- 
crimination of maturity Lying may be normal for an adult the soci 
setting must be considered “Normality” becomes a matter of P ’ 
and person involved Next comes the question of how much^ oni 
lying, stealing, bullying, procrastination, da; dreaming, ranonalizanon, 
and projection may be viewed with equanimity, but too frequent a mani 
fcstation of these behaviors may be a matter of concern 
These observations should not be interpreted as indicating that there 
IS no workable concept of the meaning of normality They point out only 
that precision is lacking and tentaoveness in judgment is consequently 
required Practical implications of the import of these considerations 
should include the following (1) One cannot generalize as to the im- 
portance of a given type of behavior without some regard for the indi- 
vidual concerned (2) A given behavior has little significance in isolation 
Various traits take on meaning as they are seen in relation to other traits, 
not one symptom but a number of them m combination is the 
consideranon (3) The cultural miheu and developmental background o 
the indiv idual must be considered w hen evaluating behavior 

Types of Body May Influence Personality The notion that fat men are 
jolly and that lean men are treacherous has been thrust aside as an out 
dated superstition Kretchmer’s theory of morphological types is in is 
*E, K Wickman Children's Behtmor and Teacherf Attitudes, New York Com 
nion%k calth Fund Division of Publication, 1929, p 50 
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repute among contemporary psychologists We may agree u.th these 

differences that is, there is not a tnmodal or bimodal distnbunon of body 
types Kather, estreme typs are merely the borders of considerable num 
bers of averages ' (see Figure 21) Yet the idea that body type does in- 
fluence personality keeps coming into notice W H Sheldon” holds to 
the th^ry chat bodify physique is normalfy charactenzed by a certain 
ty-pc of personality The error of discrete types is avoided Three major 
types are listed endomorph— abdomimt predominance (fat type), meso- 
morph— predominance of bone and muscle (athletic ty pe) , and ectomorph 
—long, delicate bones with large surface m proportion to mass (lean 
type) Afeasurement of an individual is recorded on a scale having 7 for 
the extreme and 1 for the minimum TTius a pronounced endomorph 





Theoret eal a e«i w o* '»yp«s* 


no i1 Dismbaaon of t}-pcs of body 

Would be a 7 - 1*1 A mesomorph would be a 1 7-1, and an extreme ecto- 
morph would be recorded 1 - 1 - 7 , but these extremes arc rarcl) encoun- 
tered The sum is not always 9, and an average individual representing an 
extreme in no body type would be a J-4-3, or 4 3-4 Ocher variations 
might be 2 3 5, 1 2 6, and the like Thus cominuit) of description is 
provided for and the notion of discrete types is avoided It is not neces- 
sary for personality organization to follow a discrete type with such a 
basis One docs not naturally need to be a jovial fellow, a glutton an ag- 
grcssiv e athlete, or a lonely scholar, he may; without deviating from bis 
body tyme, have some combination of these qualities 
When two brothers are observed to have distinctly diffcrcnr person- 
ilraes, Mc immcAatel} ji) char of course tbeirbcrcdin isdjffcrcnc Then 
too, their environments, while soperfiaJlj the same, ate different be- 
cause one of the boy-s is older Bor according to Sheldoo s theory , it is 
possible to suppose that their body lypes being different predispose them 
m diiergent peisonalily organmations We has e seen scholars M ho are 
endomoi^hs and scholars « ho arc ectomorphs, salesmen « ho are fat and 
-tv H SlieUon and S S Sirymc Tie IWr, of Treifrrae,™, N.s, Yorf. 
Harper & Brothen 1W2 
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salesmen ^\ho are thm Tins vould seem to indicate that interests arc not 
greatly influenced b) morphological tj pc But there arc u^ans^' cred ques- 
tions Is it not possible that the endomorph gains his scholarly inclination 
at the cost of emottonal stress and strain' Is it not possible that the lean 
salesman has to force himself to be pleasant and fncndl)' Docs not the 
extremely lean man find that, m spite of ability, he docs not enjoy the 
athletic competitions y^hich are so highly satisfactory to the mesomorph' 
Closely related to the concept of body ^pes is the biochemical con 
sotution of the indiyidual — ^\hlch in fact may go far to\vard explaining 
indmdualirs It has been proved that “normality ’ actually embraces a 
Wide yanation in organic make up — as it does in psychological and social 
characteristics For instance paranasal and sinus tissues of one normal 
child may be twenty times larger than those of another normal child 
In an ordinary breath, one healthy young man may breathe about 350 
cubic centimeters, while in another the ndal air amounts to about 1,300 
cubic centimeters, and the breathing frequency rate may' vary from 4 to 
20 respirations per minute Heart beats m 182 normal young men varied 
from 45 to 105 beats per minute. The capacity of normal hearts to pump 
blood vanes from 3 to almost 1 1 liters per minute Similarly , the v cry shape 
of hearts and stomachs vary as do the routes which digesnvc juices take 
Because of these and other differences Roger J ^^^JliIams believes that 
the study of human constitution will contnbute more to the understand- 
ing and solution of human problems than phy sical and social anthropology 
together have thus far been able to accomplish ” It seems reasonable to 
expect that these differences might go far toward the explanation of indi 
vndual differences in mouv ation energy , interests apatudes, and appeotes 
Interesting spcculaaons by the classroom teacher might be denved 
from such data Let it be assumed that the bodily ty pe does not predis- 
pose an individual toward a particular kind of personality development, 
thereby causing some interests and activities to be more natural and 
gratifying than others E\ cn without this assumption w e know that some 
youngsters enjoy soaal dancing others are thrilled b\ athletic pursuits 
some require no urging to produce artisnc creations, and manv need no 
prodding to dev ote themselv es heartily to their books Yet, in our attempt 
to see that each child is adjusted, we urge him to select a partner and 
get into the swing of things, we give sales talks about the development 
of the mind and body, to get him to join the athletic acnviDes, we im 
press upon him that all children should cooperate in the making of the 
room mural, and we tell him * \ou can leam to enjov your lessons if you 
work hard enough to gam a little success It is not a question of repudi 
aong the ideal of ‘well rounded development. The argument is that 

“Roger J Wniiams Biocbetmcal Itidt iduality, \oiV. John Wile) & Sons, 
Idc^ 1557 passnn 
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ll'Lr-lh’' V IT'' p™™’'''}' stress than ttonld 

come about through the chiHs reimirattg a ttailflotver, a side lines ob 
setter, or a mediocre scholar It troiild seem rcascimblc to belieie tenta- 
tilely that bodih nrg-niAatlon nthcr than bcinr; a foolith fanci, mat lie 
one of the impottint fictors m ctplaining differences in ncrsomlitj 
Oistipime Wcitps the Personolily. Broad aspects of discipline arc dealt 
ulth elsewhere in this book The purpose of the present discussion is 
merely to question the belief thii discipline warps the pcrsonalits There 
IS no quarrel with the view that discipline should be posime, that it 
finalK should come from withm the individual, and tint imposed 
discipline should be held ro a minimum The point raised is that some 
discipline of the stem, imposed kind ma> ar times be both appropriate 
and constructive In fact, >oung children nw\ feel a heav-v burden 
imposed on them when the^ have to make choices without adequate 
background, thus, these children are aamll) rebeved b> imposed author- 
ity. As a matter of fact, imposed discipbne that is not undulv harsh, in- 
consistent, and incomprehensible is often appreciated m retrospect Most 
adults arc products of the era of firm discipline and do not resent it Real 
adjustiv e % alues accrue from adhering to social requirements 


If, from our ps) chological counseling of hundreds of parents and tbcir 
children, wc were to pick the most common cause of mental and emo- 
nonal inscabditv , sense of fatJure and infenontt , it w ould be the pracnce 
of letting children act according to their likes and dislikes instead of 
according to principles Bj not doing what ihev disliked thev had failed 
to acquire the habits and abibucs which produce competence and self- 
reliance 

On the other hand the secure child is the child who comes to know 
v%har his parents stand for, and that they cannot be shaken from their 
standards bv his arguing or wheedling This is the kind of authority 
that children learn to respect, because it is the authority not of force 
or of age but of impersonal principles M here the parents are sure of 
their principles, the child vi ill be sure of his parents. 


There must be both jieUmg to eMetml aothoritj- and a chance to 
explore and discoaer as one cwrciscs his capacit) for independence Just 
as tlve parent must not rob the ctold of opportunmes to learn the 
imaluablc lesson of conforotance, so the teacher muse see that, m Ins 
attempt to male school hfe enjotable, he does not remote the challenge 
that Emulate development Let there be concessions when -sue is 
minor Let both parents -ind teachers stand firm when a sigrtificanr 


principle is at stake 
’•Henry C Link Ho« to Give \oia 
40. March 1951 Adapted from Henry C 
Doubleds} & Companj. Inc., J951 
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There Is a Correc* Way to Rear a Child Authorities in child psychology, 
advising that wise parents must do this or that, make it appear that there 
IS a specific way to raise children TIic fact is that some parents whom 
ave would judge to be far from ideal haac children who arc more 
healthy mentally than others who have been “raised by tlic book " Thus, 
m spite of notable swings in the popularit)' of certain thconcs, healthy 
adults have come from homes dominated by sharply contrasting practices 
This should give parents confidence to believe that the errors they have 
made are not necessarily irrevocable It should give teachers a fcchng of 
confidence that children can he helped, m spite of negative Inckgrounds 
Dr Benjamin Spock says 

Don't take too seriously all that the neighbors say. Don’t be overawed 
by what the expens say Don’t be afraid to trust jour own common 
sense Bringing up jour child won’t be a complicated job if jou take it 
easy, trust jour own instincts, and follow the directions that jour doc- 
tor gives you . . 

It may surprise you to hear that the more people have studied different 
methods of bringing up children the more thej have come to the con- 
clusion that what good mothers and fathers mstinciively feel like doing 
for their babies is usually best after all Furthermore, all parents do their 
besc job when they have a natural, easy confidence m themselves Better 
to make a few mistakes from being natural than to do every thing letter- 
perfect out of a feeling of worry” 

There are many ways of rearing healthy and happy children Whatever 
techniques are accepted, applied by mature adults, and backed bj’^ good 
intentions, a wholesome acceptance of children, and consistency of 
application, the results are likely to be gratifying 
The element of consistency, m this tnad, is no mean contender for 
first place Qiildren must know, and be able to depend on the consistency 
of, what IS expected and what is required of them Children taken from 
poor bomes^and placed in good ones — studies show — still long for the 
things to which thej' have been accustomed During the bombing of 
London, children who were removed from their homes to the quiet of 
the countryside showed more personality disorders than did those who 
remained in the midst of the noise, excitement, and fear Youngsters who 
are old enough to express their feehngs m words object to moving 
from one community to another, and among the contnbuting factors to 
personality disorders one often cited is “frequent change of residence ” 
Yet It has been found that “trailer-family” parents who are stable, 
industrious, well educated persons who follow skilled trades in dam, 

“Benjamin Spock, The Pocket Book of Baby and Chid Care, New York Pocket 
Books, tnc,l^ pp 3 4 
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construction hate nell adjusted children Appar 
ntly It IS the reason for change of residence— a negative one, eSape 
Irom unhappiness nr restlessness or a posidre one, the desire to do on* 
job combined uith the pioneering spirit— rather than the change itself 
that IS the crucial factor in determining the direction one gro^\’s “ It mmr 
be concluded, from these evidences that the actual conditions in which a 
child grows arc no more important than the basic psychological factors 
which he bach of them 


There Is a Correct Way to Teach There is considerable controversy 
regarding the relative ments of progressive teaching and traditional 
teaching — as though there were two ways to teach, one of them better 
than the other As a matter of actual analysis there arc times when it is 
difficult to see that so called traditional teaching’ is any different from 
“progressive teaching ” An eight-year study was conducted with thirty 
schools, to determine the effecnvencss of progressive education The 
interesting outcome was that superior accomplishments through pro- 
gressiv e education w ere matched, in other areas, by the accomplishments 
of ‘'control’ students from tradioonal schools But it is also worthy of 
note that some of the progressive schools made few significant changes m 
their procedures, while others made quite radical changes— both acting 
under the name of progrcssivtsm As in the matter of child rearing, the 
conclusion seems warranted that the spirit back of rhe merbod is as 
Significant as the method itself 

The following appeared m a set of pnnciplcs govenung a sound 
teacher education program “In the teacher education program, the 
methods and techmques of the professional staff should exemplif) the 
type of modern teaching considered most desirable for the level and 
purpose for which the mscmcnon is given ” 0>n there be such a thing as 
“the iype“5 An instructor, in order to provide such an exemplification 
would hav e to be a veritable chameleon Just as there are many kinds of 


personalities which arc effective in the classroom, so too arc there many 
types of teaching which are effective 
Results of careful!) controlled expenments on teaching methods are 
ofren pubhshed m crofessmnaJ bterature One cannot but be impressed 
with the success of these expenments It appears that our own techmques 
should at once be modified But there is reason to pause-therc is a 
factor that is exceedingly difficult to control or to measure the 
enthusiasm of the teacher The expenmenter, in his entbusiasin for the 
new, kindles eagerness in the students. Thus, the human clement m 
be coiuidevcd conneebon v...h ,11 aiccesuful 

Tenchci, should know thm it is unnucessiuy to imitstt the successful 

■•Alvm L Schorr F.™l cs on tVh«b- HeP^t 
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practices of another It is ahtats possible that in tenns of Ins particular 
personahtj, the methods he has dot eloped arc best for him This assur- 
ance, hosseser, carries stith it a habilit) A technique that is successful 
UTth one child maj not "work so \icll uiih another It ina\, therefore, c 
necessary to donate from custonnrv practices, in order to be of maxi- 
mum help to a child v ho is different from those met earlier The teacher 
can profitablv pa) attention to practices which others find workable so 
that his own \va\s will be modified to meet immediate circum-stanccs 
The teacher should not seek for the best method but for a connnuous 
modification of practices that will challenge different students and scr\e 
to maintain his own enthusiasm 

THINGS WE DO NOT KNOW 

How Uaming Takes Place Learning is defined as ‘ the modification of 
behavior through expencnce But no uni\crsall\ accepted explanation of 
the nature of these modifications has been made No doubt, scientific 
proof of the nature of these changes would be of \alue to educators In 
the meantime, we do not operate in a \acuum m spite of not knowing 
what learning is because 'i.e do Inou a great deal about the conditions 
under 'ichich learning takes place 

It IS safe CO sa\ that the conditions under which the most rapid modi 
ficanon of behaMor takes place would include, to a degree, the following 
(1) iMoaiation on the part of the individual — action begins with the 
organism Learners must gi\e attention to the stimulus which must be 
selected from among all the stimuli that might possibh be gi\en attention 
at one nme (2) A personal goal must be attached to the monxation 
process The learner must (if learning is to be most economical) ha\e 
a clear perception of that goal (5) The acceptance of the goal generates 
tensions within the individual Lack of knowledge prevents release of 
these tensions (4) The learner casts about for a wa\ of resolving the 
tension From all possible altemamcs he must select one to tr\ , if it does 
not work he attempts another alternative (5) Successful responses are 
, fixed through associaoon with the familiar, through appropnate dnll, 
/ and through sansfactions denved from successful attack of the problem 
It IS further know n that sp'*ed of leammg is dependent upon the mtcl 
hgence of the mdiv idual his relative matuntv, his past expenences 
affording him an awocianonal background the difficult) of the problem 
m terms of the foregoing and the strength of the moQv aoon 
A Desirable Combination of Environmental Influences It must also be 
admitted that w e do not know just w hat combination of env ironmental 
influences will produce the best adjustment m individuals T\Tien books 
such as this undertake to describe the optimum influences for pupil 
development one might become dejected upon realizing that the best 
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..o,« to , I'Ll ZT' 

Life IS easier for some than it is for others Tiio persons (theoreti- 
cally; might Jne in the same ennronment. jet grow into different 


personalities and enjos different degrees of mentaj health If these tno 
started with r)ie same inherent potentialities, we are forced to believe 
that It IS the combinition of environmental factors that produced the 
difference Perhap some kind word, an evidence of lore or confidence, 
a helpful acr, m the midst of a whole asonment of negative influences, 
was sufficient to pull one of the persons through to better ad|iisrmenr 
Thus It IS thtr some children who seem to lack love, who have no basis 
for secunt\’, and who possess few material advantages nevertheless 
develop into healthy, confident individuals On the other hand, a person 
who appears to have al! the advantages manifests multiple symptoms of 
mental ill-healtb Some seemingly isolated factor in his ennronment was 
evidently “the stravv that broke the camel’s back ’ 

The Meaning of Abnormoltfy. Teachers studying mental hygiene 
mtanably ask. “How do 1 know when I have an abnormal child in mj 
class^" The quesaon is not casj' It vanes with the individual, the situation, 
and the frequency of the manifested symiptoms It is possible to answer 
the question only for those individuals who differ widely from the 
“norm”, as the borderbnc cases are studied, the answer becomes in- 
creasing!)' difficult Jn short, ic is easier to distinguish a psjchooc indi- 
vidual From a normal one since the psvchotic has lost his hold on reality— 
chan If IS to distinguish a neurone from the norma) 

Abnormality', then, cannot be desenbed m rcrms of absolutes Ic is 
not smT^t^ a matter of hoio far one may differ from others in such 
characteristics as aggressiveness, sociability, and self-confidence before be 
is judged to be abnormal, but abnormality is also a matter of who, when, 
and vt here An example may serve to clarify the problem Is a child w ho 
daydreams abnormal The answer may be “Ves ‘ if the following 
conditions prev aif The efufd has a degree of phy stca! kcakk snd srren^h 
that would make action easy' for him, he engages in rerene when other 
children are finding satisfaction in vigorous action, he is ‘lost m his 
world" when stimulating circumstances surround him Daydreaming 
however, would not be considered abnonral under the following condi- 
tions If the child were crippled and thus had inacnvity forced upon 
him. if inacuvitv were imposed as punishment or by adults « ho 
did not appreciate his need for activity-; and if the stimuli 
rounded him bid little significance in terms of his back^ound A 
mabiy m the clissroom, then, is something which is highlv relanvc 
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THE PARADOX OF OBSTACLES 

Because children need to grow in their abiht)' to absorb L^nsions and 
overcome obstacles, teachers often ask the pertinent question, “Should 
we attempt to remoie all obstacles from the child s paihP” TIic answer, of 
course, is “No,” and again a word concerning caution in the approach to 
mental hygiene becomes relevant 

Obstacles and Conflicts Have Sfimulohon Value It is cnurcly possible 
for children and adolescents to be ov erprorected Psychologists, psjchi- 
atrists, and teachers have all encountered individuals who arc faced with 
problems of present and future adjustment precisely because thej have 
never been allowed to meet difficulties, to get into trouble, or to experi- 
ence disappointment. Such persons have become so dependent that they 
are immediately lost when the guiding hand is not present 

The child who has been overprotected but controlled at the same time 
usually does not present disturbing behavior to his environment His 
binding dependency on his mother prevents his making contacts with 
other children and so he has not learned the an of relating himself to 
them He feels different and isolated, and resents his mother whom he 
blames for his unhappiness 

The child who has been overprotected and indulged presents a senous 
problem in adjustment Accustomed to having his own way and to 
feeling secure in the protection of his mother, he will continue to live 
on the basis of the pleasure principle He will be unable and unwilling 
to accept frustration and will lack the capacity to give of himself to 
others “ 

Teachers can recall occasions when they have made assignments which 
they had thought might be too difficult, only to have the students respond 
by doing the work very satisfactonly It seemed that placing addiuonal 
obstacles m their way resulted m their getting down to work senously 
and producing more than was expected In our own lives, we have often 
been challenged to do something that was more than ordmanl) difficult 
because we were told that it was more than we could do Ordmanly, a 
game of tennis or of bridge is more highly enjoyed, even in defeat, when 
the competitor is a worthy one than when the opponent is an unskilled 
one 

Earners to progress and obstacles in the way of satisfaction call for 
the growth of the individual They demand that one gather his resources 
for attack They require that one develop skills and acquire information 
that will facilitate achievement Among the entena of psychological 
maturity must be included the ability to endure hardships and an attitude 

’•Hyman S Lippman Treament of the Child m Emotional Conflict New York 
McGrau Hill Book Company, Inc^ 1956 p 145 ’ 
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thnt looU on problems k a challenge tn gromh These aswcts of 
inamnt)' are achieved as the result of work and struggles ^ 

The problem for the mental hjgicnist becomes a matter of detenmrang 
K far as possible, nbich obstacles hate healthy sttmulanon valne and 
Minch arc lilelj to cause tensions that Mill end in ftmtration Obstacles 
so Urge as to leate little tcasonable chance that the pupil Mall be able to 
attack them successfully should he removed Obstacles appropnate to the 
pupils ]e\el of marunt) should be alloued to serve as sources of stimula- 
tion Speciiicallj, jf the child has reached the mental age of sit and a half 
y cars and has other indications of being able to leam to read, then in 
spite of the fact that he might find ir somewhat difficult, appropriate 
pressure might w ell be put on him to acquire the skill On the other hand 
if there ts a pupil m high school whose inulligcnce is such that others 
like him ha\c in large measure failed to comprehend algebra, it would 
seem logical to wait for further matunt} or to find some other area of 
study for him. A prallc) pTample migbr he cited in the realm of social 
adjustment A new pupil in school has so many adjustments to make that 
jt w outd be desirable to call on other pupils to be friendly and courteous 
to him, so that his adjustment would be made easier Conversely, a pupil 
who has long been in the class and w ho has made manv of hisadjustroenrs 
might w cl! be left alone m a struggle to get along harmoniously in a class 
discussion of student government These situations are schematically 
represented m Figure 22 

Some factors arc bey ond control The fact that some obstacles m the 
way of pupils are not within the power of the teacher ro remove throw's 
further light on the quesuon, ‘Should wc attempt ro remove all obstacles 
from the child s path’ Everyone must face obstacles even some that are 
in the form of overprotection Teachers should then not be too deeply 
concerned about removing sojve obstacles that will make growih some- 
what easier In spite of the fact that « much as possible is done to remove 
obstacles that have little or no stimulation value tensions and frustrations 
wnll remain Just as one becomes a healthy adult by avoiding illness in 
childhood (it is no longer recommended that children be debberatcly 
exposed to childhood diseases) so it might be that one gams strength 
by vnetones rather than by facing unnecessary or insurmountable obsta- 
cles The removal of the more troublesome hoards will make ir possible 
for the individual to face the mcvitabilmcs with greater equanimity 
Suppose that as much as seems desirable has been done to make learning 
plMsant-ctor eYplJMsrion of poises, help m hen needed, 
ment, appropnate task-s-the pupil maj ^1 hate to hie luth the fae 
that IMS parenG are anac, paring ditorce The help he Yee'i.es m schon 
canard Koomplishment, recogninon and arrainnteot of 
increase the prebability that he iidl be able to absorb the confliets 
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ProbJcm An jmniature mdi\idiial faced by an o\cnvhclmjng obstacle. Ucsult— 
tensions leading to frustration and personality disintegration 



Solution I Help the individual to grow by presiding preparator) experiences or 
merely bj temporarily setting aside the obstacles until further maturation has taken 
place 



Solution 2 Reduce the sire of the obstacle so that it is appropriate to llic present 
level of maturity of the individual. 



Solution 3 Give the individual help (suggestions, physical assistance, understanding) 
that will enable him to climb over the present barrier Provide a progressive sequence 
of steps to be taken 


FIO 22 Schematic representation of techniques for dealing with obstacles 
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Jffpr r .[""'•"'-P''”'- doihB and inadequate d.et-tIrauM not 

mn r ‘ ‘“J le'tl Children suffe7 

ZiS? '" , ‘^"PP'"'g l“'v vitality- 

should lia, e tlicir burdens lightened by being guided into activities which 
sul)sniurc for arlilcnc presage 

Of course it is necessary to guard against assuming too soon that 
tilings arc iictond control It is possible that an understanding and 
audacious teacher might help incnmpatiMe parents see hou important 
It IS fnr the uelfarc of the child thes love to settle their diffctcnccs 
It im\ he tint the teacher could work toward marshaling commututy 
resources that would help children overcome their poverty Allowir^ 
time for additional mcntnl maturity to he achieved maj solve some aca 
dcmic questions " Tlicrc is hope that medical rrearment ma^ serve to 
reduce the liahihrics imposed b> p)i)sjcaJ handicaps But the fact remains 
that these are jikcJv to he insurmountable handicaps Teachers need nor 
he concemetl almur removing too many of them In spire of the best 
efforts some handicaps vi ill remain 


Tlicrc IS no wav in winch we can go through life without be ng many 
tiniM over wimess to conflict and involved in confl ct If therefore 
we have no creative wisdom regarding it— if we merely act on fr ght 
ened or hosnic impulse each separate time— there will be a great many 
occasions when we fail to do what might be done in behalf of emotional 
health and sound human relations 

About some conflicts of course nothing needs to be done Thej are 
simph an overflow of lifcs vitality, and the person who hurries in to 
stop them and smooth things over is likclv to seem more Iil e a meddfer 
than a peacemiker in the grcit sense of that term 

Teachers and Teach ng Need Net Be Perfeti Teachers sometimes feel 
fuQle because they fcshze that wirh much to be done they are so far 
from perfection Others are not parriculariy concerned because thev 
feel that what they do is onlv a drop m the buckcr It is important to 


aclucv e sonic balance betw cen these evireme view s ^ 

Ccrtaitilv there are nnny adults who have triumpfiaittfy Surat eu many 
negttlvc ciperiences in school They have been exposed to dogmatically 
exacting teachers to teachers who took no pnde iti them uork tbet have 
been given tucmingless tasks to perform md they have ' 

limited materials Sometimes these negaove factors stimulated gro 


” Research ret cals that many fa lores o eoold be 

io the ,un or mjtcad of the freshman year of h ^ 

Harry O erstrert and Booaro O.ersrreet The At ltd «ue 
Norton & Company Inc 1W p 


ded f c ere caught 
VcvTorl H W 



ii ^ that there should be enough difficulty in school tasks to call 
for the expenditure of some encrg\'. Fortunately, there arc discernible 
clues to help teachers determine whar is coo much and what is too htflc m 
the way of requirements and motivations. When children begin to show 
symptoms of ner\’ousness in the form of irritability, inattention, emo- 
tional outbursts, sullen resignation, or chronic disobedience, it may be 
well to become critical of existing methods and demands. When children 
appear bored, spend their time in annoying others, and develop dllatoty 
work habits and excessive daydreaming, it is rime to wonder whether 
the tasks are appropriate to the capacity of the individuals concerned. 
The need for balance is patent. 

Child psychologists point out that the chronically happy, tolerant, and 
satisfied parent is a sickly s%veet example for the child. A parent who be- 
comes disgruntled and cross over a child’s actions — though he docs not 
reject the child — is establishing a more normal condition for develop- 
ment- He is providing the child with an experience that he is bound to 
meet in later life. Similarly, in the classroom there need not be a pallid 
tolerance for all kinds of behavior. Pupils have to learn that conformity 
to behavior requirements is a requkite part of effective social functioning. 
Normal human beings are not uniformly and incessantly cheerful and 
tolerant. A teacher need not be a paragon. 

^ THE WORLD BEYOND THE CLASSROOM 

Family Influences. Due credit must be given to the vast number of 
families that provide beneficent environments for W'holesome growth — ■ 
interested and proud parents who provide material comforts, medical and 
dental care, informative trips, and developmental pastimes. There are, 
however, negative situations that complicate the job of teaching and con- 
found the practitioners of mental hygiene. 

Fifteen-year-old Jane Doe came to the girls’ counselor for a tardy 
slip— hair disheveled, clothes awry, and reeking with tobacco smoke. Be- 
cause her school work was not in accord with tests indicating ability 
the counselor had been looking for a chance to talk with Jane— who was 

“ "Educarional Atuinment of Americans,” Research Bulletin of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 36:82-83, October, 1958. 
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memful of the qoettton, • Whj fu^,m,iomst^cl,poorschcoUo,V 
After fifteen mrnutes m »h.eh the eotmtelot Ld JZhhA e fn«L 

tanwusjj to be made up, thecounailorfcponed ^ 

‘How can I study i JtV imposabte to keep mj mind on history or 

Why done I get better grtides> AVhy dont I Uep m, self neat' Why 
don 1 1 do m\ home tvorV> Why don c I help around the houses’ There s 
never a momenr of peace I dwjr dare brjn^ horns Inends to hsten to 
in}' mother’s tirade— and then the cnciasm of my friends which follows 
my going out \Vc never have a meal in peace Dad eats and runs Mom 
accvises him of chasing w omen Sometimes there are days when I see him 
onl} a few minutes at supper Yak, yak. >ak, nag nag, nag 1 hear it all 
the time It ev en runs through my head at school Biology? Hisroiy?" 

This continued for orer fort) minutes and the counselor could do 
nothing but listen ‘What advice does one gne^ How can you show 
friendliness? ^^’hat will happen if the feelings are not subdued’ 

There is no read) answer But one can be fncndl} -—which the coun 
sclor w as Jane came to the office occaMonally to report afterw ards The 
counselor tall ed v\ ith the mother and med to reveal how the girl felt 
There was some change, but a human bemgs personalit} is not rebuilt 
wth the use of a few words Teachers can recognize the situation— if 
they will listen before they condemn Cut the fact remains that the 
family sometimes constinites an influence rhit places severe limiranons on 
t' hat the school can do 

Community Influences Upper- and middle class children have many ad- 
vantages They can belong to youth orgamzaitons the} have privileges 
in the adult golf and athletic clubs the) have dancing lessons and 
parties But anotlicr, and large, portion of the population have no such 
opportunities’* The following, while perhaps not tjpica] may be con^ 
sidered representative (it concerns a gang that wanted to 'go social 
rather than antisocial), it mdicites the problem posed by community 
factors in major metropolitan areas 

The music Marcs loud and fast, m rock V roll or Latin rhjdims 
The meringue is a favorite But fast music finally stops and one of the 
slow rock n’ roll tunes that drags in thick halting harmony fills the 
room, and the boj'S arc standing by girjs. Couples embrace, and it is then 
the dutv of the aaendant mmiacr to see that the tcclinique used in thu 

d,„c, U Ihc l^ >rc movwg 

legal, if the onl> movement is m the bodies that are m either case 

'•From40to«ipcrcnii *pc»J«lE m comnim 0 iiholn md 

to belong to the loner toner »nj ij|iperloncr d»sn ^ ^ 

Bernice 1 Nengtncn Soc.elJ W fiftrwnm Ensl™"'' “ifft NJ AllJ-n 
Bacon, Inc, 1957, p 18 
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pressed together, it is “grind” and the offenders ^ull be tapped on the 
shoulder by the minister and asked to start “fishing ” 

At eleven o’clock it is over, and the kids return to the street Boys 
without girls ma> go to a candv store and gather at the lukebox for 
still more music, some seek the shelter of tenement hallw a> s to work out 
their own singing arrangements Those who leave the dance with dates 
often go to the hallw avs too— but not to sing There is of course no such 
thing as “getting the familj car” for “a drive in the country” Necking 
has to be done in the halhvajs For more serious sexual adventures, the 
refuge is the roof This can be dangerous, for there are often older 
adventurers strollmg the rooftops— but they rarely find another place to 
be alone 

Whatever the after-thc dance adventure, there is always, at last, the 
return to the street, the last place to linger before going back to an 
over-crowded tenement room Tomorrow there will be the clubhouse 
again, and next w cek, again, the dance * 

TeachcK may again ask c^ucstions about what is to be done How do 
wc motivate these minority groups to do schooUvork’ How do we com- 
pensate for racial pre)udice' How do wc develop strong ego concepts m 
the midst of overcrowding- How is violence against teachers avoided 
among groups less socially monvaced than the above indicated gang^ 
There is no capsule answer, no panacea Teachers can recognize the 
problem, they can respect the dilemmas, the) can offer the palliative of 
acceptance and understanding, but these do not dissipate the tensions, the 
aimlessness, or the futility of immediate reconstruction of the com- 
munity The limitations of mental hygiene in the face of community in- 
fluences are disheartening 

The street would be the same The Conservatives have gone social and 
thereby changed their relation to societ), but society is still as it was 
TTie dope pusher is stiH in the doorway and the bopping gang is still in 
the neighborhood The same temptations are met every day, and the 
million factors that made the members of the club once fight continue 
to be a part of their life in the cit)’s worst slum Norm Eddy under- 
stood, as Louie did, that in the long run the kids must find something 
more than a new routine and a place to meet to keep them out of the 
troubles of the past The Conservatives have wrung from societ) a club- 
house, but not a cause ” 

Oiher Fadors There arc other factors beyond the classroom that im- 
pose limitations on the teachers The mental health of school pupils is 
I conditioned bv the mental health of adults m the community at large 
rducanon of these adults is a major problem and will not be solved in a 
generation Pov ertv is a condition that affects the outlook of both chil- 

*nan WaLcfielil “The Gang That Went Good” Harper's Magazine, 216 41-^' 
June, 1958 
" Ihid^ p 45 
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dren and adults Uicnl discnmmation Iimtis the opportunttv of those 
who are discriminated against and fulh as senous limits the pcr'pcctn c 
of those svho discriminate The threat of war and atomic annihilation is a 
world problem of mental hcaltli — is is oserpopiilatmn famine filth and 
Ignorance Narcotic addiction cxccsmsc dnnUng cmbczylemcnt steal 
jng gangsterism duplicitv in hichh placed persons not onh arc ssmp 
toms of mental illness hut arc also contrilmimg factors to feelings of 
futihts, anxiet), and hopelessness 

-T These are factors which limit the effectiveness of mental Inqicne m 
Ae classroom Thev arc cired nor rnth tlic iic» of discminsin? ihc con 
'rmoanon of efforts but as mdicaosc of the fact 

become dtscouraged sshen .her efforrs-rhouch ssell '"“1 "iTe 
relliircnt— do nor effeer nuraculom clian;cs W bile not all piipdt can 
salsSed, some of them throuoh the efforts of ind.siJual tracherv arc 
directed to the achievement of tonstnictnc onzeaship 


SUMMARY 

The need for balance and for t 

out this boot, Drtreme beliefs , cmleaiot Some theones 

field of mental hsuicne as m am '"'’f”'" "4" Uen met 

change because thev arc ertoneoas of cted t 

emphasized Hcredit) fot instance ni lespectfiil 

hut cnaitonmcnt is also ""P"™"' j ,i,„d mctcinpliasis. sime 

considcntion hut care slioul dcfcctoc There should It a 

some ness theones mas later l„,nispectioa and the 

balance beisseen excessise 71,0 nod lie ground lira 

, less that one ought to |sist let thinus happen 
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stnicnsc child deselopmOT for deselopment indi 

theones of motphologs 7 '" ^.'^"h.ldten In a similar sen .he 
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fore to remove utmecessary obstacles Some things are beyond the con- 
trol ’of either teacher or pupil-family influences, community factors, 
and certain world condinons Teachers can help pupils prepare for these 
bv providing a kind of immunization against difficulties, by seeing to it 
that difficulties are equitably distributed among all pupils Human falli- 
bility and precautions needed in mental hygiene arc not so much reasons 
for discouragement as they are challenges to improvement 


STUDY AND DISCUSSION EXERCISES 

1 Why do two sets of parents who use entirely different techniques m 
dealing with their children both seem to achieve a degree of success^ 

2 What precautions are necessary for applying the idea that teachers need 
not succeed with all children’ 

3 Cite some instances in which obstacles and conflicts seem to have had 
a beneficial effect upon a child’s development 

4 What are some factors in a child’s Ji/e that seem to be largely beyond 
control by the teacher’ Can an) thing be done to ameliorate them’ 

5 What limitations imposed b) the school do vou thmk are the most 
serious handicaps to mental health’ 

SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL READINGS 

Dobzhansky, Theodosius, “Genetics Inside Human Nature,” m Ljnn White, 
Jtn (ed ), Frontten of Knoi^ledgc m the Study of Man, New York Har- 
per & Brothers, 1956, pp 1-18 

Human \afubility has its basis in biological factors, but its development 
IS dependent on ph) sical and psychological movements 

Garnson, Karl C, The Psychology of Exceptional Children, rev cd, New 
York The Ronald Press Company, 1950, pp 468-484 
A num6cr of situations are mentioned’ that must be remedied or impro'crf 
before the "potential ciurcns of tomorrow” can realize fulfillment 

Havighurst, Robert J, and Bcmice L Ncugarten, Society and Education, 
Englcu ood Cliffs, N J AUyn and Bacon, Inc , 1957, pp 158-178 
Using the concept of life space, the authors show how the community 
shapes the responses of children It is indicated that the psychological life 
space maj differ from physical emirons 

Lippman, Hsman S, Treatment of the Child m Emotional Conflict, NeW 
York McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc , 1956, pp 3-55 
These chapters will increase the teacher’s appreciation of the limita- 
tions Within the classroom when dealing with disturbed children 

Rcdl, Fritz, and William W Wattenberg, Mental Hygiene in Teaching, 2 d 
cd. New York Harcourt, Brace & World. Inc., 1959, pp. 505-515 
The authors emphasize that mental h\gicnc represents onlj one of man> 
problems faced b) teachers There are gaps in our knowledge which limit 
cflcctucncss 
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o^™ mental health, teachers are asUd to review, cnticizc, and evaluate 
some of the following advantages 

1 Teaching offers an opportunity for professional achieiesnent A 
fundamental human desire is to accomplish In the toddler ^\ho insists 
upon feeding himself and in the person in late maturity who reacts 
strongly against compulsory retirement, the desire to achieve is evident* 
Teaching is not unique m providing opportunities and challenges to ac- 
complish, but It IS notable for the extent and vanety of the avenues it 
opens to those who would do something that is widely recognized as 
significant 

There is the challenge to vitalize one’s teaching by using contemporary 
materials, by keeping abreast of current expenments, and by capitalizing 
upon improved teaching aids There are abundant stimulations con- 
tributed by both general and specialized educauon periodicals Extension 
and correspondence courses, workshops, in service traimng classes and 
committees and summer schools afford both stimulation and means to 
professional achievemenL There are some, of course, who look upon 
these as burdens Others perceive and act upon the pnnciple that an 
cffccave personal life and genuine emotional secunry are based upon 
the process of continual growth The improvement of sen ice and in- 
crease m one’s sense of accomplishment and personal worth coincident 
with continued study will eliminate some of the cause of worry and 
feebngs of insecurity 

2 Teaching swmilates one to keep abreast of the mm Effective 
teachers of our time must not only know what is gomg on in the pro 
fessional field but must also be acquainted with the events of the world 
at large Teachers have the responsibility of possessing information upon 
which to base effective handling of the many questions that pupils ask, 
esew vVftse qwesiesOTS trt. tnrjtrs lo be orAy on Tbe perfffrftr> 

of the immediate lesson This docs not demand that teachers should 
know the answers to all questions Nevertheless, some information about 
what IS gomg on m contemporary society is part of the equipment that 
each of us has a nght to expect to find in the teachers of our children* 
Keeping the interest of curious pupils alive is one way in which teach- 
ing becomes the most creative of jobs Such information can be gamed 
from a sensible reading of newspapers, news magaziaes, periodicals de- 
voted to informaoon, evaluation, and cnucism, and senous books by in- 
formed authors ParticipaDon in community activities is more and more 
coming to be considered not only an opportunity but an obligation,^ as 
stress IS placed on the fact that much education is gained outside the 
formal school Even if wc were to ignore the contribution which keeping 

'“First yearTeachen” t^attonjl Fdtieatton AtxoctaUon Research Biiltetm, 34 ( 0 26, 
February. 1936 
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abreast of the times makes to effective teaching, there uould sull remain 
the personal advantage accruing from the fact that one’s mtellect is kept 
high by virtue of its vigorous use * 

3 Tcachoig contributes toward personal satisfaction There are few 
jobs which can be regarded as more important than teaching— one excep- 
tion. probably, is parenthood America has grown m size and developed 
m complexity largely by virtue of a firm faith in the personal and cinc 
value of education While it most be admitted that there are cntics of 
education, especiallj when it comes to the matter of support, the con- 
sensus IS much like the follow ing 
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When mv mind is bus> the rest of roe gets along all nght ’ * There are 
summers, too dunng which the teacher feels no obligation to attend 
school Though freedom is fundamentallv a state of mind, it must be ad 
mitted that the hours of ork arc such as to promote a feeling of freedom 
3 The tnco 7 ne ts steady and assured In man) localities the teachers 
pa> IS much too low, paracularlj in view of the human responsibility in 
\oUed but the income is assured Barring gross incompetence and moral 
turpitude the teacher once emplo)cd can feel confident that his em 
plojment will connnue— at least, through the school \ear This allows 
for s\siematic planning, which makes it somewhat easier to get along 
with a salar) that is often close to bemg inadequate Eten though one is 
not reengaged in a particular community, the need for teachers makes it 
quite probable that a position can be found in another location W^en a 
particular school board tires of a teacher it is not necessaiy for him to 
find another tjpe of job and thus forsake his training and experience As 
a matter of fact, this assxsrsnce of emplojTnenc and income is one of the 
reasons wh) man) who would like to hate larger incomes sail cononue 
to teach 

6 Teaching is clean 'tcork There are few jobs which can equal teach 
mg in either physical or psychological cleanliness A hale chalk dust, 
some scraps of paper, bits of mud, and the charactensuc disarras of v- ork 
in progress consatute whateter there ma) be of ph)sical uncleanhness or 
confusion Doctors and dentists ha>c contact wnth the diseased and dc 
ca)ed, Uw')crs have to deal with the exacerbaaons of human emonons, 
and businessmen encounter much m the way of craftmess selfishness, 
and greed Teachers for the most part deal with people before the) be 
come deca)ed or distoaed, or at the worst these unhapp) condiaons are 
caught m the making chologicalh pupils in both elementars and 
secondar\ schools are t\picall\ confident, cheerful, and emhusiasnc as 
contrasted to the anxiousness disillusionment, and pessimism of man) 
adults It IS small w onder that the community regards teachers as a most 
honest, stable and reliable group of persons when the\ are surrounded 
b\ these salutar) phs sical and ps) chological influences 
T Teaching provides contact 'izith the enthusiasms of youth This ap- 
parent advantage ma) also ha\c its negative aspects It is possible that 
the optimism enthusiasm and confidence of )outh are not at all times 
sound Perhaps through close contact with these traits teachers mat 
tend to overlook some of the hazards of life todav On the other hand 
the dire forecasts of adults have a disheartening effect William H Mik^ 
sell recommends adopting an opamisnc atnrude in the following words 
As good suggestion optimism ( 1 ) discov ers and makes opporrumt) , (2) 

Life to \ean," Bulletm of tte Intntute of CcromoJogy, 5 2 Io«a Go 
Iowa Department of PoLl canons State Lnnersrv of Iowa, January 19)8 
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organizes the mind and niscs efficicnc\ (3) grow s by its own momcn 
turn ( 4 ) IS strengthened h) its o\\ n expression and (5) invites others to 
promote it » The last point indicates the direct advantage teachers hate 

through contact with the enthusiasm of jooth 
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majonty of teachers are healthy, happy, and admirable Teaching, be- 
cause of low salanes and questionable status in the eyes of the com- 
mumty atizens, tends to attract consecrated persons — they are typically 
motivated by the idea] of service to others Other professions, too, have 
the opportumty of association with professional coworkers Colleges in 
general are becoming more selective in admission policy and those ac- 
cepted for teacher education are more carefully selected and better and 
more extensively trained Teaching is attracting those seriously in- 
terested m a professional career » All these factors result in one’s being 
associated with above average colleagues 
When called into mibrary service, teachers effectively assume leader- 
ship m a wide variety of mibtary activities The ease with which they 
make their adjustments is frequently commented upon by the regular 
(hfe-carecr) mihtary personnel Dr James F Bender, director of the 
National Institute for Human Relations, told the Connecticut Education 
Association that school teachers were the top candidates for wives and 
listed ten specific reasons to jusufy the statement. 

1 They are above erage in health, beauty and intelligence 

2 They ha\e a deep affection for children 

3 They are eager to marry , v ish to bear m o ot more children 

4 They have well protected jobs, safe dunng a recession 

5 They ha\ e nice voices and don t talk too much 

6 Their regular hours and frequent \acations permit them to be good 
housennes 

7 Their studious habits and common sense are imaluable to young 
men starting m business or a profession 

8 Their high ideals make them lovable, tender, sympathetic and un- 
derstanding beyond the average 

9 They are established in jobs and ready for marriage at the golden 
age for it — ^22 to 25 years 

10 Divorce is rare among teachers * 

Studies of the mental health of teachers show varying results, and 
, opinions vary still more widely, but at least some studies indicate that the 
I mental health of teachers is slightly above th at of th e a\ erage run of the 
I population asin3i'cat^’’^Tbepa=ceHta^ of msututionalizatioh Theredu 
cational requirements of the profession arc for a minimum of education 
l)C\ond the aiengc of the general population, and the actual average 
IS somewhat higher than the required minimum "IHius, a teacher has an 
opportunity for contact w ith informed people 

’ "nic Post^var Struggle to Provide Competent Teachers* "Nattona] Education 
Atsoctation Hetearch Bulletin J5(J) 119 I2J Oaober, 1957 
'Intemaiional Newsservice Hanford Conn., No% 4 1948 
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Besides the ob|cctite evidences of the qtuhty of associations avail 
able within the profession there ate some subjective estimates that point 
to the same factor A continual process of u ceding out tabes place 
Teachers who are unable to conduct themselves in accordance with the 
mores of the communit) in which they work find that the> are unhipp) 
and quit or the officials in charge do not reissue their contncK 

11 Loie of KKhuig A number of advantages accruing from teaching 
have been cited but perhaps the major justification for 
mo in the orofession is simpl) that teachers love to teach For mans there 
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the profession will advise a younger person, “By all means, do not enter- 
tain seriously the idea of ever becoming a teacher ” 

The Point of View ond Advonlages of Teaching Many of the above- 
cited “advantages” may be regarded as disad\ antages For example, hav- 
ing to deal with the enthusiasms of youth may test one’s patience be- 
yond endurance Variety of work may possibly interfere with developing 
a high degree of competence m any one area Th^ours of worJ^may be 
too~ldng, considering the amount of mental and emotional energy' con- 
sumed during the time spent on the job Internal criticism has been 
known to reach the point of engendenng discouragemenc.r<-Steady’ and 
\ assured income does not, in a capitalisuc and competitive society, ade- 
' quately offset a salary which is too low Pressures put upon the teacher 
to attend evening classes and summer school are certainly a burden to 
many teachers The fact remains, however, that one can take the point of 
view, which is conducive to mental health, of recognizing the real ad- 
vantages An individual has much choice, indeed, in regard to the kind of 
psychology of suggestion which shall operate 

DISADVANTAGES THAT NEED ATTENTION 

It would, of course, be unwise to recommend a distorted view of any 
profession — a mcw that ignores problems needing study and action Some 
of the things that need to be done to make teaching a snll more salutary 
influence for mental health warrant the attention of e\ en the most optimis- 
tic of teachers 

Cqmmunify Demands Must Be Evaluoted One of the frequently cited 
disadvantages of teaching is that the community makes unreasonable de- 
mands on the teacher It is probably true that here there is smoke there 
IS fire” and that some communities do make unreasonable demands The 
dn idmg line between what is a reasonable expectation and what is an un- 
reasonable demand is not easy to establish For instance, many people do 
not regard the teacher’s smoking as a matter for public concern — cer- 
tainly not as an indication of immorality In most cases it is unreasonable 
to insist upon nonsmoking teachers However, m a community composed 
largely of a particular religious group which views smoking as an evi- 
dence of moral turpitude and m which most adults abstain from tobacco, 
the demand is reasonable It seems unreasonable that teachers should be 
expected to do all their buy mg in the particular community w here they 
earn their silanes— especially if prices there are high and a wide selec- 
tion of goods IS not available In indwidual cases, requiring the teacher 
to In c in the community may be unreasonable For instance, a teacher 
was gi\cn the ultimatum that she would have to live m the community' 
or her contract would not be renewed It made no difference that she 


“v 
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lived SIX miles across the river with her mother, who ow-ncd her own 
home, and that m the schools community there was a marked housing 
shortage caused b) a rapid gtouih in population On the other hand a 
school board required its teachets to live in the coinmiinitv because the 
teachers who were Imng in ad|Oining metropolitan areas were too fre 
quentlv late to work because of heav) morning ttalSc 
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IS often curtailed by mabibty to cope with individual differences, as well 
as by the emotional strain that is generated under the pressure of many 
different and energetic individuals Excessively large classes are a handi- 
cap to both teacher and pupils 

Teachers’ Salaries Should Be Improved Great gams have been made in 
recent years in the absolute amounts paid to teachers Unfortunately, for 
the sake of mental health, salaries in some states are still pitifully low 
E\en in states where salaries are high and recent gams have been re- 
corded, the gam is frequently more apparent than real, that is, the pur- 
chasing pou er of the dollar has declined so precipitously that the higher 
salary of toda) purchases Ic^ than the lower salary of an earlier decade 
Consequently, financial worries are just as troublesome now as then The 
most unfortunate consequence of all is that the monetary remuneration 
is not sufficient to attract into the profession as many fine young men 
and women as "would like to come and as have the quahfications It is, 
therefore, suggested that teachers continue to uork on the problem of 
improved salaries but through organized and directed effort in their 
professional organizations, rather than by means of the carping cnticism 
and querulous discussions that have all too frequently been their futile 
protest 

Working Conditions Should Be Improved Many school systems have 
made pioneering steps in the direction of improving working conditions 
for teachers Use of the school building by teachers for purposes of 
recrcaaon, \\hen they are enurcly free from supervisory responsibibnes, 
has been granted Ttus includes use of the gymnasium, time for reading 
the new acquisitions to the library, use of the arts and crafts labora- 
tories, designated penods to work in the woodworking and mechanical 
arts shops, and scheduled use of the school for parties for themsehes 
and their friends without interruption by pupils 
Teachers’ lounges are being provided in many currently constructed 
buildings There must also be arrangement for planned periods when the 
teachers can use the rooms, free of student interference Each teacher 
should have an hour a day, between 8 30 and 4 00 — or whatever the 
school hours arc — which will be his own If it is necessary for some 
teacher to be on duty between 12 00 and 1 00, then he should hate time 
to cat a Icisurel) and uninterrupted lunch between 11 00 and 12 00 or 
bctttccn 1 00 and 2 00 The “coffee break’ m industry and business has 

" I owered purcliasing power of the dollar, the fact that federal income tax was not 
applied to teachers income prior to I9J9 and rising state income taxes base not been 
offstt bj sahr\ increases tsen the low economic lesel attained prior to World 
W ar 11 hj teachers has not been maintained Source ‘Salaries and Salary Schedules 
of Urban School r:mpJo>ces. J9S6-S7 National Education Atsoctatton Rescarcb 
Bulletin, 35 79 Aprd 1957 
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been found to result in improtcd efficiency It may be less easy to meas 
ure similar improved efficiency m teaching, but it is there m the form of 
stronger morale and mote purposeful energy' It is to be hoped that ad 
mimnrators and the public mil soon realize that these benefits ate not 
gifts to the teachers not a ' coddling of pnnia donnas but an investment 
in better teaclung effectiveness The 

Provision should be made for medical eiamiration 
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not sufficient Medical examinations should be frequent and thorough 
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possessed hy their most liked and most effective teachers But the ans%ver 
remains elusive 

A study of twenty highly selected teachers was conducted to see what 
characteristics might disunguish them from other teachers Some of the 
items identified were the following they i\ere better groomed than 
average, \%ere church members, were strongly identified with their 
parents, had superior school records, enjoyed being and working with 
children, disliked clencal work, were friendly toward administrators, 
had wide interests, enjojed friends, and felt that teaching was significant 
work^* Yet the author knows a teacher who apparently had all these 
traits (except that she also enjoyed clerical work) and who puzzled her 
pnncipal and reaching colleagues by failing because of chrome disci- 
plinary trouble This exception is noted to convey the idea that what 
is significant as one teacher's assets may be relatixely ummportant in 
another’s success \^^at makes one teacher a liability may in another case 
be just the thing that presents a challenge to students of another instruc- 
tor The above list, and many others, place intelligence high on the hsr 
of teacher qualifications, and, m general, it is not to be denied that most 
wise principals will select those teacher candidates who have demon 
strated intelligence One principal of a large aty system w ho had a repu- 
tation for selecting outstanding teachers told the story of making a par- 
ticular effort to hire a relamel) slow-Icammg teacher He knew her be- 
fore she entered college — m fact, had encouraged her to enter and take an 
education major She had difficulty m college, and the pnncipal, who 
knew some of the college officials, interceded in her behalf “Evaluation,” 
rather than “grading,” was applied and the girl got her degree She had 
been teaching a number of years when the pnncipal told his story and 
he concluded with "Heaxen help the administrator who tries to take her 
awaj from me without letang me know he is bidding for her services 
She is one of \ery few who really knows what learning difficulties are, 

and she does an excellent job in the (a mmont) group] 

section of m) cit) ” 

Enthusiasm, optimism, initiative, and resourcefulness are quahoes fre- 
quently mentioned in lists of teacher attributes Again, these factors are, 
m general, highly desirable But some successful teachers replace enthu- 
siasm with a high degree of order and teach students both information 
and desirable personal habits Some students are stimulated by pessimistic 
teachers, some are motivated more b\ routines than they are by a vanct) 
of approaches An occasional student will mtentionallv select a teacher 
who has a reputation for being sarcastic — a trait that is almost universally 
condemned 

”J C Gowan “Summary of the Intciuive Stud) of Twent) Highl) Selected 
T\omcn Teachers" foiirvjl of Expermiental Education, 26 115-124, December, 1957 
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be^rr"''’ ‘'“1'““ ““ ’™' of '“'Ill'S hits 

cons, I i 'T!'" f"' ‘'’‘“'"P''' •'>' f'li'w of 

con .derateoKS is ranked Ingh bj of riie ekmeMan gndra, 

Tvhi e ,t rccen es a very Jon ranlt anmng Ingl, scliool rachcB 
VVhaf, Then, Are Good Teathers tilce? It is difficult to define the sue- 
cesstul teaching personalit) ThcprobJcni is not ansnered h} resomnjrfo 
precisely defined lists of isolated traits A more fruitful approach to find 
mg an answer to the question is to abandon the trait concept and to cx 
amine teachers at their tvork This approach has been used hj n\o na 
fional organizations The results described m the following paragraphs 
provide some definite staremeoB of skills and knowledges toward which 
the teacher might work 

1 The ansuer given by the American Council on Education The 
book Teachers for Our Tmies, pubhshed by the Council, lists the follow- 
ing as qualities needed m teachers ’* 

Thc^ should ha\ c a respect for the growth and freedom of personality 
Thej should have a feebng of genuine community mindedness msni 
Zested in fnendl) relations and a willingness to adapt thcmsclies to local 
mores 

They should be able to deal rationally with personal and educational 
problems 

'Hiey should possess skill m cooperation, so that hve feelings and 
‘we" objectives arc facilitated 
The) should possess knowledge and skill in professional areas 
They should not only possess knowledge but see to it that their fund 
of information is continually growing 
Teachers must be able to translate their knowledge into terms that arc 
undcirtandable to the particular indivaduab whom they arc teaching 
Teachers must have a friendliness with chiMre/i— a genuine affection 
for young people 

Fnendliness must be reinforced with an undemanding of the growth 
and development of children 

Thev should possess extraordinary undemanding of society and be in 
accord with the underlying convictions which charaetenre that society 
The leachw showW be v\ elective cman not only in society m gni 
oral but also within the restricted environment of the school 
Teachers should possess skill in the evaluation of the acnvitv and 
prOEK»ofthMrpi.p.ls4n<l»i»>'"»'»'''I Mc. 4 lu.t 4 
Tacheis shoali ta't « profomJ mmTiroan of ilic ..onA of nicliws 

T Ti, :n,n~er m m by l6r US Office of EJaectwn Fmea V Rom 
mell after dcscnbmg m dtiail the chiractenstics aod actinnes of tcachtf. 

..Jio ..ere deemed to be 'distmpushcd reiuplcs of tjic best professional 
"Con.«.o„o» on Ttaeltt Ed.»,oo Wm for Ou, T,„„ H.,I..S.on 
Ameneso Coone.l on ««»»»■ FF 
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talent in the Nation’s classrooms todaj,” made the following generaliza- 
tions about them 

First, professionallj alert, thei arc not sitang out the teacher crisis 
on remote little islands of self containment. Several of them have had 
dravvTJ out struggles vvnth their souls m order to stick to teaching when 
better-paying }obs from outside the profession tempted them But at 
least all of them see teaching as the wa) to make a rich life, if barely a 
hving Whatever the) doubt, it is never the importance of their work. 

M) second generabzation— not unrelated to the first these teachers 
have plent) of convictions about thcir profession For example If it is 
considered conventional for an elcmentarv teacher to aspire to a high 
school position, and for a high school teacher ro aspire to a college 
posstiortf or for any classroom r«cJ?er to aspsre to an admmistranv e 
post, then these teachers are unconventionaL Moreover, the) are im- 
patient with the mores of a profession that perpetuates, m its own ranks, 
the tradmon, ‘ The higher the grade the greater the professional prestige” 
(and Consequent!) the salar) ) of the teacher 
Third — and this generaliaation ito) be surprising until we think it 
through— these teachers had nothing whatever to sa) about taboos on 
personal liberties. I wanted to find out how good teachers manage to put 
up with all the Lcde indigruees that, m some commonioes, r^oce the 
profession to a stare of nervous dissimulanon or colorless neutrality’ But 
there simply was not any active problem of the kind The teachers felt 
no cramping restrictions because there weren’t an) For all the freedom of 
soaal mores chev enjov, thev could be doctors, lawyers, or merchant 
chiefs’* 

Specialist Uummell then goes on to remark that these qualities are not 
enough, they must be blended together m a w orkable pattern The blend- 
ing agent is artistry m human relations, a matter which is difficult to de- 
fine, but which IS easy to observe m democratic classrooms She does, 
however, indicate what she believes to be some of the factors which con- 
stitute “artistry in human relations ” 

As might be assumed, persons who are gifted m the art of human re- 
lations have a high degree of sensiiiMty to children’s problems These 
teachers ma) not call it mental hygiene when they understand and help 
to condition socal behavior, but what else could this teacher have been 
calking about when he said to me, normal kid is ever deliberately 
bad He s goaded by something It*s up to the teacher to find our what,” 
They talk m human terms of good w ill, of stumblmg personalities, 
of creating an atmosphere of dignity for the child Thev talk about un 

“Frances V RummelL “TMiat Are Good Teachers Like ” Sebool Life, JO 9-10 
Jul). 1948 This IS the second of t»o articles, both of which are highly recom 
mended for reading and study dealing wnh the question of “Good Teachers.” The 
first IS m vof JO (June 1948), pp 4-8, and the second in vok 30 (July, 1948), 
pp 7-11 
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'^~;at": itr;£ 

mflucnce this raw matcnal ma} also change us very destinj " 

foKgomg may appear to be disheartening to 
t l ose teachcn who do not feel that they possess these qualities and a»i 
tudes But they can and should be considered as goals toward which to 



FIG 33 Is attendance at profess onal meet ngs an oppomn ty or an oU gation* 
are some other «ajs to pureoe penonal and profess nal gro th* WTiat a a 
proper balance beoveen tf e pursu t of profess on J and perso a! incercscs^ 


work Even the outstanding teacher repotted by Rummcll felt that 
there was work to be done they arc not sitting out the teacher ensis on 
remote little islands of self containment they ate aenvely engaged m 


%”mmelTd"'not''reno?n it but a fourth conclusion should be dtatra 
fmm her articles 1 e. Good teacheis arc growing teachers In ever} 
one o?the teachers she described tbr factor is ciident Some of them 
uere eapenmennng uTthin their classes othets were applying rtchniqnes 
they had read about, manj attended summer school regolatlj others 
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availed themselves of opportunities to engage m workshops and eicning 
classes Instead of viewing these actuities as hazards or drawbacks, they 
regarded them as opportunities Trom the standpoint of personal growth 
and individual mental health, active study and cxpcnnicmauon is help 
ful, from the standpoint of efFectwc teaching, it is essential ‘ To think is 
to grow and in growing wc live ' 

Good teachers are mentally health) induiduils Thus, in addition to 
professional traits and behaviors, it is vital that their personal life out- 
side the classroom must provide satisfactions The health) personality 
Will find satisfaction m contact with adults, teachers and nontcachers, 
provision will be made for physical exercise and repose, hobbies which 
give pla) to a vanet) of capacities should be folloucd, pleasures for the 
sake of pleasures must find indulgence 

THE TEACHER’S CODE OF ETHICS 

Administrators sometimes sa) that many injustices to individual pupils 
would be averted if teachers were acquainted with, and would recognize, 
the ‘Teachers Gide of Ethics Such knowledge, widely practiced, 
would result in further strengthening the profession But acquaintance 
With the code of ethics has an intimate personal advantage for the 
teacher, as well To those who arc contemplating entering the teaching 
field it should be a kind of test for tbcir own aptitude for reaching If 
they can subscribe to the statements m the code, they are more likely 
ro find saasfscaon in cheir work Ic should provide those w ho arc ndtV 
teaching a means of evaluating their own role m giving additional pres- 
tige to their profession It is highly recommended that teachers become 
thoroughly acquainted with the follow mg statements regarding the 
ethics of teaching If the statement needs improvement, the way to ac 
complish It IS through constnicuve criticism and group acnon— not by 
personal repudiation 


ETHICS FOR TEACHERS 
Code of Ethics of the NEA” 

We the members of the National Education Association of the 
United States hold these truths to be self evident— 

"Edward J Sticghtz The Second Forty Years Philadelphia ] B Lippincott Com 
pan) 1952 p 209 r j yt- 

“The accompanying code of ethics adopted m 1952 on recommendation of the 
Standing Conumttee on Professional Ethics is a revision of previous codes Used by 
permission of the National Education Association of the United States Washington, 
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—that the primiry purpose of cduciuon in the Umred States is to de- 
^clop citizens ^vho wil] safeguard szreagthen, and improve the de- 
mocracy obtained through a representative government, 

—that the achievement of tffccuve democracy in all aspects of American 
life and the maintenance of our nanooal ideals depend upon 
acceptable educational opportunities available to all, 
that the qualm, of education reflects the ideals, motives, preparation, 
md conduct of the members of the teaching profession, 
that vvhoeier chooses teaching as a career assumes the obligition to 
conduct hinnelf in iccordanec with the ideals of the profession 
As a guide for the teaching profession, the members of tlic National 
Education Association hive adopted this code of professional ethics 
Since all teachers should be members of a united profession the tiasic 
principles herein enumerated appl) to all persons engaged m the pro- 
fessional aspects of education — elcmenfaiy, secondaiy, and coIJegiare 


FIRST PRINCIPLE The primaij obligation of the teaching profession is 
to guide children, jourh. and adults in the pursuit of knowledge and 
shills, to prepare them in the waj-s of democracy, and to help them to 
become happs, useful, self supporting atizcm The ultimate strength 
of the nation lies in the social responsibilicv, cconoinic competence, and 
moral strength of the indii idual Amcncan 
In fulfllhng the obligations of this first principle the teacher vvill— 

1 Deal justU and impactialU with students teprdless of their phvsi* 
cal, mental, emotional, political, economic, social, racial, or religious 
characteristics 

2 Recognize the differences among students and seek to meet their 
individual needs 

3 I^rtcourage students to formulate and work for high individual 
goals m the development of their phj'Sical, inteJicccual, cream e, and 
spmrml endowments 

4 Aid students to develop an understanding and apprcciinon not 
only of the opportunities and benefits of American deniocracv but 
also of their obbgations to it 

5 Respect the right of every student to have confidential mfomn- 
non about luimcK ttithhelj TOept tvbm its rcltase i, to aothoTOctI 


ajTWTcies or is required Iri la« , 

6 Accept no remuneration for tutonng evcept w sccordsncc wirli 
approv ed policies of the gov ermng board 
SKOSU p.L-.citLE Tbe niembos of tbtt ttactog ptotoon slittt 
mth patent, the task of sbap,n|! each aodent, putposc auJ act, t^ 
siard somllu acceptable end, The effectitreitesl of man, methods ot 
teachmit is dependent upon Co opetanve relationships vith the om 
fn fuhiliinp the ohligacioits of this second principle the 

1 Respea the basic responsibifitv of parents for their chi 

2 Seek to establish ft.endl} and eo^petame relationships «.th the 


home 
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3 Help to increase the students confidence m his ov.n home and 
avoid disparaging remarks which might undermine that confidence 

4 Provide parents with information that will serve the best in- 
terests of their children, and be discreet with information received 
from parents 

5 Keep parents informed about the progress of their children as in- 
terpreted m terms of the purposes of the school 

Tiran PBINCIPIB The teaching profession occupies a position of pub- 
lic trust involving not onlj the individual teacher’s personal conduct, 
but also the interaction of the school and the communit) Education 
IS most effective when these rclaaonships operate in a fnendlv, co- 
operative, and constructive manner 
In fulfilling the obligations of this third principle the teacher will — 

1 Adhere to any reasonable pattern of behavior accepted by the 
community for professional persons 

2 Perform the duties of ciozeosKip, and participate m community 
aemmes with due consideration for his obligations to his students, 
his family, and himself 

3 Discuss controversial issues from an objective point of view, 
thereb) keepmg his class free from partisan opinions 

4 Recognize that the public schools belong to the people of the 
community, encourage lav participation m shaping the purposes of 
the school, and sinve to keep the public informed of the educaoonal 
program which is being provided 

5 Respect the communit) in which he is emplo)cd and be lojal to 
the school sv stem, commumt) , state, and nation 

6 Work to improve education m the communitv and to strengthen 
the communit) s moral, spintual, and intellectual life 

rouRTH PRtNapuE The members of the teaching profession have 
inescapable obligations with respect to emplo) ment. These obligations 
are nearl) alwa)s shared empiojer-cmplo)ee responsibilities based 
upon mutual respect and good faith 
In fulfilling the obligations of this fourth principle the teacher wiU — 

1 Conduct professional business through the proper channels 

2 Refrain from discussing confidential and official information with 
unauthorized persons, 

3 Appl) for empla)Tnent on the basis of competence onl), and 
avoid askmg for a specific position known to be filled bv another 
teacher 

4 Seek employment in a professional manner, avoiding such prac- 
aces as the indiscnmmate distnbution of appbcations 

5 Refuse to accept a position when the vacancy has been created 
through unprofessional acuvit} or pending controvers) over profes- 
sional polic) or the applicaaon of unjust personnel practices and pro- 
cedures 
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coL^nr femttnared 6j munial 

consent, or the contMcr has orherwse been Je^ally cem, mated 
7 Give and etpea due nonce before a change of posinon is to be 
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8 Be fair m a)J rccommendaoons that arc mien concemme the 
work of other teachers 

9 Accept no eompensaoon from producm of instructional supplies 
when ones recommendaaon affects the local purchase or use of such 
teaching aids. 

la Engage m no gainful employment outside of his contract, w here 
the employment affects adwrsel) hts professional status or impairs 
his standing tilth students associates and the community 
J1 Co-operate in the development of school policies and assume 
one s professional obligations thereby incurred 
12 Accept one s obbgation to the employing board for mamcatn 
ing a professional level of sen ice 


FIFTH PBivcipie The teaching profession is distinguished from many 
other occupations by the uniqueness and qoaliry of the professional 
relationships among all teachers. Communii) support and respect are 
influenced by the standards of teachers and ihcir attitudes toward 
teaching and other teachers. 

In fuJitlJing the oWigaaons of this fifth principle the teacher will— 

J D«J wjth other members of the profession in the same manner 
as be himself tvishes to be created 

2 Stand by other teachers who have acted on his behalf and at his 
request 

3 Speak eonstruenvely of other teachers but report honestly to 
responsible persons in matters insolvmg the welfare of students, the 
school system, and the profession 

4 Maintain aente merobcnhip m professional organizations and 
through participation sm»e to attan the objectives that justify such 
organized groups 

5 Seek to make professional growth continuous by such procedures 

as study research travel, conferences, and attendance at professional 
meetings , , , 

6 Make the teaching profession so attneaye in ideals and practices 
that sincere and able young people will want to enter it 


SUMMARY 

If an obicctiie « adopted we mast admit thit there are some 
nepanyc aspects attached w teaching eg„ loyy sabnes, commumn prw 
s«f« duties beyond those regularly scheduled and the feeling that the 
work of every teacher should be improved The objeenve view must 
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also admit that there are many posimc advantages Wonhy of considera 
non among the advantages are (1) opportunity for professional advance 
ment, (2) stimulation to keep abreast of the times, (3) personal sans- 
facoons of achievement available, (4) reasonable hours of work, (5) an 
assured and steady income, (6) cleanliness of the work, (7) contact with 
the enthusiasms of youth (8) vanetj of tasks involved, (9) a healthy 
degree of internal crmcism, (10) opportunities for associaoon with pro- 
fessional coworkers. In the final analysis, judgment is largely dependent 
upon the viewpoint which individual teachers develop and adopt. 

Among the disadvantages that warrant attention arc (I) amelioration of 
unreasonable community demands, (2) reduction of teacher loads so that 
genuine attention can be given to individual differences, (3) improvement 
of teachers salaries (4) improvement of working condmons so that 
better provision is made for the well rounded life, and (5) depending 
on the local situation, pamcipation in administration, sick leave, retire- 
ment provisions salaiy schedules, and the provision of social services 
which will increase cducaaonal efficicncv 
Each teacher must see to it that individual responsibility is assumed 
for the enhancement of the profession Our first responsibility is to 
dev elop those personal traits that w ill count row ard maximum effecnv c* 
ness Friendliness, enthusiasm, optimism, inmative, and resourcefulness 
are worthv of continuous culavation joy m one’s work is achieved by 
aenveU seeking personal growth All these things add up to an amstiy 
in human relations 

In teaching you ha\e an opportunit) to be a creative artist, admmistra 
tor, scholar, business executive, salesperson, personal counselor Teach 
mg wjH call forth every hidden bit of talent jou may have, every bit 
of know ledge you have somehow attained and alway's leave you with a 
thirst for more experience, more learning ” 

Study and application of the teacher’s code of ethics may contnbute 
to the profc^ion of teaching m three way’s (I) presenting a test of 
suitability for those who are contemplaang the work (2) providing a 
means whereby teachers can evaluate their own roles, and (3) offenng 
some concrete entena of mental health 

STUDY AND DISCUSSION EXERCISES 

1 Are any of the so-called advantages cited in the text not really ad 
vantages^ State your reasons. 

2 TVhat, if any thing should the ciasstoom teacher do about the criticisms 
of educauon and teaching that are published penodicallv 

" Pauline Dudley “1 m Glad I m a Teacher ” Naticmal Education Association Jour 
TJj!, 38 579 November 1949 
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\ “ P'” f” rontons i.ithtn some school 

w 1 th which 5 oo are ell aci^uamtcd 

4 Suggest some plans for imptming j specific desirable mm of teachers 
Compare jour results uith a classmate «ho has dnised a plan for imprmmc 
anor>wr jpccificr trait 

5 How can the code of erhics make a conmbution to v our personal mental 
heahh> 


SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL READINGS 

Bruce, TVilham F , and A John Holden, Jr , The Teacl er's Personal Dei elop- 
vtem, New Yorl Holt, ^nehan and Winsron, Inc,, J957 t4i> pp. 

Personal growth is approached through emphasis on democratic onenta- 
tion and apphcaaon of the scientific method 
Naoonal Societ) for the Study of Education, Memal Health m Modem Edu- 
cation, J4th Vearbool,, Part II, Chicago Univcrsitj of Chicago Press, 19//, 
pp. 307-374 

These chapters deal with the mcnul health of teachers, growth through 
teacher education, and improved mental health through better knowledge 
Overstreet, Harry, and Bonaro Otemreci. The Mind Alne, New \ork 
W W Norton & Company, fnc , 19S4 /// pp 
Designed to help one understand himself in term of man’s common 
conflicts, the book has particular force for teachers who must know them 
sehes m order to understand others 

Perry, Bliss, And Gladly Teach, Boston Houghton Mifflin Companj, 193/ 

SIS pp , L L 

Bliss Perry's reminiscences proside a clue to the rich advantages which 
are possible for a creative teacher The book will provide mspiranon for 
developing those traits which make for aruscr> in human relationships 
Stanley, William O , Othanel Smith, Kenneth D Bcnne, and Archibald W 
Anderson (eds ), Social FaunJationi of Education, New York Hojr, Rine 

hircandWiiKfon,foe.J9/d,pp , r 

Charactensnes of a profession, barriers to the professionalizanon oJ 
teachers, academic freedom, and the teacher’s code of ethics are among the 
topics discussed tn these readings 



CHAPTER 20 


THE TEACHER’S PHILOSOPHY- 
IN THE SCHOOL 


Mental h>giene, as a way of life for teachers, must consider man) 
details of professional relanofiships The prenous chapter dealt \nth the 
pros and cons of teaching, the next one deals with the teacher’s personal 
philosophy, and this one considers some details of professional philosoph) 
We shall !eai e the formal philosophies of education — idealism, realism, and 
pragmatism — to another professional course Here the concern is wch 
some eseryday problems of funenonmg m the total school program 
They Mill be discussed under the headings of lanous responsibilities. 


RESPONSlBltlTY TO PUPILS 

America’s Pailh m Children Amcncans ha\e manifested a faith m 
children since the beginning of our national history Constant emphasis 

Vattn placed on the impoTtancc of bnngmg about tbt fubesi ttatoa" 
cion of the potenaabaes inherent m children As each ney communit) 
was established, three important steps were taken building a home, 
building a church, and building a school But this faith m children is but 
a reflecnon, or perhaps a manifestaoon, of other basic faiths The ideals 
held by Amencans are what have made the land of people we are, the 
kind of government w e ha\ e, and the kind of schools in w hich w e study 
These ideals — these faiths — arc worth rcviewnng because of their impor- 
tance for teachers and teaching 

1 Amencans haie an. abiding -faith xn freedom This faith is manifested 
m the establishment and maintenance of popular go\emment But it is 
recognized that freedom involves responsibiht) and accountabihrv , so 
that one person’s freedom and popular government is dependent upon 
abundant educational opportunity for all Teachers are at the heart of 
this ideal 
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2 Americimt hne held consistently and persistent!) to certain niorjl 
values individual responsibilit} , pnont) of man o\cr institutions 
common consent and cooperation devoDon to truth, judgment of aU men 
in terms of common moral standards, the high value of brotherhood, 
the nght to the pursuit of happiness and the complementing of material 
values with spiritual values Teachers must make these common moral 
issues a part of their \v ork ' 

3 Americans ha-e a respect for personality Though it is rccotnuMd 
that there arc differences in abtlit\ this respect for personaht) is reflected 
in the words All men arc created equal All arc de<cning of respect 
all are entitled to freedom all arc worthv of justice Differences m per 
sonalitv, m potentialitv are fundamental to our wav of life It is obliga 
tory that teachers recogm/c and stimulate the development of these 


essential differences 

4 /Imencm! stms ihe n^ifcmce of ,o!f-Jndopo,at Our Khools 
,nd our nuuonal lifu are posited an teh n gronth 
belies e that sie base reached perfection but there is a toniiclion dm 
(it) our culture is supenor to odiets and that (6) «e ate on the si as 


'"tA—M.e.o ,n ,ho teign of proup 

vinced that reason coupled j“"e’dl?et®ion persuasion and 
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the pooling of opinion are regarded “ ' ' ^ techniques ate not in 

intelligence The hsbiis that "';"'“';;t"ceTnd Soon Te.eliets 
bom, the) must be '‘''’'■“H M f,„lis are mple 

are of highest importance m seeing 

mented through faith in children of Anienean 

hnplenaenlin, Ou, Fo. ';J.^;rs:„ho„t rte enlighten,, ent of ns 

"nV^ht^srheLahidinglosalntohasiecnns^^^^^^ 

In a changing societ) there '”'””^’^',^i„",Tpract.ecs and ii. 
the socie.) IS and sihat „ of ihe euliure ha. tsm 

ideals Thus the educational rfJTreflects the soacn as it^ 

supplementat) functions ohsnte and a force ditteted 

and at the same nme to be an agent , 
tossatd inipleniennnc the . e. 

If our dcmocranc socier> » to rcspomihlc prcieocn 

and must be planned to produce ja,,!, ,n freedom can \< 

of the good and innosmot, 
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perpetuated by al)o\wng ptiptls in tlic scboo! to see it m opcntion 
can exercise freedom by taking part in planning procedures, by being 
permitted freedom of movement and discussion, and by learning that 
what each one does has a bearing on the functioning of his peers Moral 
values can be enhanced by emphasizing individual accountability, by 
practicing democratic processes, and by pointing out the existence and 
functioning of spiritual orientations 

Respect for personality can be culmatcd by recognizing the contribu- 
tions that arc uniquely made by each pupil This vould mean, among 
other things that the teacher does not establish some one single criterion 
of accomplishment, for some pupils will, of course, excel in academic 
accomplishment, but others can make their contribution tiirough physical 
skill, artistic creations, leadership qualities, or mechanical proficiency 
A functional faith m self-development is dependent upon a recognition 
of the different potentialities residing tn pupils A teacher must under- 
stand, first, that mental, physical, emotional, and spiritual growth ha\c 
significance, hence there will be no overlooking of any of these as 
increased knowledge is sought in school Second, he must realize that 
growth m any area will take place at different rates in different children 
The lock-step tradition of education is not in harmony with our present 
interpretation of fundamental ideals 

It should be a simple matter to put into practice our faith m group in- 
telligence Many teachers arc making use of discussion, debate, individual 
reports, and pupd participation m planning and evaluation to make their 
classwork more effective They are, at the same time, giving pupils a 
chance to recognize the practical wisdom of the group Each year brings 
an increase m the use of such procedures Making provision for the 
exchange of information and opinion is not the difficult part of the 
procedure What needs emphasis is the manifesting of confidence in the 
conclusions derived by the processes involved m the meeting of minds 
Teachers who recognize the merit in group intelligence and, when 
possible, encourage translating the conclusions into action are doing more 
than teaching, they are helping to perpetuate our cultural heritage 
The Teochei- qnd Ihe Child If those in the focal position for reflecting 
America’s faith m children — teachers— are to perform their proper 
function, they must keep acquainted with new discoveries and the re- 
construction of old theories relating to the nature and needs of children 
This responsibility is partially discharged by their studying academic 
courses in biology, psychology, anthropology, sociology, mental hygiene, 
and philosophy Some of this responsibility can be discharged through 
the reading of professional literature It is necessary to go beyond the 
general and to know each child, this can be done by the following 
approaches talking with the child, studying his play activities and inter- 
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csts attempting to interpret his drawings encouraging him to express 
hts inner feelings m writing using standardized tests of abilities hnowl 
edges, and personalitv trends keeping anecdotal records and cumulam e 
folders and making contacts with his parents and other teachers It is 
avorth mcmiomng that those teachers who ha\c worked these ap 
preaches into an organized pattern of acmity do not feel that such 
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Loyalty Dwight D Eisenhower has stated 

Teachers need our active support and encouragement Thc> arc doing 
one of the most necessary and exacting jobs m the land They arc de- 
veloping our most precious national resource our children, our future 
citizens Thev can do ihcir best onl> as we show them our apprccntion 
and offer them our individual help* 

When a teacher accepts a contract, a formal bond bet\\cen himself and 
the community is «tablishcd The official representative of the com- 
mumrv is the administrator It should rcasonab!) be expected thar teachers 
give to the idministrator and the community' the loyalty which Eisen- 
liower asserts can reasonably be expected from citizens SpccificalH this 
meins attending meetings carrying out instructions Leeping records, 
making reports and honoring the constituted aurhontics of the school 
This does not imply being blind to faults and overlooking shortcomings, 
bur requires fhir, when cnricism is pertinent, it shall be made through 
properly constituted channels Two altcmaoves remain, both of which 
are professionally inadequate and both of which threaten mental health 
values for all concerned One is to keep stolidv silent and let the feelings 
of injustice and futility fester within The other is to let off tensions 
through general complaining criticism, and faultfinding to any who will 
listen— fellow teachers parents, friends the public m general, and e\en 
to pupils Both of these alternatives arc more likely to aggravate than 
to solve difficulties Teachers’ meetings and conferences, on the other 
hand, permit the exchange of opinion that will develop a more balanced 
perspective and enhance the chances of a coastructive solution The 
teacher must give administrators credit for wishing to have the most 
effeem e educational system it is possible to achieve 

Cooperation CoopersQon is s two way proposition and a fnendly , 
openmmded teacher will stimulate a reciprocal attitude m the admin 
istrator Even though there are sovie autocratic and picayune supervisors. 
It should be admitted that most of them have arnved at their positions 
because of demonstrated ability The actual fact is that where there is a 
lack of cooperation it soirtettmes grows out of the teachers own m- 
secunrv It would be well to believe in the competence of the super- 
visor and to be slow about taking umbrage at his suggestions Too many 
teachers feel that suggestions which arc actually proffered for improve- 
ment of educational pracnce are intended as attacks on them personally 

It will, then, be the part of practical wisdom to give supervisors 
credit for professional insight when it comes to evaluaong the sincerity 

Dwight D Eiscnhow er Speech at the National Education Association Centennial 
Binhda} Partv m Wtshingccn Apr 4 1957 
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of their suggestions for improvement If as sometimes happens super 
visors are themselves insecure they may find gratification in carping 
cmicism In such a case the teacher (for his osvn sake) itould do nell 
to be obiectne about the ctiocism and tty to see if his own response 
can be such as to improve professional relationships Such a response is an 
indication of the teacher s own good mental health since it represents an 
attempt to understand others Moreover only a mature “ 
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time. Many of the matters discussed arc not of immedwte personal con- 
cern. While this is true, there are also many matters that arc of direct 
interest. Unless teachers willingly participate in the discussion of matters 
that are not of personal concern to them, there is likelihood that the 
machiner)’- for their discussion of the more intimate topics wiW not be 
operative. AU too frequently, the teacher who resents encroachments on 
his time is the one who is quite ready to criticize the policy that docs not 
give attention to his views on matters of salary', sick leave, curriculum, 
and reporting. 

Attitude toward Authority. An individual attitude toward authority' is 
one criterion of pS)'chological maturity. The opinion is justifiable that 
authority, and respect for it, may' be required until the growing person 
has taken the steps preliminary' to socially oriented bcharior. One has not 
the right to flout the authority of the home, of the school, or of society'. 
If demands are unreasonable, attempts should be made to shift to demo- 
cratic determination. But until the requirements are changed, through 
being challenged and reconstructed, adherence to them will serve the 
advantage of all concerned. 

Modem education is a highly specialized institution. It is not to be 
expected that any one individual will have all the ansNvers to all the ques- 
tions. Individuals who have specialized m particular areas of competence 
should have their opinions and their authorirv’ respected because of their 
greater knowledge and competence. As others grow in their knowledge 
and as better approaches are substituted, the authorin' of the “top man” 
is rightfully’ examined. Abuses of authority occur when the authorin' 
of one individual is not challenged by others who are competent. Think- 
ing does not have to stop because one person has achieved a potidon of 
prestige. 

Teachers who expect pupils to respect authority’ — and they should 
expect it — ^must themselves manifest the same attitude. A mature person 
is ready’ and willing to admit the superior "wisdom of the visiting teacher, 
the school nurse, the custodian, the supervisor, the principal, and the 
superintendent in their spheres of authority’. Conversely, it is to be hoped 
that these spedaJisis u-i)] ydeld respect to the teacher in bk realm of com- 
petence, that is, his intimate knowledge of indiridual pupils in the class- 
room. The ideas they have for improvement of methods, materials, and 
techniques for dealing with individual pupils should be in the form of 
suggestions. Authority’ should be tiuestioned, it should be constantly 
improved, it should be cooperatively determined; but it should be 
respected. 

M^hen authority’ is accorded its proper place, when there is participa- 
tion in administration, when there is cooperation, when there is loyaltt', 
there is greater likelihood that high morale will be characteristic. 
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hazards to teacher mental health arc the outcome of ineptitude in getting 
along with others. 

Your Role in CooperoHon. Each teacher, in view of the ttvo-way nature 
of cooperation, should do what he can to invite cooperation from others. 
It might be well to preface specific recommendations with a concept of 
cooperation — an activity in which individuals voluntarily participate, 
carrying it fonv’ard with consideration of the roles of others. The 
following suggest ways in which this concept may be made operative. 

1. Stress the “ire” idea. When seeking cooperation, try to give the 
impression that others have a contribution to make in a joint undertaking. 
If they can be made to feel that they arc working 'ivith rather than for, 
they will participate more effectively. When you arc the one who is 
asked to contribute, even though your role may not be effusively 
acknowledged, you can have the satisfaction of knowing that you have 
helped. When another teacher asks to use the lesson plans you have so 
laboriously formulated, give them gladly in the interest of better teaching, 
rather than in the resentful attitude that the other teacher “certainly is 
lazy.” 

2. Seek help. One hears that “The way to make a friend Is to get him 
to help you.” It gives almost anyone an expansive feeling to be able to^ 
help another. For example, if you have a pupil whom you do not know 
how to handle and you ask someone, “What would you do?” this 
indicates that you respect the other’s judgment. 

3. Be helpful. If we wish cooperation we should be cooperative. A re- 
quest for help might be looked upon as an imposition on time and cnerg)', 
but it can also be considered an evidence of the other’s respect for your 
abilit)’' or knowledge. If you must refuse, let the reason be a truly valid 
one rather than an elaborate rationalization. 

4. Listen attentively. A man who took a beautiful and famous woman 
to dinner, one night, was highly complimented by her gracious behavior. 
After briefly glancing around the dining room to see who was there, 
she gave her entire attention to him for the rest of the rime. By looking 
at him and listening to him, she enhanced his feeling of worth. Many 
of us have been resentful toward teachers who, while ostensiblv talking 
to us, continued to mark papers, read letters, or ^ve directions to others- 
Such treatment makes us feel that the person U’ho gives ir has no real 
concern with our presence. 

5. Be courteous. The habitual practice of courtesy and good manners 
tends to facilitate social functioning; discourteousness is a handicap. 
Courtesv' begins with such simple matters as calling people by name, 
saying “Please” and “Thank you,” and, in general, respecting the indi- 
viduality’ of the other. But perhaps the strongest reason for adrising 
courtesy is not because of the effect that it has on others but because 
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n'itbout sin be the first to cast a stone” and “A soft answer tumeth 
atvay wratli.” The tendency to criticize others can also be weakened by 
studying the implications of the mental hypene statement: He who 
describes the personality’ of another is in reality' revealing himself. Our 
knowledge of projective techniques should warn us that what is seen in 
others is conditioned by one’s own personality’ make-up. 

When New and Old Teocher* Meet. A big step in the improvement of 
teacher-teacher relationships ^yould be for each to make an effort to 
undeKtand the problems of the other. The teacher who has previously’ 
taught in the community’ should rrv to realize that a new tracher may 
have some very’ valuable ideas. Perhaps some of the school customs — 
pupil discipline, classroom methods, and so on — would benefit by’ some 
overhauling. Even the teacher who has had no experience in any' school 
sy’stem may’ have some ideas that are worthy of trial. Suggestions such as 
“This is the way’ we do it here” should be withheld until the new 
teachers have asked for help— and they’ will, provided thar they’ do nor 
feel that they' vmst carry’ out the advice, in spite of convictions to the 
contrary'. Similarly’, the evidence of unfriendliness and indifference, 
though infrequently' encountered, should be further reduced.® 

Often the newcomer tends to discourage the proffering of friendship 
by his adherence to recent theory* and by’ his disdain for approaches thar 
have been formulated by* experienced teachers over the years. Any 
reference to “old fogies” should be studiously avoided. The beginning 
teacher should beu'are of the temptation to criticize the “outmoded” 
methods of others, which in terms of their particular personality attri- 
butes are highly* successful. Yet these same techniques may* not be 
appropriate for the beginner. 

A cordial relationship between the new teacher and the holdover will 
be facilitated by the same factors that arc stressed in teacher-pupil rela- 
tionships, namely’, recognition of the uniqueness of personality’, respect 
for varied backgrounds, a genuine friendliness based on maturity’ of 
personality*, and a faith in the integrity* of the purpose of the other. 

Responsibility to Staff Workers. An area too frequently passed over 
lightly in professional relarions is that concerning staff* workers— the 
custodian, school secretary, and cafeteria workers. These are frequendy’ 
persons with as much background for the performance of their jobs as 
many teachers have for their work. Just because the main function of the 
school is the teaching of children, it should not result in staff n'orkers’ 
being looked down upon or made ro feel inferior. As a matter of fact, it is 
often easier to obtain a substitute teacher than it is to obtain a suitable 
substitute for a staff worker. Their jobs call for faithfulness and technical 

*“Fim-year Teachers,” Natimtal Education /isiocinion Research Bulletin, J4;36, 
Febniaw, 1956. 
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health This does not mean that pupils' quesaons should be avoided, but tt 
cautions that our answers should be dispassionate The slow process of 
continuous education should be trusted, without insistence that marked 
change is urgent Practical use of these suggesaons calls for the applica- 
tion of a quality so frequently mentioned m mental h) giene — balance 

Friendly respect for others is of course, basic to the establishment 
of sound communit} relations Such relanons arc desirable m all cmzens, 
but have a special importance for teachers Because communities recog- 
nize the powerful influence of teachers on young people, they tend to be 
particularly concerned with the character of their views and general be- 
ha\ior Strains are bound to arise when local standards differ — as they 
often do — from those to which a given teacher has been accustomed 
Evidently, give and take is the right way to relieve these strains — but 
this requires mutual understanding based on genuine acquaintance ” 

The viewpoint which is being recommended here is simply another 
application of the view that is recommended for dealing with pupils 
Individuality must be respected We must believe m the sincerity of 
motives of the other We should realize that different interpretations of 
the same basic set of facts are possible 
Acquaintance with the Community The statement, introduced earlier 
with respect to pupils, ‘ To know is to understand,” is pertinent to 
effective work in the community’s schools A thorough and growing 
knowledge of the community is basic to the entire viewpoint presented 
in this volume Without this knowledge, one cannot work effectively 
with individual pupils, their unique backgrounds, and problems Famil- 
iarity with the community conditions the teacher’s effectiveness and, 
consequently, his own satisfaction denved from his work 

The teacher is the surrogate of vuddle class morahty Parents expect 
the teacher to be a better model of behavior for their children than they 
are themselves Although parents may smoke, dnnk, and gamble, they 
want the teacher to avoid any behavior that they think might be bad 
for children or adolescents to imitate In this respect parents may be 
following a sound pnncipfe, for the teacher, especially the young teacher 
dealing with adolescents, is often a more effective model for youth than 
IS the parent As a consequence, the teacher is expected to practice the 
personal virtues of the middle class— correct speech good manners, 
modesty, prudence, honesty responsibility, friendliness, and so on 
At the same ume, certain other middle class virtues such as competitive 
ness, striving for financial rewards or independence of authority , are 
less Ifkelj to be v alued in teacher behavior " 

"Commission on Teacher Ldacation Teachers for Our Times, Washington 
American Council on Education I«4 p If8 
” Robert J Havighurst and Bcmice L Neugarten Society and Education Boston 
An>n and Bacon Inc^ 1957 p 387 
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Whether the teacher wishes to admit it or not* he is interpreting the 
school. Through the life he leads, the attitudes he expresses, the organi- 
zations to which he belongs, he is viewed by school patrons^s a repre- 
sentative of the school. Pupils go home and report on the school as it is 
seen through their particular teachers Jhus, those t hings which are done 
to implement _thc_objeclives of mental hygiene in the classroom Jare 
avenues of interpretation. FinaUy,^ responsibility ^r_j nterp reting the 
school cannot be'avoided because of its prime necessity. School patrons 
have all had some experience with the school and they, justifiably or un- 
justifiably, have some very definite nodons about the teachers, the meth- 
ods, and the materials to which their own children should be exposed. 
However, this should not blind us to the fact that parents have good 
intentions. Informed parents avill not oppose changes, costs, or reasonable 
personal assistance intended for the Avelfare of their children. They want 
and they deserve explanations. They, as has been emphasized with respect 
to teaching young people, deserve to have the objectives clarified.^* 
This demands continuous attention and is just as deserving of studied 
approaches as are instructional techniques or curricular changes. 

I Ther^are many ways in which the teacher can take his part-ia school 
ioterpretarion. The friendliness he manifests in rating patrons provides 
a view of “the school ” Participation in civic organizations giv^cs an 
indication chat he is interested in the welfare of the community at large. 
The vast majority of teachers (80 to 90 per cent) live in the community 
and feel that they are accepted by it. They are active in community 
affairs, especially in church identification (91 per cent) and participation, 
j But their record in voting and political activity is somewhat lower than 
* the national average.” This latter is probably because of the historical 
transiency of the profession and partially because of laws or customs 
which discourage political activity. AH these roles — citizen, leader, indi- 
vidual, scholar, patriot, friend, and brother — played by teachers are a 
means of school interpretation. Direct contacts with parents during 
baCk-to-school evenings, school visitation by parents, and parent-teacher 
evaluative conferences are highly effective. But perhaps the most con- 
tinuous and inescapable public relations which teachers carry on are 
those resulting from the impressions made on students.^* 

No one teacher can achieve perfection in all these roles, but each is 
capable of attempting to come closer to the goal than he now is. This 


“James L. Hymes, Jr., Effective Home-School Relations, EngJewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prcnticc-Hall, Inc., 195}, pp n-}4 

“ “The Status of the American Public-school Teacher,” National Education Asw~ 
ctaiton Research Uulletm, 35 J1-J4, Februat>’, 1957 
“National School Public Relations Association, It Starts in the Classroom, Wash- 
ington National Education Assoaation, 1951, p 6. 
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One’s professjonal philosophy must include a consideration of responsi- 
bility and Io)a!ty to and cooperation swh administrators For the most 
parr, it is safe to assume that the administrators are motivated by high 
ideals and serious professional purposes When the opportum^ is pre- 
sented, teachers may ncll be tvillmg to participate m administration 
though It is necessary to bear in mind that, in the final analysis, the 
administrator is the c\ecutor of policy 
Cooperation with one’s fellow workers is a two-way concern, and 
the individual should be sure chat his attitude is such as to inure coopera 
non Too often the neglect of courtesy and of sharing inhibits coopera- 
tive cndcasor Courtesy to and coopctation with staff workers — secretary^ 
custodian and cafetena workers — should be a vital part of the teacher’s 
philosophy in the school Both the old and the new teacher each might 
w ell giv e thought to w ays by w hich the other may be made more com- 
fortable and secure m his attempt to cooperate 
The teacher’s philosophy should consider community relations This 
^should include a respect for the established mores of the community If 
these seem to need changing, the different backgrounds of the “unen- 
lightened’ should be acknowledged and respected One’s responsibility 
to children involves a responsibility for knowing the community in 
which they live and will— many of them— continue to live Community 
relations involve attention to mterpreang the school and educating the 
community — on a conumiom basis 

STUDY AND DISCUSSION EXERCISES 

1 Using either past or present expencnces xxy to analy ae the reasons v. hy 
a particular administrator has made loyalty and cooperation difficult ^\^l3t 
could be done by the teacher to help change the situation' 

2 Explain your own attitude toward teacher participation in the develop- 
ment of administrative policv 

3 Make some addmonal suggestions, beyond those listed m the chapter, for 
bnnging about better cooperation between teachers 

4 Cite some instances m which a school secretary, custodian or cafeteria 
worker has bad his work made more difficult by inconsiderate teachers. 

5 T-VKich area of school interpretation by teachers do you feel is most im- 
portant’ Which IS of least importance’ 

SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL READINGS 

Barzun, Jacques Teacfter m /^werieii, Boston Little, Brown & Company , 1945 
This book deals w ith manv aspects of education in a vv itr\ and thought 

prov oking manner The teacher s role is emphasized throughout 
Higher, Gilbert, The Art of Teaching^ Nevi York Alfred A Knopf, Inc-, 

1951 
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The qualities of outstanding teachers the methods thej use and desenp* 
tions of great teachers in the past arc discussed Afanj practical points for 
consideration m the teacher’s philosophy are suggested 
James, Willnm, Talks to Teacbets on Vsyebofogy, New \ ork Holt Rinehart 
and TT’inston Inc 1890 (new ed , I9J9) 2}8 pp 

It IS said of William James that he wrote psjehotogy like a novel The 
result IS an interesting and decidedly practical presentation of the role of 
teachers and the ideals they might well hold 
Lindgrcn, Henrs C, Mental HtaUb m Education, New York Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston Inc, 1954 pp S07-SJ5 

Lack of status, overcrowded classrooms, power over children, and threats 
ro basic needs make it neccssar} for teachers to be concerned with their owti 
mental health 

National Society for the Study of Education, The liynsmits of Instructional 
Oroftpf, 59th Yearbook Part II, Chicago Umiersity of Chicago Press I960, 
pp 30-50 

The ever evolving roles of teachers — ewaclass, administrative, instruc- 
tional, and personality models—are discussed 
Zirbes, Laura, Spurs to Creaine Tbinkmg, New Tork G P Powsms Sons, 
1959. pp 36-54 

* Cream e reaching” is discussed as a sensmv e, insiithiful guidance designed 
to develop and fulfill the creative potennahries of individuals and groups 



CHAPTER 21 


THE TEACHER’S PHILOSOPHY- 
ADULT MENTAL HEALTH 


TTiere arc many opposing viewpoints regarding what is good and the 
nature of the good life Various major philosophical viewpoints — prag- 
matism, realism, idealism, Stoicism, or Platonism — are sometimes con 
tradictory but more often complementary What one philosophy has as 
a central point may be penpheral to another Thus, it is impossible to 
satisfy everyone with one statement though the attempt to do so will 
probably continue While we may be unable to agree on details there 
are some items that appear to mem consideration by anyone, including 
teachers, vv ho seel^ to design their own u ell-thought out system of values 
This chapter is not intended as a prescription for an adult’s — the teacher’s 
— philosoph) , rather, it is a proposal of items that seem to merit senous 
evaluation as the teacher attempts to bring his total functioning to a 
higher level 


EXERCISING THE FACETS OF PERSONALITY 

A balanced philosophy should m some way recognize the need for ex- 
ercising the major facets of personality Good mental health can best be 
maintained when, through careful planning, some recognition is given 
the physical, mental, cmotioml, and spmtual components of personality 
Exercising ihe Physical Aspect of Personality The importance of physi- 
cal vvxll being is recognized in all statements of the objectives of edu- 
cation Teachers emphasize to their pupils the significance of keeping in 
good health, from the first grade on through high school But all too 
frequentU, the) seem not to recognize the importance of physical health 
precautions m their ovvm liscs Tor example, teachers sometimes neglect 
to get a sufficient amount of sleep they huri^ their meals, the^ often 
464 
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Equally as impomnt as exercise arc regular periods for rest and relaxa- 
uon Ideally, it is to be hoped that such periods will be designated m the 
teacher’s schedule There is little reason to believe that while pupils need 
rest and recreation periods interspersed through their work, teachers arc 
capable of carrying responsibilities continuous!) through the day m 
eluding what should be periods of rest and recreation If the ideal situa- 
tion docs not exist, it becomes all the more important for teachers to plan 
a rest and recreation time for themselves outside school hours 
Plans should be made for periodic hMlth examinations and the prompt 
relief of minor ailments The excuse gcneralh given for neglecting these 
IS that the) represent another pressure on alrcadv strained finances It is 
hoped that the time will soon arrive when medical benefits will be more 
generallv available to teachers, in the meantime it is important that 
prompt care of minor ailments should be considered a fundamental rou 
tine matter One of the more important phases of the treatment of both 
phvsical and mental ailments is early idcnofication and earlv treatment. 
The gcncrall) accepted verdict is that it is actualK cheaper, in the long 
run, to pa) for regular examinations and the treatment of minor ailments 
than It is to pa) the costs of later, more senous illnesses 
'v/The foljowjDg Items might well sene as a check list for the observance 
of health habits Ic is designed for older people, but teachers, too, arc 
growing older (I) Take care of personal appearance — one tends to feel 
well when he looks well, (2) pay attention to weight and diet, (3) pro- 
vide for exercise and rest — including sleep, (4) take penodic physical 
examinations — for heanng and vision, teeth the digestive ^stem, the 
heart, and the circulatory s)'stem, (5) without becoming a h)pochon 
dnac pa) attention to p^chosomanc complaints, and (6) recognize 
ph)sic3l limitations ■* 

Recreation m tfte form of hobbies, which wih often also afford op- 
portunities for the exercise of the mental and emotional aspects of per- 
sonality, can be of considerable benefit to one’s ph)sical health Rccrea 
tion IS more than mere rest, it stands for the re-crcation of the individual 
through the exercise of interests and potcntiabnes, which are given too 
little recognition in one’s work There need be no specific prescription 
as to what hobbies teachers should adopt Whatever the) might be, be- 
cause they involve the mental, physical, and emotional exercise of per- 
sonality, they w ill offer w ays of enriching life. 

The bus} execuave and the routine c/erfc need hand sLifl hobbies for 
escape from the tensions and pre^ures of their dai{\ work. Learning how 
to mahe things with tools and wood with paints and brushes, or at metal 
work, bookbinding weaving and at other arts and crafts, wall improve 

’Jeanne G Gilbert, Understandmg Old Age New ^ork The Ronald Press Com 
pany, 1952 pp JI2 322 
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Prcfenbl\, Jpbbics should be creamc rather than the pass ome 
tancn_of rhe spectator n pc The mam rct^uiremem is that hobbies be m 
terKtmg and cn] 0 \ab!e to the person concerned In one group of 
eighteen teachers the folloMing hobbies svere represented making dolls 
asscmblmg scrapbooks on pamcular rhemes /ishing gardening stiiup 
collecting ornithology numismatics cooking knitting crocheting be 
mg a pal to ni\ son reading (mentioned in three or four cases) boat 
tng skiing and training race horses The sad part of this particular situa 
non is that almost half of the teachers felt they were perhaps stealing 
time M hen thej m ere pursuing their hobbies 

/TijpeJor oneself whether tc be devoted to aent icy or rest is significant 
ijibo^incntal and ph) sical health But there is a need for balance There 
isliitlc reason to doubt the wlidity of the following statement by 
Williarn jimes a philosopher of mdel} acknowledged wisdom though 
It w^onginall) formulated m 1899 Wnnng of the value of tranquillity 
and meditation he said f beg) ou teachers to think a little seriously of 
this matter Perhaps to»"canTielj^or nsing generation of Amencans 
touard the beginning of a better set of personal ideals ^ 

EIscss here he said 


\onr mtcnic coovulsne worker breaks down and has bad moods so 
often tliat j ou never know where he maj be when you most need his 
help— he ma^ be haung one of b s bad days We sa^ that so many of 
our fellow countr) men collapse and have to be sent abroad to rest their 
nerves because the) work so hard I suspect that this is an immense 
mistake (the] cause lies rather in those absurd feelings of huriy and 
having no time m that breathlessness and tension that anxiety of feature 
and that soUcitvde lor results that facie of inner harmonj rmd ease in 
short by which with us the work JBSo apt to be accompanied and from 
which a European who should do the same work would nine times out 
of ten be free These perfectly wanton and unnecess^ tncks of inner 
mritmle vnd miter mmner m m caught ftum Ac soaiJ amimphcm bp 
up hv tradmou anfl ifleal iciJ by "»"> “ »bc adnutable way of I fc m 
■Rav Glm. B«u A™-'» T<mo^ "cu cd, Nc.vath NJ 

The IjumalBtutfltUeto™;'^ 

P T* B, p.m.»«,of,hep«bMcc 
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the last Straus that break the Amcncin camels back the final o\cr- 
flou ers of our measure of u car and tear and fatigue * 

Exercising the Mental Aspects of Personality It has long been belies cd 
that intelligence declines s!o\\I\ after reaching a pcah in the carls or 
mid ts\cnt\ tears of life Recent data offer some hope that the rate of 
decline can be checked b\ vigorous use of the mind 

Those uho untc confidently about the relationship berueen age and 
intelligence may some day hav c a rude au akemng There is expen 
mental evidence to support the claim that those who continue to appK 
themselves to learning of verbal nutcnals all through life arc able to 
maintain their cfficicncv as learners better than those vvho do not have 
such a history * 

While teaching is a challenge to mental development^ the challenge is 
not great enough to permit further exercising of mental capaciQcs to be- 
come incidental Gaining more knowledge about the subject matter be- 
ing caught, keeping abreast of scientific, culrural, and poliDcal trends, and 
studying new view'pomts of child and adolescent development ma\ pro- 
vide some of the mental activity that is required m a hcalthv life But 
this constant attention to school related mental activities may not furnish 
the well rounded development that is a goal of mental health Reading 
and study earned on |ust for the salvc of cunosity, quite apart from any 
funcDon It might play in effective teaching, is a pursuit worth con 
sidenng 

Reading is one of the good things in life It is good in itself and like 
a good wine needs no bush Readmg is a factor of great importance 
m the individuals development. Penons who read do so for many differ 
enc reasons as different as men are different one from another We read 
for the nch enjoyment that comes from shanng the experiences of a 
penetrating mind or follow mg the magic of a master storyteller We read 
as one of the tasks of daily living We read particularly m these con 
fused times to understand the tnals that beset mankmd and to help keep 
even our sense of balance in a changing world We read consciouslv, to 
advance ourselves either in our social spheres or in our fields of en 
deavor TVe read because we seek to understand many viewpoints and to 
evaluate many sicuaDons m order that we may bnng an intelbgent mter 
est to our community life and to our daily work We read to escape the 
world of reality just as we must read to live m that world TVe read 
because w e like to and w e read because w e must.’ 

*/6ii.,pp Zl-l-’lS By permission of the publisher 

* Oscar j Kaplan “^chological Aspects of Aging ” The Annals of the Amencm 
Acadeniy of Political and Social Saence 279 35 36 January 19 >'» 

’DavidH Clift m Adult Reading S5di ’L carbook, Pan 11 National Society for the 
Srudy of Education Chicago Uoivcisig^ of Oucago Press 1956 pp 2 3 
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centuty boots in education He once said that he never studied after nine 
o clock at night As an undeigradnate student, as a giaduate student, and 
M professor and dean, he had stuck to this role His reading after that 
nour for enjo}ment In fact, certain evenings were designated for 
Icctreading and on]y for e\ccption3lly dcsirabfc substitutions were these 
ctenmgs set aside The consequence of this reading was mformanvc and 
entertaining lectures that were punctuated with pertinent side rctnarks 
relating the subject at hand to miny phases of hfc that might easily have 
been overlooked An occupational hazard sometimes mentioned by 
teachers is that dealing so extensively with the immature minds of stu 
. dents, the reachere maj begin to think hke children and adolescents 
( Collateral reading and free reading can help to supply a contrast 

The__choice of companionship js an important consideration Dreful 
cultivation of adult friendships maj offset the danger of developing 
arrogant and domineering habits, which seem to be encouraged b) ex 
tended contact with children The accuracy of the teachers information 
needs to be challenged frequency by association with age peers m and 
out of school 

Th e challe nge of improving knowledge maj be mer in pan bv active 
participauon m school committees Soch responsibilities, far from being 
an'imposmon on the teacher’s ome. are opportunities for exercising and 
developing the intellectual aspects of personabtj The same thing may be 
said for lively participation m community affairs In order for one to be 
a contnbuung member, there is the need for him to keep informed about 
whar other communities are doing with regard to the particular problem 
concerned, be it delinquency, improied police protection, how to deal 
w ith vice and gambling or how to improve the v olunteer social scnnccs 
of the communin’^ 

Exercising fhe Emefionol Aspects of Penonahty Many teachers, although 
they express appreciation for thcir^profcssion, admit that the emotional 
stratnlss^at They feel extremely med at the end of the dav, not be- 

uaulfTbcy » S'® ‘‘f 

of ihE emononal tensions tlist are created bj having to deal ivirb the twt 
tesuess of pup* and the numberless problems presented For this rason, 
/'conscious attention to a living program that proudes for a healthful enio- 

tional release is most important , » , n 

The intimate relationship of the vanons facets of penonalio is »ell 
Illustrated in the beanng_of phs steal eeerase on the relea« of emotioiB 
uiustrat . 35 ado IS mother occupations findthatwalk- 

Numerous gam,, and spom noDeeably affects 
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strong emotion are such as to prepare one for vigorous physical activity. 
The supply of excess energy, caused or accompanied by cenain glandular 
activity, demands activity which will consume that excess. 

In addition to the wisely directed rcteasc_of negative emo^n^jin^gy, 
there is the nccd^to^cultivatc the upbuilding e motion s. Love, has been 
proved to be an emotion so important that it is listed among the funda- 
mental needs of humans, for adults quite as much as for children. 
Teachers need to love and be loved. While marriage may not be essential 
for every person, it docs seem that for the great majority this institution 
is highly important in the accomplishment of well-rounded living. Un- 
doubtedly, there are many well-adjusted persons who arc not married 
and many poorly adjusted persons who are married. Statistics show, how- 
ever, that married people have somewhat better health and longevity 
than do the unmarried, as a group.* Words are inadequate for con- 
demning those anachronistic school systems that will not hire married 
women as teachers. It seems that the administrators of such schools must 
be forgetting the welfare of children, for economic reasons. Fortunately 
this absurd custom appears to be disappearing. 

Some of the many ways of exercising the u pbuildi ng emotions will ap- 
peal to one person and some to another. Many get true ei^oymcnt and 
benefit from listening to music. Others are emotionally soothed by taking 
solitary walk s. Some find In mq^ji^pjcnires, dramatic.produccions, dance 
recItaTs, or art museums, a source of exercise forllie mild, posiovc emo- 
tions. Individual hobbies of musical production, craftsmanship, drawing, 
painting, and various handicrafts arc means of rounding out the orbit of 
activities and enjoyments. 

Recognizing the emotional aspect of personality is not confined to cul- 
tural “highbrows”; much can be said in favor of the excitements of 
amusement parks, sports spectacles, travel to the many beauty spots of 
our ONvn country and of others. However, these are relatively passive, 
\ rather than creative, means of release. The main point to be considered 
is that each one of us has the capacity for expressing many kinds and 
degrees of emotion and will find that the inevitable irritations of vigor- 
ous living can often be made more bearable by our taking advantage of 
diversions which give exercise to our emotional capacity. What is done 
for developing physical vigor can also contribute to the healthy exercise 
of emotion. And certainly many studious activities are meaningless -with- 
out their emotional concomitants of satisfaction from achievement, the 
Stimulus of new experiences, and the feelings of security stemming from 
the continuing development of our own competence. 

•“Mortality Lowest m Married Popolarion." StaththaJ Bulletin, ATctropoltran Life 
Insurance Company, 38 4-7, rebruatjr, 1957 . ^ 
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Exercising the Spiritual Aspe«^ of Perjonohty For many, rcligtous de- 
vo tions a re i^source of the .benefits which have been /ewmmended 
m m^Tiygiene prognms A religion such as Christianity or Judaism. 
At hich emphasKes the importance of love for and detotion to fellow men 
IS stressing a sound principle of mental health It must be admitted that 
there are those who accept the form bat mt the essential practices of 
sane religion, and there ari those uho rely upon a deity to soKe their 
problems, instead of taking posibvc action themselves Hmierer, religion 
^can be^ and is for yeoplcs a means of atta«Msig the. Cvslltsii wAmTfg 
m life® 

One ad\ antage of religion, when it stresses love for others, is that it 
helps a person to get outside himself ft makes more probable his being 
genuinely concerned with the problems of others 


Chnsr sa>8 to the teacher, Make the interests and aims of each of jour 
scRoiars jour own ” Whether a teacher is a Christian m the proFoundcst 
sensed/ ihT'temi depends not in the least on whether he is a Gnhohe 
or a Protestant a Consenatt** or a Liberal It depends on uhether the 
teacher has his ow n point of vie« , his personal interests and then regards 
the scholars as alien beings to bo dealt with as the rules of the school 
maj require and as lus own personal interest and reputation may sog 
gest, or whether in sympathy and generous interest he makes the life 
and problems of each scholar a genuine part of the problem of his own 
enlarged nature and generous heart The greatest difference benveen 
teachers, after all. i$ that in tlu* deepest sense some teachers are Chtisnans 
and some are not" 


The face that the aboie statement uas untten m 1910 docs not by any 
means male the thought outdated Notable psychologists and psychia 
msts place similar emphasis oo the importance of religion m hung a svell- 
rounded, mature life 


Recent deeades base in fact seen a promnmg r.ppro«to»n« betn-em 
.1 L,,,,.!, As the sciences or human behavior nave ad 
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uons and PJ" nsvebamsts. sociologists, social workers, and general 
wth psycho gist^ Advantage These profesaons and discipJmes hate 
Eet'Sghtrr— -d as ^patneipann m the eSeneuU of 

,j TmsjrJ Better Pertotul Adjitttrnent, 2d ed. New Tort 

•See Harold , jp;?, pp 390-414 Sor more eitensive discussion 

ATcGraw HiH Teacher’s Fbtloto^j In and Out ef Sebool, Boston 

“TVTJIiam DeWtt Hjde 77-79 B) permission of the publisher 

Houghton Mifflm Company, wu» PF 
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semmanes and chnics for mental disorders ha\e been established in asso- 
ciation s^ith some churches.” 

The ome spent in religious devotion is, for some, a period of mental 
and physical relaxanon The soft, slow music of the organ and the choir 
helps to bnng peace of irund that maizes for phj sical and mental repose 
Thoughts about the Alraight} lead to a perspective of vievv'pomt that re 
veals a plan transcending our personal desires and maizes it somewhat 
easier for us to bear our own minor burdens This gives the mental re- 
pose that leads to more complete relaxation BeheLin a deity who cares 
about us personally contributes to the emotional poise w hich, m the long 
run, will help to prevent the accumulation ^ tensicins that makes it so 
difficult for us to achieve rela^aon 

Some may question the idea that man has a spirtual side of his nature, 
equal or parallel m importance to the mental, physical, and emotional as- 
pect of personabty How ev er, anthropologists hav e found that there are 
no men anywhere on earth who do not have a religion— a reaching out 
tow ard some pow er w hich is mightier than they are Pow crful and in 
telhgcnt as man is, there seem to be times when the stresses of hfe arc too 
much for him so he seeks help and guidance from his parocuJar deity — 
God, Jesus Buddha Mohammed, or Allah Precisely at this point re 
ligion makes its great contnbuaon to mental health A rebgion that gives 
a person the assurance that there is help av adable for him, and at the same 
time leaves responsibilities for him to carry out, makes it easier for him 
to face his problems w ith fortitude 


SATISFYING HUMAN NEEDS 

Other chapters have dealt with the human needs which must, at least in 
part, be met if children arc to achieve and maintain mental health Here 
the concern is with the basic needs of teachers w hich must be on the way 
to being satisfied if they Trnb“^lueve personal and professional com 
pctcnce 

The Need fo Love end Be Loved We hear and read frequent discussions 
that deal with the nccessitt of lovnng and being loved Children have a 
right to be loved because of what thev are— children But teachers as 
well as other adults must cam that nght by what they do Satisfaction 
of this need for adults must come not so much from being loved as from 
loving As teachers vve must implement the need by stressing the out 
going kind of love 

"George S Stevoison Mtnral Health Phrmmg for Social Action New ^od- 
McGraw Hill Bool. Cotnpanv fnc., 1956 p ”5 
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In some w ay our philosophy must embrace tlie need to contribute to 
the welfare of othere Omical psychologists know chit those s\ho fail to 
recognize and express the need for outgoing love (emotional inclusive 
ness) arc likely to be unpopular abnormally introverted and unhappy 
Their lives are cnpplmgly circumscribed by the restrictions imposed by 
rfw/f Of coarse cncs onencaaon m tfiis respect ts 

conditioned by prior experiences but poor orientation can gradually be 
ov ercome fay practice of Do onto others 

Two simple suggestions are proffered for s-msfjong the need to love, 
(I) Stud) the nature of people and the background of individuals so 
that the understanding which is fundamental to love mat be gained (2) 
Act as though you loved others so that a positive psychology of sug 
gestion ma) funcaon 

The Need to Aeeompfuh There are countless opportunities in the teach 
mg profession to approach sansfacuon of the need to accomplish. Every 
pupil who has nor realized the full potential of his capaci^ (hence all 
the pupils) affords an oppominitj for something of importance to be 
done Study after study of the mental health of teachers indicates tliat 
those w ho are happv and mentally hcalthv arc the ones w ho study their 
responsibility and their pupils so that accomplishment of their aims 
counts toward their own benefit and that of their charges as vvel! Ac 
complishment requires effort bur tJiat effort pays rich dividends in better 
mental health 

The Need for Serunly Except perhaps for very young children saas 
faction of the need for seennty cannot be bestowed upon anvonc it 
must be earned This fundamenral aspect of security has been well ex 
pressed by Emory Aivord an agricultural missionary in the Bantu re 
gion of Southern Rhodesia 
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Abraham Lincoln once said, “You cannot help men permanently by 
doing for them what they could and should do for themselves. Wc 
need to inscribe that statement large across every plan vve malcc these 
days.“ 

There are two implications for the teacher: First, his own security is 
dependent upon individual effort and competence. Second, the citizen of 
tomorrow — our pupil of today — should be taught that his security de- 
pends largely on a psychological orientation calling for personal endeavor. 

The Need to Develop Tenslon-tolcrance. Basically tension-tolerance is an 
outgrowth of one’s fundamental physical, emotional, and intellectual 
equipment and of his prior experiences. But the view one takes of prob- 
lems may be altered by study and reflection. It is therefore advisable 
to realize that problems, difficulties, and obstacles may stimulate per- 
sonal growth. Unpleasant experiences, unless they are so disastrous as to 
result in personality disintegration, arc means of inoculating one to en- 
dure further conflicts, which are an inevitable accompaniment of vigor- 
ous living. A person develops tension-tolerance not only by saying he 
will face adversity but also by confidently dealing with the adversity. 
Moreover, tension-tolerance may also be fostered by deliberately taking 
inventory of the good things about, when the foreboding items press so 
hard foe recogniden. 

Be still, sad heart, and cease repining; 

Behind the clouds the sun is shining; 

Thy face is the common fate of all. 

Into each life some rain must fall. 

Some days must be dark and dreary. 

LongfeHoiv, “The Rainy Day" 

The Need to Be Independent. In some instances, it would be more to the 
point to admonish administrators to give their teachers a chance to be in- 
dependent But since this book is addressed to classroom teachers, let 
them understand that their independence should be earned by proving 
that their methods are such as will warrant approval. If attention is de- 
voted to earning independence, the bellicose conception of independence, 
that it is part of a person’s birthright and something to be maintained 
by personal warfare, will be avoided. A healthy independence should 
be thought of as a reward for consistently recognizing the rights, in- 
terests, and welfare of others. As a matter of practical fact, society will 
permit independence only to those who do manifest concern about the 
welfare of others. 

"Liston Pope and aarence W. Hall, "The Man Who Founded a People," The 
Reajer^t Digest, SB S5, March, 1951, Condensed from Christian Herald and used by 
permission of The Reader^s Digest. 
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The Need for a Tajlt, a Plan, and Freedom to Carry Oul That Plan This 

“ *''' '"5 P'™"”' Ptulosophy 

rs have their task— a task which society recognizes as of pnmc 
importance Their experience and training should conrnbute to their 
making and remaking of plans without which there wil] be much dis- 
sipated effort and man) disappomong results If their plans are demo- 
craocally and humancljr onented, they « i», m the ma;onty of cases, have 
the freedom to execute those plans 

The problems, from the standpoint of philosophy, are patent (1) The 
task of teaching needs to he repeatedly and continuously thought through, 
so that (here is maximum adjustment to the exigencies of the time (2) 
Plans need to be varied, to be reconstructed, for many reasons, not the 
least of these is that teachers need to avoid getting ‘into a rut” (3) As 
in the case of independence (a mere rewording), freedom must be earned 
m terms of its oricntaaon to others 


Oiher Basle Needs There arc other basic needs which must be sans 
fied jf opamum mental health is to be consummated Satisfaction of social 
needs such as the desire to be recognized, to be considered worthy, to be 
admired is as essennal to the adulr as ir is for a child The need for com 
panionship, m spite of its close reJauombip ro the need to love end be 
iored. deserves separate consideration 
The satisfaction of needs is a continuous problem Like other aspects 
of mental hj giene, a need does not remain '‘saosfied w e can on!) w ork 
toward demg on the “uay to its sadsfacaon Incorporating the concept 
of needs into one’s functional philosophy wdl tend to give them the con- 
tinuing attention which they deserve 


POSITIVE PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL HEALTH 

Another approach to the teacher’s personal phtlosoph) can be made by 
incorporatmB into that philosophy those values and action patterns which 
are conducive to pood mental health Tlie following, as positive prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene, am means of exerasing the vsrious aspects of 

personality and of satisfy mg fundamental human needs 

Molnimn Sound Physical Health Main^nmg health ue have seen em- 
braces seven,] considerations, such as gemng sufficient sleep paying at- 
. „ diet orovidmg for rest and recreation, getting w hole- 

tcntion to a ^nes age level and taking wre of minor 

body exeresse W™" aggravafed The value of this item u mdi- 
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chology and mental hygiene are viewed as opportunities for recognizing 
one’s own motivations, conditionings and learnings, as well as those of 
pupils, they can promote self understanding While there is a nsU that 
too much self analysis may be harmful, there is also the possibility that, 
by studying such courses, one can, through exercising discretion, make 
evaluations of himself and his progress Psychology and mental hygiene, 
studied primarily for the sake of understanding pupils, can also strengthen 
our ego concept by emphasizing the importance of our work, can teach 
us to use constructive self-criticism, can help us develop positive attitudes 
toward our own handicaps by seeing how others have faced their short- 
comings 

Seek to Improve Relohonships wilh Others The teacher’s relationships 
%vich hrs pupt/s are of pnme imporcancc la c/fccCfve fcachrng Attent/on 
should be given to improving adult relationships, as well We should all 
selfishly profit from taking more nme to be friendly, both to youngsters 
and to adults It is a psychological fact, as well as a religious principle, 
that the giving of yourself to others builds a stronger and more har- 
monious personality Seeking to improve social relationships, while pri- 
marily giving exercise to the emoaonal phases of personality, most fre- 
quently also provides some intellectual stimulation It is said by the dev- 
otees of friendship that any of us can learn from the lowliest of persons 
Establish Cenfldentiol Relationships with Selected Individuols Having 
a person m whom we can confide our problems and to whom we can 
complain about our disappointments and boast about our accomplish- 
ments provides an emotional catharsis that tends to prevent the bmld up 
of unwholesome tensions Psychoanalysts have significantly helped 
people m trouble by serving as intimate confidants The benefit of “get- 
ting It off your chest ’ or “taking down your hair ’ has been experi 
mentally proved to have a psychological basis 
The person who is selected as this intimate confidant must be a person 
who IS capable of holding intact the secrets which are confided Concern 
lest the informanon should go too far may well create tensions that are 
as dangerous as those that would result from the repression of the 
original problem The confidant must be free of the neurotic tendency 
of ovcrsuspiciousness For example, if he were to confide in you and later 
were to feel that he had discovered jn the conversations of others evi- 
dence that you had betrayed a confidence, even if you had in fact held 
it inviolate, there would be difficulnes for both of you Thus at times 
It may be necessary for one to discourage a fnend from telling too much 
about himself However an intimate confidential relationship of this 
kind wiH serve pnmmly to provide wholesome exercise of the emotional 
aspect of personality but inasmuch as it also makes for better under- 
standing of ourselves and others it exercises the mental phase of per 
sonabty 
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fu lit m that u , mokes Mmg oo«lf bv his bootstraps, i j, „ 

ahd to ask the question On I stop ,, „rri inj just bi% mo that I u ,11 
not worrt It maj be that ,t is no more post, Me for a penon ivho faces 
steam not to be excited about it than it i for a person „ ho k ill to get 
Hell bp sajing that it is foolish to be sick Dot as a imttet of fact, cico 
the latter is a pracniml possibilitj There is a psychologi of suegcstion 
that makes it possible to jet nd of tome illnesses that are jpMJy 
physicil in nature 


There are some suggestions for achieving poise that go bcvimd the 
determination to be more poised For one thing, it mil be well to re- 
fleet on the fact that other people hate troubles, too, and tet scent, m 
general, to go on enjoying life Past etpencnces tell us ‘Tins too shall 
pass away Wc have but to reflect on the experiences of last )caf to 
realize that many of the things that womed us somehow or other did 
nor greatly change the major course of e%cnts. that some of the things 
which seemed tremendous at one omc now appear to be tnv lal matters 
^^^e need ro realize that for each of us just as for the pupils wc teach, 
one event docs nor make a hfenmc 


Another fact ro rake into account in seeking emotions) poise is tlsat 
some things are bejond our power to control It does no good to fret 
about anything that is personally unavoidable Finally, it mav at omes 
pay to tike the PoII^anna attitude that even evil or disliked thinp and 
events ina> hold advantages for us Realizing that obstacles m our own 
lives can serve as a stimulant ro growth is a step toward facing strain 


and stress w ich poise 

Subif/fufe Planning far Worry There arc manv people who believe 
that worrj has a place m a mcntallj hcahhv life Assurcdlv antictpaoon 
of difficulties, planning for cvcntinlincs fomiulanng hvpothcses m ad 
\ance do have advantages to fact, »r « advisable and nccessan that data 
be gathered, that altcrnativ cs be dev ised. that solutions lie rned, Jmw cv cr. 
these constitute directed thmking-nor wt>rr> \\’orty ma) Iw defined 
as a form of circular thinking that goes over and over the same things 
vnyjjssr at a workable or even a tentative conchivion. thcrrfoff 
when, after a problem has been thought through there seems to U no 

present solution icisprobabh just as well--at last for the time bang- 
to appH the solution suggested b> the song title of the thirties, Uts 
Put Out the Light and Go to Steep i .v, _ 

Planninc exercise to the inteHccmal phate of personaht) , the rt- 
pudieiien nf vvorrj iv u rceo^."™ »f At foe ihet ibe "[ 

“ lu> overrated Worrv, as circular thinking means that 


“ !►, /.on fif* overrated Worrv, as circular thinking means that 
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self, says that worry is one of the \ta\s to “slow suicide ' '* We worry 
to the extent that we are unable to make decisions The remedy is simple 
Force yourself to make a decision All the data on any problem arc never 
completely assembled We must act on tentative decisions Planning, or 
directed thinking, making decisions, and acting on tentative conclusions 
are steps toward bringing about the diffusion of the slow poison of 
worry 

Achieve Security through Developing Skills Teachers who have realized 
the importance of developing skills in children m order to give them im- 
proved mental health will realize that their own security can be 
strengthened by skill detelopment Tins might take the form of de- 
veloping greater competence in subject matter, of an improved under- 
standing of the course and nature of child and adolescent development 
It may take the form of becoming an authority in some phase of edu- 
cational activity other than classroom teaching — such as being a curricu- 
lum specialist, becoming a guidance expert, an authonty in mental hy- 
giene, or an expert m tesung, or seeking to improve the status of educa- 
tion as a profession 

Work therapy is effeenve m helping those who have broken under 
mental and emouonal strain, it is also effective m maintaining good men- 
tal health The skills that are developed to improve one’s work thus con- 
tribute to a greater enjoyment of work and aid m hearty devoDon and 
application to the daily tasks that arc required 
Give Both Work and Play a Place m Your Life A building contractor 
who was highly successful before World War 11 worked so hard that he 
had a breakdown His familj was broken and his career interrupted by 
military service but he decided that success was spelled in terms of liv- 
ing, not the accumulation of wealth Today he is again a successful 
builder, though not so compulsive about his work He works hard but 
plans free time to fish, hunt, and travel His new wife and daughter are 
an integral part of his daily living He has discovered what more people 
should realize — ^mental health is a matter of balance 
The integrative person is one whose various and multiple drives are 
harmoniously coordinated and act together toward some inclusive pur- 
pose 


When your adjustments are integrative you satisfy all of your moaves 
as they function in an interrelated system, without the overemphasis of 
one drive or the slighting of another Furthermore, good adjustments are 
integrated with respect to ame Representations of the past and the 
future are brought into the present by appropriate symbolic processes, 

"Peter J Steincrohn Hots to Stop Killmg Yourself, Neiv \ork Wilfred Funk, 
Tnc^ 1950 
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speech and thinking so that behaMor is detenmned by goals other than 
the most immediate ones * 

Many fundamental needs are most effectively approached bv engamng 
m construct e work Such requirements as the need for achievement 
fhe need for recognition the need for approval the desire for adventure 
relief from worr) the need for scctimy arc w eJl served through devooon 
to ones work— in whatever sociallj approved line it maj be It has 
long been realized that a sense of dignitj and craftsmanship m labor con 
tributes much to one s ego strength and satisfacuon— to one s happiness ” 
The really permanent satisfactions and significance of man reside in his 
tvorif 


But work alone docs not necessarily ensure balance If more of mans 
capacities are to be exercised work activities must be supplemented with 
recreational pursuits Ideatlv ones leisure time activities should be m 
contrast with his work so that there is a greater cliance for the exercise 
of all capacities and for the fulfillment of all needs 
Certaml), the teacher need have no compunction about regularlv 
scheduling a period of leisure The release of tensions through plaj tvjl) 
make for a more enjoyable classroom atmosphere for his pupils His ex 
ercise of different capacities will give him more common ground upon 
which to meet and understand pupils who have varied mterests His 
recreations will carry him mto wider areas of the community and reveaf 
new avenues for making the teaching of subject matter increasingly 
functional His play will refresh him after the tedmm of classroom prob 
lems _ , , 

Giving both work and play a place in jour life is a matter of relativity 
It IS not an cither or proposioon Some people devote themselves so 
assiduously to their work that tliey have no ome for play But this is at 
the cost of 3 threat-frequenti) e rolited threet-to pctsoMlitv twegn 
two Others derive so much ptesute from pfay thst the) hme no time 
for ttork But pleasure is bousl-t at the cost of that mote endunnp 


‘'”tTA«Ile«"o’’rtTp.e5en Situation Gmng attention tn the present 
situation IS simply a matter of appijmp good eommnn sense Certainly 
s tuation P y change beh-mor already enacted or ei ents 

nothing can be d^c important-past errors 

previously P actions The imporrancc of living fully and 

should be avo ^ jj ,j{ustrated though it took some time for the 

OTmpIetcIy some y cars ago li> an army cap- 

lesson ro be appreciate 
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tarn At the time, the author was an educational adviser in a Civilian Con- 
servation Corps camp, Uving m the temporary barracks characteristic of 
that organization The room uas barren, wide cracks showed in the floor 
and walls, and the only furniture was a bunk An apple box was nailed 
CO the wall to hold shaving gear and a few books A blanket was nailed 
over the window to cut off the winter cold A gunny sack on the floor 
served to add to morning comfort, pieces of 1- by 12-inch board were 
nailed together for a chair, there was a straw tick on the bunk, and some 
packing boxes served as a table Simple living was the order of the day 
because of the temporary situation We anticipated being ordered to an- 
other location with the melting of the snows The captain lived on an 
entirely different scale His room had attractive draperies, there was a 
hooked rug on the floor, he had a box-spring and inner-spring mattress, 
there were some pictures on the wall An overstuffed chair, a bedspread, 
a bookcase with several books, and a radio contnbuted to comfortable 
living One evening the question was asked, “Captain S, why do you 
have all these comforts when you know that wc’Il be ordered out of here 
in the near future^” (Wc were moved within four weeks) The answer 
was immediate and clear-cut, “Well, I’ll tel) you, Bernard— something 
you may take a long time to realize — this temporary living turns out to 
be a very permanent thing ” 

It seems certain that many of us need to absorb this lesson We live and 
work for better things tomorrow, next week, or next year. In the mean- 
time, our lives are running their course We are forming habits that make 
It increasingly improbable that wc shall retain the capacity for full and 
complete living The soundest, perhaps the only, approach to facing the 
uncertainties of the future with equanimity is to attack with vigor the 
problems of today 

Apprerfofff fh& m DaUy StivaUont One wty ft? tnske living en- 

jojable today is to attune ourselves to the humorous events that are con- 
tinually happening There are many things that may serve to “brighten 
the day with a smile” if we but look for the amusing elements Perhaps 
the first step to be taken is to realize that the world might possibly get 
along without us, we shall be able to appreciate some of the ridiculous 
aspects of our ow n behavior Most of us, at some time, hav e stood off and 
gleefully evaluated the creations women wear on their heads Man) op- 
portunities have been afforded us to gnn knowingly at men’s conceit 
Most men (judging from their own reports) seem to think that they are 
personally and individually “God’s gift to women” With due *con- 
sciousness of our own facial limitations, we might possibly find reason to 
smile at the odd appearance of eyes, ears, nose, or mouth of even some 
national figure 

In the classroom both the behavior and the remarks of students give 
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you jerk the tngger when jou ha\e the sights lined up with the target 
Jerking throws the gun out of line and, by the time the gun fires, you 
are wa) off center Just do the best \ou can, keep stjueezing, keep 
squeezing, squeezing and come as close as jou can Often }ou wall feel 
that jou are off target, but keep squeezing and bj the ome the gun 
fires, > ou w lU be back on j our target— or nearl) so \ ou can't be perfect 
Just keep squeezing and conie as close as you can ” 

There are many suggestions for improtcd living and improved teaching 
in this book None of us can achicte pcrfecaon on anj point, much less 
on all points (25 and 50 jards at rapid and slow fire) But each of us can 
do better We can keep steadily trying (squeezing) and doing the best 
we can If one were to try to be perfect in understanding all children, 
m encouraging creativity, m teaching all the lessons children should 
learn, he would not have time to achieve balance m culmating fnend- 
ships, in pursuing his own creative hobbies, m gitmg attention to the 
preservaaon of physical health 

Just doing the best you can will prevent the development of a distinct 
hazard to mental health — chat of perfectionism Frustration ts to a marked 
extent caused by failing to do what one sets out to do The housewife 
who wants her home kept immaculately clean will become frustrated 
The businessman who w ill brook no errors or shortcomings from his em- 
ployees IS headed for difficult) The teacher who expects all her pupils to 
surpass the nanonal average on an achievement test is going to be dis- 
satisfied The truly healthy person is not going to be satisfied with just 
anything, but he w ill see the w isdom of being content w ith doing the 
best he can 

Copitolize on Jhe Mental Health Volues of Religion It has been previous!) 
noted that the human personality has four major facets, though the) may 
not be sharph differentiated m the living person. These facets are the 
mental, ph)sical, emotional, and spintua} A number of mental h)gienists 
and ps)chiatnst5 give religion an important place in the development of 
the well rounded individual — the mental!) healthy person*’ The late 
Joshua Liebman has made a noteworthy contnbunon by showing how 
closel) the aims of mental hygiene parallel the lessons and aims of religion ” 

No individual is ever sufficient unto himself alone. Human nature is 
such that ever) person desires to be at least somewhat dependent upon 
another who is stronger than himself A bebef m God satisfies his desire 
The mdividual feels secure because of the faith he has m a Supreme 
Bemg His need is especiall) great if he has no fellow humans to whom 
he can turn Moreover, w orship includmg pra) er, is a form of catharsis 

"Harold W Bernard Toward BeUer Penorul Adjuitment, 2d ed.. New Tort. 

McGraw Hill BooV Company Inc, 1M7, pp 411-413 for representame views 
** Joshua Loth Liebman Peace of Mmd New T ort Simon and Schuster, Inc, J946 
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thing like advising a person to lift himself by his bootstraps Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that happiness, the cn|oyment of living, is an outstanding 
characteristic of mental health Qironic unhappiness is a symptom of the 
existence of problems that have not been solved and are not on the way 
to being solved 

Happiness is the glow that attends the integration of the person while 
pursuing or contempUang the attammem of goals The state of happiness 
IS not Itself a monvaiing force but a by product of othertvise monvated 
activity Happiness is far too incidental and contingent a thing to be 
considered a goal In itself** 

The enjoyment of living will normally result from the maintenance of 
good physical health, from understanding one’s motives and capacities, 
from sound human relationships from balance between work and play» 
from arriving at and acting upon tentative conclusions There will inevita- 
bly be periods of discouragement and depression The well balanced per- 
son regards the temporary disappointments incident to vigorous living 
for what they are — transient difficulties Steps should be taken to remove 
the difficulty if it is remediable, if the source is beyond control, then 
attention should be directed to compensating activities 
The source of much of people’s inability ro enjoy life is, as Allport sug- 
gesB m the above quotation, due to a direct seeking of happiness — making 
It a matter of too much concern It follows among other things that one 
must solidly idenafy himself with his fellow men Happiness is an out- 
come of activity, purpose, and usefulness It is a by-product of work that 
results in achieving worthuhile goals Certainly, reading about the sub- 
ject is not enough To pretend to be happy does not change the basic 
factors The wise course is to seek the sources of unhappiness and do 
some constructive work to remove the causes 


SUMMARY 

V Philosoph\ IS a way of looking at and of evaluating life so that better 
mental health may be achiocd There can be no satisfactory universal 
prescription for such a philosophy, but whatever it is, it should seek to 
exercise the major facets of personality — the physical, the mental, the 
emotional, and the spiritual 

The teacher’s philosophy should include the fundamental mental hy- 
giene values, which demands that the teacher exercise the various facets 
of personalicv and satisfy the fundamental human needs The summarizing 
list below offers suggestions to the teacher 

“Gordon \\ Allport Becoming Baste Considerations for a Psychology of Per 
sonality,\e\\ Ha\en Conn T ale Unnctsit) Press 1955 p 68 
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Considering scientific findings and theories. Allport looks at the com- 
plcxit)' of human personality and draws a unified conceptual framework 
for understanding the ever-evolving personalit)'. 

Bonney, Mcrl E, MentuI Health in Education, ^glewood Cliffs, N.J.: Allyn 
and Bacon, Inc^ 1960, pp. 394-423. 

The importance of the teacher’s adjustment is reviewed, and the charac- 
teristics of good teachers are summarized. Representative teacher problems 
are discussed. 

Overstreet, Hariy, and Bonaro Overstreet, The Mind Goes Forth, New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company^ Inc., 1956. 384 pp. 

Amid personal and intemariona) suspicions and hostilities, one of man’s 
great needs is to meet others* minds at least half way. 

Sorokin, Pitirim A., Altruistic Love, Boston: The Beacon Press, 1950. 253 pp. 

This study investigates the origins, experiences, and status of individuals 
who have become significant through their altruistic love. 

Tibbits, Clark, and TVilma Donahue, Aging in the Modem TT^orW, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: Umvetsit)’ of Michigan Press, 1957. 175 pp. 

Attention Is given to the need for changing values as one matures. Since 
today is a preparation for tomorrow, the points in one’s present philosophy 
form the base for future growth. 
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lilad|usntwnt. causes of, 154. 157-165 
lalmgenng. 185 
lanual arts, 296 

fimage. preparation for. 72-74 
and social class. 92 . 

lental d<\e!opment of teachers, «« 
lental discipline 245 
lental health, art in.3U 
atmosphere for, 295 
and aothontarianism, 276-277 
m classroOTTi. 282-301 
and community , 377 
concept of, 12-14 
and education. 6 
family and, >78 
future of, 10, 15 
hazards TO in school, 258 
and homework. 274 
literature and, 349 
longevKV and, 12 
and music, 322 

principles of. 475-484 

recogmiKin of, 4-6 

and religion, ^71,482 

responsibilin for, 3 
role of teachers m. 5. 5 
specalsn in 578-385 
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Mental health, of teachers, 111-112, 115, 
125 

and unting, 333 

Mental hjgicne, aspects of, 17-19, 20-22 
college councs jn, 146 
concept of, 14-15 
curamc, 18 

dangers of o\ ereoneem for, 404 
goaU of, 20-21 
phases of, 193 
prevenme, 17 
role of teacher in, 18-19, 22 
in schools, 15-lfi 
Mental illn^, et idencc of, 7, 9 
organic factors m, 12 
Military ser\ice, <50 
Minority groups, adolescents as, 61 
Modeling, clay, 316 
Morale and play, 366 
Morphology, 406-409 
Motion pictures, 301 
jMotivation, arc and music in, 327 
factors m, 414 
Music, in high school, 322 
how to use, 324 
and human relations, 327 
m mental health, 322 
in motnation, 327 
rapport through, 326 
values of, 322-324 


Narional Association for Mental Health, 
6 

Xational Education Association, srate- 
menc of adolescent needs, 74-80 
National Mcnul Health Act, 4-5 
Needs, and ad)usinicnt, 151 
of adolescents, 64-74 
age and, 26 

imperatne, of ^outh, 143 
nature of, 25-S4 
organic, 28-34 

precautions in meeting, 49-54 
psychological, 35-44 
social, 43-49 

(See also Fundamental needs) 
Negativism, 174 
Nondirective counseling, 392 
Normal adjustment, 130 
Normality, 131, 398 


Obstacles, \alue of, 415 
Occupational adjustment of adolescents, 
75 

Ovcrorganization of child s life, 50-54 
Oscrproccction, 139, 414 


Parntmg, 315 

Parents, and adolescents, 63 
compensation b\, 138 
cooperation b), 141 
and teachers, 66 
worlting uith, 136-143 
Peer adjustment, 144 
obser\ation of, 145 
Peer evaluations. 145 
Peer relations, of adolescents, 64 
of children, 101 

Personality, development of, 464-472 
inventories of, 290 
meaning of, 112 
of teacher, c/Tect of, 113-115 
Personaht) problems, 174 
PbiJosophj of life for adolescents, 83 
Physical factors m behavior, 155 
Play, therapy from, 360, 366 
Play therapy, 388 
principles of, 362 
Population change, 10 
Problem child, 131 
Projection, 177, 184 
Projective techniques, art as, 312 
informal, 300 
specialist s use of, 390 
wnung as, 332 

Promotion and nonpromotion, 271-273 
Property, respect for, 141 
Psychiatrists, 384 
P^chodrama, 354, 394 
Psychological needs, 35-44 
Psychologists, 382 
Psychosomatic medicine, 153 
PTA, 67 

Punishment, and discipline, 231 
and reward, 244 
I^pii differences, 408 
and teachers, 120 

Pupil understanding through play, 360- 
362 

Pupils, development of, through music, 
329 
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Pupils, effect on, of communitj . 419 
of family, 418 
evaluation of, 270 
as resources, 14J-146, 254, 294 
Puppetry, 367 
Purpose, and adolescent, 68 
importance of, 247 

Rapid change, adolescents and. 62 
Rapport, 134 
tlirough art, 326 
through music, 326 
in self-expression, 343 
Rationalization, 177 
Readiness, 241. 415 

Reading, and mental health. 297, 346-351. 
468 

retardation in, 300 
Reasoning and discipline. 223 
Recognition, need for. 46-48 
Records, anecdotal, 283-285 
cumulative, 285 

school, 282-286 , . i?i aei 

Religion and mental health, . < 

Respect for proper). HI 
Reserie. 176, 413 
Reward and punishment, aee 
Role playing, ^ 

how to lead. 356-360 


School, as contributor to mw ) 

and home influences H- 
interprention of. 459 
and social relationships. 82 
School communitv relation . 
School marks 282 
School records. 28.-- 
School social worker. 
Schooling, extension ol. o- 
Science and life. 77 
Seclustveness. 165 
Secunty, need for, 35- . 

Sclf-ondetstandmg. 71 

Sensory acuitj, 32 72 

Sex adjustments m imtnage. 
Slow learners , 

characteristics of, 


Slow learners, special classes for, 199 
teaching of, 197 
tjpes of, 193 

Sni»wl adjustment and socul class, 105 
Social class, 458 
and behas lor, 95 
characteristics of, 89-92 
and education, 91, 94, 96, 103-105 
educational implications of, 96-9? 
factors determining, 88 
and marriage. 92 
meaning of, 87-88 
and school attendance, 201 
and students, 98 
teachers and, 93-96 
and values. 105-106 
Social needs. 45-49 
Social relationships and school. 8. 
Soaodrama. 354 
Soewmetry. 298-300 
Specul classes, for discipline. .27 
for gifted. 206 
pros and eons of, .07 
for slow learners. 199 
Specul teachers, 380 
Socialists, in mental health 378-38^ 
and teachers. 395 

Staff workers. ^6 

Standardued tests 286-290 
limitations of, 289 
uses of, 289 

Student acTiniies coct of. 93 

Students and soaal class W 

Symptoms, dupiosis of. Ul 
meaning of, U® 

i"d-, 

and disciph^- •* 
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Teachers, effect on pupils, l2t-l2S 
and emotions, 469 
fundamental needs of, 472-475 
and gifted children, 211 
good, characteristics of, 437-440 
health of, 435 
imitation of, 114 
and indnidual differences, 127 
in-serMcc education, 126 
leisure time of, 466, 478 
limitations of, 417 
as listeners, 13S 
mental detclopmenC of, 468 
mental health of, 111-112. 115, 125 
new, 456 
and parents, 66 
personality traits of, 435-440 
as resources, 253 
responsihilits to pupils, 446-449 
role of, in mental health. 3, 5 
salaries of, 434 
self revelation of, 127 
social class of. 93-96 
and social class, 103-106 
spcctat, 360 

and special sersiees, 374, 395 
and sraff « orVers, 456 
success of, 402 

vieus of children on. 118, 120 
\>i ork opportunities 478 
Teacher’s ‘complex,’ 237 
Teaching, ads antages of, 42S 

conditions needing correction, 432-435 
criticisms of, 431 
democratic methods m, 44 
effectne, factors in, ] 16-12] 
progressne and traditional, 411 
Teaching loads, 433 
Teaching methods, 236-255, 411 
play as, 364 


Teaching methods, role playing as, 359 
Teruion-tolerance, 474 
Tensions, dealing with, 332-333 
Test scores, interpretation of. 287 
profile of, 288 
Theories, limitations of, 399 
Therapeutic counseling. 391 
Therap), through art, 327 
group, 363, 393 
medical. 394 
play as, 360, 366 
writing as, 335-338 
Thirty 'School experiment, 262 
Transfer of (earning, 246 
Truancs, 167 


Understanding clnldren, 131-132 
approaches to, 146-149 
UNESCO, 5. 9. 86 
Ungraded schools, 272 


Values and social class, 105-106 
Visual difficulty, ^Tnptoms of, 34 

Withdrawal. 182 
Woodworking, 316 
Work-experience education, 198, 252 
Work opportumucs. of adolescents, 59 
of teachers, 478 

World Federation for Mental Health, 5 
Writing diagnosis through. 344 
and fundamental needs, 332-334 
in high school. 338 
how to use, 342-345 
limitations of, 345 
as projcctne technique, 332 
as therapy, 333-338 



